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The * Original Returns’ and Domesday Book’ 


N 1895 Round published a paper in which he attempted to 
explain how Domesday Book was made.* He based his 
argument on a study of two Ely texts, the Inquisitio Comitatus 
Cantabrigiensis and the Inquisitio Eliensis, and a comparison of thes« 
with Domesday Book itself. (These will here be referred to as 
ICC, IE and DB respectively.*) He suggested that the ICC was a 
copy, perhaps of a copy, of the ‘ actual returns made by the Domes 
day jurors’ to the Domesday commissioners as they conducted 
their enquiry in Cambridgeshire, finding out from each hundred in 
turn the answers to the questions found at the beginning of the IE; 
and further, that similar returns were made for each county. These 
are generally called the ‘ original returns ’, but it must be emphasized 
that none has survived; they are hypothetical manuscripts whos« 
existence has been inferred to explain the way in which the Domesday 
enquiry was conducted. Round thought that the purpose of the 
enquiry was the preparation of these ‘ original returns’ and that 
they were sent to Winchester where, sometime later, they were 
rearranged into DB, which, within its broad subdivisions of counties, 
is arranged not by hundreds but by tenants-in-chief. He therefor 
carefully distinguished between the Survey, undertaken to produce 
the ‘ original returns’, and DB, a later rearrangement of them. 
This point is, as Professor Galbraith has emphasized, of importance, 
for if the ‘ original returns’ were the object of the enquiry there is 
support for the often repeated assertion that it was in some way 
connected with the Dane-geld, which was assessed and collected by 
hundreds.‘ 
This hypothesis was generally accepted, although challenged on 
important points,’ until Professor Galbraith proposed an alterna 


1] should like to thank Professor C. R. Cheney for his help and criticism in writing 
this article. 

* J. H. Round, ‘ Domesday Book ’, Feudal England (London, 1895), pp. 3-146 

* References to the ICC and the LE will be to the pages of N. E. S. A. Hamilton 
edition, Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis (London, Royal Society of Literature, 1876) 
References to DB will be to the two volumes of text edited by A. Farley and issued 
without title pages in 1783, later reissued by the Record Commission 

* Ante, \vii (1942), 163 and n. 4 

*C. Johnson, V. C. H. Norfolk, ii. 4; F. H. Baring, ‘ The Exon Domesday ’, ante, 
XXVU (1912), 309-18. 

* All rights reserved. 
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tive.’ He suggested that the ‘ original returns’ were merely a 
stage in the preparation of the feudal returns of DB and that lying 
behind these were earlier feudal returns submitted to the commis- 
sioners by the tenants-in-chief. In his view the ‘ original returns’ 
were an administrative convenience made as the baronial claims 
were checked by the verdicts of the Domesday jurors. He argued 
that these ‘ original returns’ were not sent to Winchester but were 
rearranged locally into a feudal form and that a fair copy of such a 
rearrangement was sent to Winchester from each of the circuits 
into which the country is thought to have been divided for the 
purpose of the enquiry. He regarded Exon Domesday,’ neglected 
by Round, as an example of such a locally rearranged draft, while 
he explained the differences between the two volumes of DB by 
suggesting that the second volume, Little Domesday, was a fair 
copy of such a draft for the three East Anglian counties which was, 
for one reason or another, not abbreviated into DB volume one as 
were the Local Domesdays of other circuits. For him the purpose 
of the enquiry was the production of DB and it was, therefore, not 
a geld enquiry as such. This does not mean that it did not result 
in the correction of anomalies in the geld assessment,’ nor does it 
mean that it was not a financial enquiry.‘ 

This problem is not merely of academic interest for clearly not 
only the method but the motive of the enquiry is in question. 
Until we know what the Domesday commissioners set out to do 
and how far this intention is expressed in the pages of DB, we 
cannot always use its evidence with confidence. These contradic- 
tory hypotheses have been based not only on DB but also on other 
texts deriving from the Domesday enquiry, and these must be put 
into the pattern. Until their relationships to each other and to DB 
have been established we cannot confidently use their evidence 
either. There is a further reason for solving the problem of the 
* Genesis of Domesday’. However we understand it, and however 
the accuracy and authority of DB may be questioned, this enquiry 
was a tremendous administrative triumph and the way in which it 
was conducted is itself of no small importance for the historian who 
would seek to understand the eleventh century. 

This disagreement about the making of DB may, to some extent, 
be considered as a disagreement about the importance of the 
‘original returns’. But their existence as part of the Domesday 
procedure for all counties has hardly been either proved or ques- 
tioned. It has generally been accepted that ‘ original returns ’, 


''V. H. Galbraith, * The Making of Domesday Book ’, ante, lvii (1942), 161-77. 
* DB (Record Commission, 1816), iv. 1-493. 


* V. H. Galbraith, ante, lxvii (1952), 262 


*V. H. Galbraith and J. Tait, Herefordshire Domesday (London, Pipe Roll Soc., 
new ser., vol. xxv, 1947 and 1948), p. xxxii. 
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similar to the ICC, were prepared for every county and that DB 
was derived, however distantly, from them. If this is so it is possible, 
although not necessary, that their hundredal order is preserved in 
DB. An analysis of the hundredal arrangement of DB suggests 
that many counties in DB were derived from hundredally arranged 
‘ original returns’. Such an analysis draws attention to differences 
between the counties of DB in the tenurial arrangement of fiefs. 
These differences cannot be the result of differences in the ‘ 


original 
returns ’, by definition arranged hundredally. 


In those counties 
where ‘ original returns’ can be shown to have been used they 


must be the result of the way in which these were treated by the 
compilers of DB. An examination of these differences casts some 
light on the process of the rearrangement of the ‘ original returns ’ 

These have been thought to be the source not only of DB but 
also of the related texts. Professor Douglas has written, ‘ What- 
ever may have been the various developments of Domesday pro- 
cedure the original returns obstinately remain as the prime source 
of all the surveys which the Domesday Inquest produced.’! By 
analysing these from the point of view of tenurial and territorial 
arrangement it is possible, in some cases, to define their sources 
more precisely and at the same time to clarify the process of the 
making of DB. 

This essay is an attempt to make such a tenurial and territorial 
analysis of DB and the related texts. Unfortunately, as explained 
below, it is incomplete.? Nevertheless, it leads to a clearer under- 
standing of the importance of the ‘ original returns’ as sources of 
both DB and the related texts and of the way in which these ‘ original 
returns ’ were rearranged by the compilers of DB. 

Although this kind of investigation offers interesting and, it is 
hoped, valuable results it can, by its nature, give little help in 
determining the date of the compilation of DB. This is so im- 
portant that this essay concludes with a separate, short discussion 
of the problem. 

It has long been recognized that in some counties of DB many 
of the fiefs are arranged in the same order of hundreds. For 
example, in discussing the Buckinghamshire Domesday, Round 
listed the eighteen hundreds into which that county was divided 
at the time of the Survey and continued, ‘ The order in which the 
Domesday Hundreds is given above is that in which they appear 
to have stood in the original returns for the county. These returns 
were made at the Survey, Hundred by Hundred and vill by vill, 
and from them the compilers of DB extracted the constituents of 
each fief and arranged them under the name of the baron who held 


1D. C. Douglas, The Domesday Monachorum of Christ Churcl 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 1944), p. 21 
* Cf. infra, pp. 181-2 


, Canterbury (London, 
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it.”* This may be illustrated by numbering these hundreds 1-18 
in the order given by Round and then representing the hundredal 
rubrics of the Buckinghamshire Domesday by the appropriate 
numbers. Thus the fief of the count of Mortain in that county 
included estates in fourteen hundreds and these occur in the order 


1, 3, §, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 


The hundredal order of the bishop of Bayeux’s fief in Buckingham- 
shire is 
By Se: So Gp Fo By. Op BE_ BSp SH) 24y BF, 27- 

All the Buckinghamshire fiefs, apart from the Terra Regis and 
one further, insignificant, exception can, in this way, be shown to 
have the same hundredal order. In Buckinghamshire the numbers, 
representing the hundredal rubrics, never run consecutively 1-18. 
The gaps in the series for any one fief correspond to those hundreds 
in which that fief had no estates. Thus, although the fief of the 
bishop of Bayeux did not include estates in hundreds 2, 4, 10, 16, 18, 
the remaining thirteen are all in serial order. 

Round’s explanation of this as being due to the way in which 
the ‘ original returns’ were arranged seems most likely, and may 
be confirmed by comparing our only fairly complete copy of the 
‘original returns’, the ICC, with DB for that county. At the 
time of the Survey there were fifteen hundreds in Cambridgeshire 
but, owing to the loss of some folios, only thirteen are dealt with in 
the ICC and the order of these may be represented by the numbers 
1-13. The section of the LE dealing with the estates of Ely Abbey 
in Cambridgeshire * is probably derived from the same ‘ original 
returns ’, and the hundredal order there is almost exactly the same 
asin the ICC, This can be shown by representing the hundreds of 
this section of the IE by the numbers based on the ICC, 


1, 2, 3, §, 6, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, Chesterton, Ely. 


These last two hundreds, missing from the ICC, may therefore be 

numbered 14 and 15 respectively. If the hundredal rubrics of the 

Cambridgeshire Domesday are represented by these numbers it is 

seen that the hundredal order of the ICC is substantially reproduced, 

with slight displacements, in most of the fiefs in DB. For example, 

Ely Abbey ; 4, 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. (Hundreds 9 and 10 
in which Ely had estates, see above, are missing here because 
they are not rubricated in DB. The estate given under 
hundred 2 in the IE was an Ely claim not admitted in DB.) 

Count Alan; 5 6 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 2, 3, I, 4. 

Geoffrey de Mandeville; 5, 7, 8, 1, 9, 10. 

Picot; 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Judith; 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 12, 14. 


1 J. H. Round, V. C. H. Buckinghamshire, i. 226. * JE, pp. 101-21. 
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Of twenty-six counties that have been analysed, seventeen show 
clear traces of such a consistent hundredal order ! (i.e. Kent, Dorset, 
Devon, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Worcester- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Leicester- 
shire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, Essex, Norfolk and 
Suffolk), against nine that appear to lack such order (i.c. Sussex, 
Surrey, Hampshire, Berkshire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire and Shropshire). Seven (i.e. 
Wiltshire, Somerset, Cornwall, Oxfordshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire), have not been analysed, but of these Somerset and 
Cornwall probably have a consistent hundredal order? It can 
therefore be argued that for over half the counties of DB the 
material was at some stage arranged by hundreds; in other words, 
that for these counties ‘ original returns’ did exist. It does not 
follow that where no such order is evident there were no ‘ original 
returns ’, hundred by hundred; the order could easily be lost in 
the process of rearrangement. If it is correct to argue from a 
consistent hundredal order to the existence of ‘ original returns ’ 
for counties so wide apart as Cheshire and Kent, Norfolk and 
Devon, we may assume, until an alternative and convincing ex 
planation is offered, that similar returns were made for every 
county including those where there seems to be no such consistent 
hundred order.* 

In making this analysis the hundredal rubrics of DB have, in 
most cases, been relied upon. But while in some counties, ¢.g 
Buckinghamshire, Shropshire, these appear to be accurate and 
fairly complete, in others, e.g. Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
they are inaccurate or deficient and in some, e.g. Dorset, Devon 
there is none. In those counties where DB gives little or no 
indication of the hundreds in which estates occurred, it is difficult 
to find out whether or not there is a consistent hundredal order. 
In some cases this difficulty has been overcome by using the work 
of such local students as Whale * and Eyton,® but in several no 


'* Hundredal order’ is here used to describe a consistent order of cither hundreds 
or wapentakes. For Kent, cf. infra, p. 192 

* Baring, op. cit. p. 312 

‘It may also be noted that in most counties, even where there no consistent 


hundred order, DB gives hundredal rubrics 

* The lack of hundredal rubrics in DB for the five south-western counties impli 
that the compilers of DB for these counties did not use the original returns cf 
nfra, pp. 19 I This lac k and the leficiencies in some other counti« can hardl hx 
explained as due to different DB scribes having different ideas of what was required 
The hundredal rubrication of DB probably represents fairly accurately its immediate 
source, in other words, the hundredal details supplied by some circuits were incomplete 


Had it been a geld enquiry as such, details of hundreds would have been essential 


5'T. W. Whale, ‘ Analysis of Exon Domesday ’, Trans. Devon Assoc. xxviii (1896), 
391-463 Cf. O. |. Reichel, Trans. Devon Assoc. xxxiii (1901), 984-84 
*R. W. Eyton, A Key to Domesday an Analysis and Digest of the Dorset Survey 


(London and Dorchester, 1878), pp. 109-43 
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attempt has been made. It will obviously be necessary to try to 
fill up these gaps before any final opinion on the making of Domes- 
day can be offered, but for the purposes of this paper such limitations 
are not serious. Here the important point is that half the counties 
of DB have clear traces of a consistent hundredal order. This is 
probably true of other counties as well, but the uncertainty does 
not seriously affect the present argument. 

Round thought that the Domesday commissioners perambu- 
lated each county in conducting their enquiry, and he was probably 
led to think this by the fact that in the ICC ‘ the Hundreds are taken 


in a certain sequence which is seen . . . to represent a circuit of 
the southern portion of the county from north-east to north-west 
followed by . . . the “two Hundreds” of Ely ’.' Maitland sug- 


gested that the commissioners held their enquiry at some central 
place in the county, and that the representatives of the hundreds 
attended there.? This modification seems reasonable, and is to 
some extent confirmed by the fact that in many counties where a 
consistent hundredal order may be detected this order is in no 
geographical sequence. 

Our ideas on the form and content of the ‘ original returns ’ are 
largely dependent on the ICC but in at least one respect this docu- 
ment is incomplete; it practically ignores the royal estates. That 
this is due to an omission in the ICC and not in the ‘ original returns ’ 
is suggested by the fact that in many counties the Terra Regis has 
the same hundredal order as other fiefs. For example, there were 
thirty-three Domesday hundreds in Norfolk and these are arranged 
in much the same order in all the fiefs of the Norfolk Domesday. 
This order may be represented by numbering the hundreds 1-33. 


The order of the hundreds in which the Terra Regis occurred may 
then be represented, 


2, 3, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 30, 33, plus some in Norwich and Thetford. 


In other words the Terra Regis of Norfolk was probably included 


in the ‘ original returns’. The same can be seen in at least eleven 


other counties,* but in others the order of the royal estates seems to 
be exceptional. This need not mean that in these counties the 
royal lands were not included in the ‘ original returns’, but it is 
possible that the Domesday account of the Terra Regis in Bucking- 
hamshire ® was not derived from the ‘ original returns’ but from 


' Feudal England, pp. 119-20. His opinion was also, perhaps, based on the rubric 
In duobus hundredis de E:ly qui conveniunt apud Wiceforde, DB, i. 191b. 

*F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), p. 11. 

* E.g. Nottinghamshire, cf. Stenton, V. C. H. Notts. i. 244-5; Essex, cf. Round, 
V.C. H. Essex, i. 409-10. 

* Le. Kent, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Worcestershire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, Suffolk and Essex. 

* Cf. supra, p. 18 
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some independent return submitted to and accepted by the Domes 
day commissioners. This possibility is strengthened by the almost 
complete absence of hundredal rubrics in the Terra Regis, while 
other fiefs are well rubricated. 

There are also indications that the Domesday accounts of some 
other fiefs were similarly independent of the ‘ original returns’ 
For example, in the Worcestershire Domesday there is a consistent 
hundredal order in almost all the fiefs except the Church of Wor 
cester’s. ‘That the difference between this fief and the others is 
due to its being independent of the ‘ original returns’ is borne out 
by the fact that its place-names are strikingly closer to Old English 
forms than the names found elsewhere in DB.' Such differences, 
from which differences of method may be inferred, should serve as 
a warning against generalizing about the methods of the Survey 
from single instances. 

We do not know the form of the ‘ original returns’ for none 
has survived. It is clear that the ‘ original returns’ for each 
county were separate. Within such an arrangement there seem to 
be three possible forms. First, that the hundreds were treated 
separately in quires or rolls or on loose membranes bundled to 
gether. Second, that such separate accounts of the hundreds were 
joined together in some permanent form, i.e. the membranes or rolls 
could have been stitched together to make one roll for the whole 
county or the quires could have been bound together as a book. 
Third, that the accounts of the hundreds were not separate but were 
from the first in some continuous form, either a roll or a book, 
in which the divisions between the hundreds did not necessarily 
coincide with the ends of the membranes or quires. 

In Buckinghamshire, where the hundredal order is almost pet 
fectly consistent, the second and third possibilities seem most 
reasonable. But in the other counties where a consistent hun 
dredal order is to be discovered there are, in many fiefs, some 
hundreds that are displaced from the general order for the county 
This indicates that the ‘ original returns’ for these counties were 
not in a continuous and permanent form, in other words, that the 
first possibility listed above is the correct one. If‘ original returns ’ 
arranged hundred by hundred, were the source for the Domesday 
account of those counties where no such consistent hundredal 
order can be detected, it is clear that those ‘ original returns’ were 
made up of separate hundredal components that were muddled in 
the process of rearrangement. In fact, in those counties where th 
hundredal order is muddled, some hundreds are split into two or 
more separate parts in some fiefs. This suggests that the hundredal 
sections of the ‘ original returns ’ for these counties were themselves 


1 Olof von Feilitzen, The pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book (Uppsala 


Nomina Germanica 3, 1937), | 
937), | 
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split in the process of rearrangement, indicating that they were 
probably on loose sheets. If this were so it would explain the 
lack of order in these counties and also support the suggestion that 
in the remaining counties, where the hundredal order is not muddled, 
the hundredal sections could not be split in this manner and were 
in quires or rolls. Further, the fact that it is far easier to muddle 
rolls than flat quires suggests that in those counties where the 
hundredal order is, in general, not muddled but consistent for 
every fief, the hundredal sections were quires and not rolls. 

Besides confirming the existence of ‘ original returns ’ for many 
counties, this hundredal analysis of DB gives some indications of 
the way in which these returns were rearranged. For example, 
generally the Domesday accounts of the Terra Regis make no dis- 
tinction between the royal estates formerly held by King Edward 
and those that William had obtained in other ways. This led 
Ballard to write, ‘ Another point to be noticed is that DB makes 
no distinction between King William’s private possessions and 
the Crown lands. Today, Sandringham is King Edward’s private 
property, and Windsor is Crown land. Such distinctions are too 
subtle for the Domesday Commissioners, who classed all the land 
occupied by the king as “‘ Terra Regis”, whether it was his by 
inheritance from King Edward or by forfeiture of those who had 
fought against him.’! But in Cambridgeshire the hundredal order 
of the Terra Regis is duplicated; this can be shown if the hundredal 
rubrics are represented by the numbers based on the ICC: 


L, Be Se 80s Bhe 2OL SS te Oe Oe 


The estates described under the first six rubrics had been held by 
King Edward, the remainder had not. It may be suggested that 
such a division is the result of the separate extraction of the two 
kinds of royal estate from the ‘ original returns’, a distinction not 
acknowledged in DB. This treatment of the ‘ original returns’ 
corresponds to the distinction in the Exon Domesday for Devon 
shire: where the former estates of King Edward are listed under 
the rubric Dominicatus regis ad regnum pertinens and the other royal 
estates are headed Dominicatus regis.* 

Such treatment of the ‘ original returns’ was not confined to 
the Terra Regis. In some counties the demesne and subinfeudated 


A. Ballard, The Domesday Inquest (London, 1906), p. 88. 

* Exon, pp. 75 and 84. This distinction has been discussed by R. S. Hoyt, The 
Royal Demesne in English Constitutional History, 1066-1272 (Ithaca, Amer. Hist. Assoc., 
1950), pp. 15-18. His treatment of the Domesday evidence is inadequate. For 
example, he writes (p. 17) ‘in Great Domesday’s Terra Regis sections there is no 
parallel to the clearly marked categories of royal demesne, arranged according to 
antecessores (a8 in the Exon Domesday)...’ This is not borne out by a comparison 
of the accounts of the Devonshire Terra Regis in Exon (pp. 75-80, 84-94) and in DB 
(i, 100-101b). Cf. also DB’s account of the Terra Regis in Wilts. (i. 64b—65b), Dorset 
(i. 75-76b), Somerset (i. 86-87), and Cornwall (i. 120-120b), 
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estates of other fiefs are dealt with separately.!. This means that in 
these counties those responsible for rearranging the ‘ original 
returns” must have distinguished between these types of land 
holding, and that in the later stages of the compilation of DB this 
distinction was no longer observed. The terms of reference of the 
Domesday commissioners ask ‘. . . quis modo tenet’. In many 
cases the answer was that there was a hierarchy of tenancy. For 
example, among the estates held by Hugh de Port of the bishop of 
Bayeux in Hampshire there were several held of Hugh by a sub 
tenant, ¢.¢. 

Ipse. H. tenet (de episcopo) CHOSSEHAM et Goisfridus de eo.* 
Although DB lists such subtenancies its major divisions were the 
tenancies-in-chief. But it is possible that the ‘ sitting tenant’ was 
more important than the form DB might lead us to suppose. DB 
itself separates the demesne estates of the archbishop of Canterbury 
in Kent from those of his knights. The Domesday Monachorum of 
Christ Church, Canterbury contains a section dealing with the estates 
of lay tenants in Kent that is clearly derived from the Domesday 
enquiry but from an earlier stage than DB.* This is arranged not 
by tenants-in-chief but by the ‘ sitting tenants’. The Domesday 
Monachorum account of the fief of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury has 
almost the same order as the account of those estates in DB but 
those held of the abbey are, with one exception, separated from 
and listed after those held in demesne.* These rearrangements of 
fiefs are to some extent similar to the arrangements frequently 
found in DB indicating that in the earlier stages of its compilation 
the demesne and subinfeudated estates were separated. In this 
connexion it is worth noting that sometimes places with the sam« 
name or different parts of the same place were distinguished by the 
genitival use of the name not of the tenant-in-chief but of the 
subtenant. For example, an Evesham manuscript contains a late 
twelfth-century copy of an early Worcestershire survey that is 
based on the Domesday enquiry although it has been slightly 
altered to bring it up to date, not long after 1086.5 In this, two 
parts of Crowle are distinguished, ‘ Croela Gualteri’ and ‘ Croela 
Odonis’.6 These correspond to the Domesday division of Crowle 
between Osbern son of Richard and the church of Worcester as 
tenants-in-chief.? Osbern’s part was held of him by Urso, the 
church of Worcester’s was held by Odo of Roger Laci 


'E.g. Cornwall, Ne rthampton hire, Leicestershire, Warwick ec, and the fief of 
Hugh de Beauchamp in Bedfordshire 

* DB, i. 46 

* Domesday Monachorum, pp. 100-4. References to this text are to the pages of the 
printed edition. Cf. infra, p. 194 

* Domesday Monachorum, p. 10 

* Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Vespasian B xxiv, fos. 6 

§ Ibid. fo. 6 7 DB, i. 176b, 174 
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The process of the rearrangement of the ‘ original returns ’ into 
DB can be studied in some detail with the aid of some of the related 
texts. One of the most important of these is the IE which deals 
with the estates of Ely Abbey, spread over six counties. In all its 
three manuscripts the IE is immediately preceded by a statement 
that is considered to be the terms of reference of the Domesday 
commissioners. It begins with the names of the jurors for fourteen 
hundreds in Cambridgeshire and for three hundreds in Hertfordshire. 
Then comes an account of the Ely estates in Cambridgeshire, 
followed by some totals. These are followed by an account of the 
Ely estates in Hertfordshire, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Hunting 
donshire. ‘The text concludes with some abbreviated references to 
the Ely estates and to those estates that Ely claimed. For each of 
the East Anglian counties the account in the IE is divided into 
two parts, one dealing with the estates held by Ely, the other 
dealing with estates claimed by Ely. 

Round argued that for Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire the 
IE. derived from the ‘ original returns’, for Essex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk from volume two of DB, and the source of the Huntingdon- 
shire entries he left in doubt.1. Mr. Charles Johnson showed that, 
for Norfolk at least, the IE contained more information than was 
to be found in DB,? and Professor Galbraith suggested that for the 
East Anglian counties the IE derived not from DB volume two but 
from ‘a DB which was go per cent. identical with the existing Little 
Domesday’. He suggested that this was a draft of DB volume 
two ‘ something analogous perhaps to Exon Domesday ’.* How far 
does the order of the entries support these modified suggestions ? 

Por Cambridgeshire the IE 4 reproduces the hundredal order of 
the ICC, as might be expected if they were both copied from the 
‘original returns’. For Hertfordshire > and Huntingdonshire ° it 
slightly alters the order of the Ely fief in DB. This would not be 
surprising if the source of the IE for these counties were earlier 
than DB and consisted of loose sheets or quires. It is when we turn 
to the East Anglian counties that the comparison becomes exciting. 

The IE account of the Ely estates in Essex has the same order 
as the DB account of that fief,’ but it probably comes from a draft 
because it tells us that the tenant of ‘ strathala’ was ‘hugo de 
berneres ’ while DB merely has ‘ modo tenet hugo sub abbate ’.* 
This is, of course, not conclusive, such extra information might 
have been supplied by the scribe of the IE. This section is followed 
by a rubric 


Has terras calumpniatur abbas de ely secundum breues Regis. 


' Feudal England, p. 135, cf. pp. 130-3. *V.C. H. Norfolk, ii. 4. 
* Ante, \vii (1942), 167. * IE, pp. 101~21, cf. supra, p. 180 
* JE, pp. 124-5, cf. DB, i. 135 * JE, pp. 166-7, cf. DB, i. 204. 


"JE, pp. 125-7, cf. DB, ii. 18b—19b. * IE, pp. 126-7, cf. DB, ii. 19-19b 
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A collation of this section ' with DB shows that it contains som« 
additional information to that found in DB and therefore probably 
comes from an earlier draft. Had it been taken systematically from 
the Essex Domesday, or from a similarily arranged draft, we would 
expect its entries to be in the same order as in DB. This is only 
partly so. There are eleven entries and of these six are in the 
order in which they are found in DB, the first three and the last 
two being out of order. The explanation is probably that the 
extraction was not systematic, but enough of the entries are in the 
same order as in DB to support Professor Galbraith’: 
that its source was a draft of DB volume two. 

The IE account of the Norfolk estates of Ely abbey has much 
the same order as the account of the same estates in DB,? it is only 
in the last six entries that they differ. IE has an account of Burgh 
(Apton) not found in DB as well as some other extra information 
The best explanation is that they had a common source, very similar 
to both of them. The IE account of the lands claimed by the 
abbey in Norfolk has a completely different order from DB.* In 


this section, however, the IE has rubrics giving the hundreds in 


suggestion 


which these claimed estates occurred. The order of these hundredal 
rubrics is very similar to the consistent hundredal order of each of 
the fiefs in the Norfolk Domesday. ‘This consistent order may 


be represented by numbering the hundreds 1-33, and if these 
numbers are applied to the rubrics of the Norfolk claims of Ely in 
the IE we get the following sequence : 


1, 6, 1, 6, 8, 9, 12, 22, 21, 23. 


A possible explanation of the duplication of the first two is that the 
estates under the duplicated rubrics are the first in the IE where 
the corresponding entries in DB give no indication that Ely had 
any claims. It is therefore possible that the source of this section 
of the IE did not make these claims clear and that the compiler of 
the IE overlooked them at first. 

The similarity between the hundredal order of the account 1 
the IE of the Ely claims in Norfolk and that of the fiefs of the 
Norfolk Domesday suggests that the source of this section of the 
IE was arranged not by fiefs, as in DB nor, presumably, as in a draft 
of DB, but by hundreds in the order of the ‘ original returns’ 
It might in fact have been the ‘ original returns’ themselve: 
There are, however, indications that the ‘ original returns’ were 
not the source of this section of the IE. With each of its hundredal 
rubrics the estates of each tenant come together and, to judge by 
the ICC, this was not so in the ‘ original returns’. Naturally the 


Ely scribes could have rearranged the material, but if they did this 


‘IE, pp. 127-3 * Ih, pp. 130-6, cf. DI 212i 
IE, pp. 137-41 
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for Norfolk why did they not do it for Cambridgeshire? Further, 
the IE for Cambridgeshire, deriving, presumably, from the ‘ original 
returns ’, makes no distinction between the estates of the abbey 
and the estates claimed by the abbey. But for Norfolk such a 
distinction is made and in this the IE probably follows its source. 
The best explanation seems to be that this section of the IE comes 
from a stage of the enquiry which has not yet been noticed. That is, 
the feudal rearrangement of each hundred of the ‘ original returns ’ 
If this had been done it would have been a simple matter to compile 
the feudal returns for the whole county by adding together the 
feudal rearrangements of the hundreds. This suggestion is to some 
extent confirmed by the first two rubrics of this section of the IF. 


In clachelose hundret et dimidio. terre hugo de munford. 

Terre Willelmi de uuara in clachelose hundret 
The account in the IE of the Norfolk estates of Ely could have 
been compiled by the addition of the Ely sections from such hund- 
redal rearrangements or it could have come from a source in which 
the addition had already been done. It is not suggested that this 
system of rearranging the ‘ original returns’ was used in every 
county, but it would have been a useful way of treating them in 
such counties as Norfolk where the division of lands was very 
complicated. 

On examination the Suffolk section of the IE proves to be even 
more complicated than the Norfolk section just analysed. Here, 
as in the other East Anglian counties, the IE has two distinct 
sections, but the order is reversed and the claims of Ely are given 
first. For convenience we will consider the second section, that 
dealing with the Ely estates, first. This has not the same order 
as the Ely fief in DB! and its form may best be understood if we 
give each of the hundreds of the Ely fief in DB a letter, in sequence, 
and number the estates within each hundred as they occur in DB. 
The result is as follows: 

DB ii fol. 381b A. Thewardestreu hundret. 
1. Ratesdane. 
2. In eadem. 
3. In Ratesdane. 
4. Drincestona 
B. Thingohou hundret 
1. In reda. 
C. Lacforde hundret. 
1. Brandona. 
DB ii fol. 382a 2. Laringahetha. 


and so on, so that every entry in the Domesday account of the Ely 
fief in Suffolk can be represented by a letter-number combination. 


' TE, pp. 153-66, cf. DB, ii. 481b—388b. 
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If these combinations are then applied to the estates as they occur 
in the IE we get the following result : 


(IE, p. 153) A; 1, 2, 3 
(IE, p. 154) A; 4: B; 1: C; 1 : 
UR, p. 293) Cs 4: D;: 2,2: M; 1,2: N; 1, 
(IE, p. 156) N; 3, 2, 4,5: O; 1,2: 

(IE, p. 157) E; 1 ? 
(IE, wm £96) Gs 5,6: Bs a: Ps ts Gs ps Qs 4, 
(IE, p. 159) Q; 5: G; 8,9, 10, 11: H; 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 
(IE, p. 160) H; 6,7: R; 1, 2 Bas By. Bi 82 
(IE, p. 161) H; 12: S; 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 


~ 


(IE, p. 162) S; 20, 21, 1, 2, 3, 4, §, 6 7, 8, 9, 10, II 

(IE, p. 163) S; 25, 26, 27: R; 15, 16, 

(TE, p. 164) R; 12, 13, 14, 19: S; 29, 28: T; 1, 2, 35 4s $5 

(IE, p. 165) T; 6, 7: 1; 1, plus entries not in DB: K; 1: T; 8, 9, 
10, II: 


(IE., p. 166) I 


ae P 18, 4, 6 4 7 8, 9, I< 


, ; ’ 


233 


This means that whole sections of this part of the IE have the sam« 
order as DB but that these sections are out of sequence. A similar 
result would be obtained if the DB account of the Ely fief were 
written on loose sheets of paper and the sheets muddled before 
being copied. If this is the correct explanation then it may be 
noted that throughout this section the IE gives hundredal rubrics 
(with only one exception, M), and that this implic ; that cach of the 
sheets on which the Ely lands were written bore the name of the 
hundred that it concerned. 

The order in which the Ely claims in Suffolk are listed in the 
IE bears no relation to that of DB." The IE also supplies hun 
dredal rubrics but these are not in the same neat order as those of 
Norfolk. As in the Norfolk, so in the Suffolk Domesday there is 
a consistent hundredal order. If this is represented by the numbers 
1-25 and these numbers applied to the rubrics in this section of the 
IE the result is: 

Ba Sa B90 To So Te BOs To BOo Mo Bq BBq 224. B2e 12, 20, BI_ By BR 225,22. 
It is tempting to see in this two sequences intermingled, but this 
would be difficult to prove and hard to imagine in practice. On 
closer study it is found that (with one or two exceptions) the estates 
of each tenant-in-chief occur together within each hundred 
rubric. This seems to imply that the source of this section of the 
IE was very similar to that of the Norfolk section, i.e. the ‘ original 
returns’ rearranged feudally within each hundred, the confusion 
being explained by the mixing up of these separate hundredal 
sections. 


1 JE, pp. 141-53. 
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What can we learn about the making of DB from this compli- 
cated analysis of one of the satellites? It seems that the compi'ers 
of the IE used different stages of the Domesday material for different 
counties. For Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire they seem to 
have used the ‘ original returns’, for Essex a draft of DB, for 
Norfolk the ‘ original returns’ rearranged feudally within each 
hundred as well as possibly a draft of the Ely fief complete, and for 
Suffolk the ‘ original returns ’ rearranged feudally but in a muddled 
order. If this conjecture for the Suffolk section is correct then it 
must be emphasized that when DB was made from the same material 
it was not muddled; in other words, the compilers of the IE prob- 
ably obtained this material after the making of a complete feudal 
draft for that county which was later copied to make DB volume 
two. For this county they did not use DB or even a draft of DB 
having the same arrangement. 

We do not know where the IE was compiled but it is preserved 
in Ely manuscripts alone and concerns Ely states. It seems a 
reasonable conjecture that the work was done at or near Ely. In 
any case it was compiled from manuscripts in which the ‘ original 
returns’ were being rearranged. Round thought that this was 
done at Winchester, but Professor Galbraith has pointed out that 
the hands of DB volume two are different from those of volume one 
and has suggested that this rearrangement was done locally. This 
cannot be proved but a comparison with Exon Domesday (here 
referred to as Exon) reinforces the opinion that such rearrange- 
ments were local and in one of the Kentish satellites we have some 
indications that the information in DB was revised after the collec- 
tion of the material.'. Again it is not possible to say that such 
revision could not have been done at Winchester but it seems more 
probable that it was done locally. 

The postulated draft of DB volume two has been shown to be 
less important among the sources of the IE than was thought 
formerly but, nevertheless, it was used at least for Essex. Now 
Professor Galbraith suggested that this draft had its equivalent in 
Exon. This important and bulky manuscript is, he argued, all 
that remains of a draft rearrangement of the ‘ original returns’ 
tor the five south-western counties (Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Dorset) and that it was from an amended copy of 
this draft that DB for those counties was derived.? Others have 
held that Exon and DB are independent copies of the ‘ original 
returns’. An analysis of the hundredal order to be found in 


' Cf. infra, p. 194. 

* Ante, \vii (1942), 164-6. The discovery of R. Welldon Finn, ‘ The evolution of 
successive versions of Domesday Book’, ante, Ixvi (1951), 561-4, suggests that DB 
was derived directly from Exon, but this is a difficult matter requiring separate atten- 
tion. * E.g. O. J. Reichel, V. C. H. Devon, i. 377-9. 
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these manuscripts gives no support for this latter view. In 1912 
Baring, discussing Exon, wrote 

* The entries in DB follow the order of Exon, except where DB 
picks out some entry or entries to head the fief. Though in Devon 
DB sometimes groups together the lands of certain under-tenants 
or Saxon owners, in each group the order of Exon is preserved. 
Now while the entries in Exon for each fief, being taken from returns 
arranged by hundreds, are as a rule grouped by hundreds and the 
order of hundreds is fairly regular, there are many entries, especially 
in Somerset, which interrupt the regular order—belated entries, 
apparently omitted in the proper place and afterwards made between 
the entries of other hundreds. All these irregularities are repeated 
in DB.’ ! 

In a note Baring remarks on an exception that in fact proves 


DB to be dependent on Exon. This is so clear that it will bear 


describing in detail. Exon lists the lands of Walter de Clavill and 
*Goscelm’ under one rubric and within this their estates are in 
very much the same hundredal order found in, other fiefs.* DB 
separates them and lists Goscelm’s lands in exactly the same ordet 
as they occur in Exon.’ In its accounts of Walter’s lands DB* 
makes a significant alteration. Both give thirty estates as held by 
Walter but DB starts not with the first as it is in Exon but with the 
eleventh, and then follows the order of Exon to the thirtieth con 


cluding with the first ten of Exon, These displaced first ten 


entries Occur in one quire (4c) in Exon, the remainder on quires 
4d and ge. DB thus arranged the order of the quires, 4d, ge, 4c. 
This is the clearest possible proof that Exon was the source of DB.° 

It is therefore clear that Exon is a draft rearrangement of th« 
‘ original returns’ for the five south-western counties and that DB 


for those counties was derived from it. On the ground that the 


hands of Exon are non-curial, and that it is preserved at Exeter, 
Professor Galbraith suggested that it was a local production and 
was not made at Winchester. 

We can obviously learn a great deal about the making of DB 
from DB itself, and from the ICC, the IE, and Exon. But these 
are not the only manuscripts deriving from the early stages of the 
Domesday enquiry. The sources of some of these other related 
surveys have been determined, and they are seen to fit into the 
general pattern to be deduced from our major manuscripts. Thus 
Mr. Lennard has shown that the Bath survey derived from the 
* original returns’,* and G. H. Fowler printed a short account of 
the fief of the Raimbeaucourt’s in Cambridgeshire which he showed 


1 Ante, xxvii (1912), 312 * Exon, pp. 460-70 
gi2), » PP- 3 


* DB, i. 112b-113 * DB, i. 112-112b 


* And was first advanced by T. W. Whale, Trans. Devon A 


fS06, REXVU (1905), 266 
** A Neglected Domesday Satellite ’, ante, viii 


1943), 32-41 
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to have its source in the ‘ original returns’ for that county.' Pro- 
fessor Douglas has concluded that the survey of the estates of the 
Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds that he printed was in part based on 
‘the lost returns from which Domesday was made’.* Ballard 
printed a survey of the estates of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, which 
he thought to be based on the ‘ original returns ’,? and Professor 
Douglas has claimed that the section of the Domesday Monachorum 
dealing with the Kentish estates of the archbishop and the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, had the same source.‘ Besides these 
there are others that have not yet been printed including one, and 
possibly two, for St. Augustine’s, Canterbury 5, and some varied 
material from an Evesham cartulary.* An examination of the 
territorial arrangement of some of the Kentish material leads to an 
interesting result. 

In DB for Kent it is difficult to deduce a hundredal order, but 
there is a clear and consistent arrangement of lathes within the 
first two of which there are traces of a hundredal order. It seems 
reasonable to argue that the Domesday account of the county was 
compiled from returns arranged by lathes. The order of these is : 


1, Sutton; 2, Aylesford; 3, Borowara; 4, Wiwara; 
5, Eastry; 6, Limowara.’ 


and is consistent for the sections dealing with the lands of the 
archbishop, of the archbishop’s knights, of the monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, of the bishop of Rochester, and of St. 
Augustine’s. It is also clear for the beginniag of the enormous 
and confused fief of the bishop of Bayeux. 

Domesday Monachorum does not distinguish the estates of the 
knights of the archbishop, but deals with these under the two main 
headings, the archbishop and the monks. These two sections 
have exactly the same order of lathes, but this order is quite dif- 
ferent from that found in DB.* Representing the lathes as they 
occur in Domesday Monachorum by the numbers based on their order 
in DB the clear, but different, order is, despite exceptions, 


35 5> 3, 4, 6, 45 2; I. 


There is a third section in Domesday Monachorum, giving details 
similar to those found in the two main sections, that dealing with 
the estates of the bishop of Rochester.* But in this the order 


** An Early Cambridgeshire Feodary ’, ante, xlvi (1931), 442-3. 

*D. C. Douglas, Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds (London, 
British Academy, 1932), p. lxvi. 

* A. Ballard, An Eleventh Century Inquisition of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (London, 
British Academy, 1920), pp. x-xi. 

* Domesday Monachorum, pp. 20-1. * Cf. infra, p. 193  * CE. supra, p. 185 

* The lathe of Middleton is neglected because only two fiefs included estates in it. 

* Domesday Monachorum, pp. 81-95. * Ibid. pp. 95-8. 
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followed is that of DB. The editor of the Domesday Monachorum 
suggested that the section dealing with the Canterbury estates came 
from the ‘ original returns’. If so, this rearrangement of the 
order is surprising, although not impossible. It would, however, 
also be consistent with the source having been arranged in a different 
way to the ‘ original returns’. Some such different arrangement 
might be expected in a return submitted to the Domesday com- 
missioners by the archbishop.! 

This *‘ Canterbury order’ starts near the city and ends with that 
part of Kent farthest from it, while the Domesday order begins in 
the north-west of the county and, generally speaking, works round 
the county finishing in the south-west. Another Domesday 
satellite, the Survey of Bury St. Edmunds, printed by Professor 
Douglas, shows a similar rearrangement. In this the Domesday 
order is changed so that the survey begins with the eight and a half 
hundreds over which Bury had special jurisdiction.? There is, 
however, an indication that the explanation of the order of Domesday 
Monachorum may not be so simple. 

The White Book of St. Auoustine’s is a thirteenth-century cartulary 
of that abbey.* It contains, besides the Inquisition printed by 
Ballard,* another closely related Domesday satellite beginning with 
the words ‘ Noticia terrarum sancti augustini in comitatu de kent 
in quo lasto et in quo hundredo’.5 The order of lathes in these 
two texts is closely similar to that in DB. But after the No/scia, 
and just before the Inquisition comes a section entitled ‘ Breuis 
recapitulacio solinorum ’,*® and this is also found in a copy of the 
Gospels belonging to St. Augustine’s.?_ This is simply a list of names 
with assessments in sulungs and yokes but it includes some details 
not known in any other text although in general the assessments 
are those of DB.® As far as can be determined only estates held 
in demesne by the abbey are listed, and it is probably later, though 
not much later, than DB. The striking thing is that the order of 
lathes in this list is very similar to that seen in the Canterbury 
sections of Domesday Monachorum. It is by no means clear towards 
the end but al the be ginning it 1s 


3, §, 3, 2 (ome estate), 4 


with the one St. Augustine’s estate in Sutton Lathe (no. 1) occurring 


towards the end. The general tendency of this arrangement is 


1 As was suggested by Professor Galbraith, ante, lvii (1942), 17¢ 
* Feudal Documents, pp. liv-lv 
*P.R.O. Exchequer (K.R Misc. Book E. 164), vol 


* Ibid. fos. 20-8. Cf. supra, p. 192 » Ibid. fos. 14%-16 

* Ibid. fos. 19%-2 ? Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 1 B xi, fo. 147 

* It includes an entry, ‘ Ad Prestune v solini et xv acras cum terra Hamonis filii 
Vitalis.” In DB (i. 12b) and the other St. Augustine’s texts Vital given as the 


tenant of part of this place 


VOL. LXX-—NO. CCLXXV N 
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very different from that of DB and is very similar to that of the 
Christ Church section of Domesday Monachorum. If this is not mere 
coincidence it decreases the probability that this order was due to 
a peculiar Christ Church arrangement, but at the same time makes 
it very unlikely that it was a random one depending on the chance 
way the ‘original returns’ were arranged by a Christ Church 
scribe. 

Domesday Monachorum contains another section that has been 
much neglected.! In this the Kentish estates of lay tenants are 
listed not by tenants-in-chief but by sub-tenants, where these 
existed. Professor Douglas wrote, ‘in the account given of the 
fief of Odo of Bayeux and of the possessions of certain other land- 
owners there is nothing to suggest that these were not extracted 
from DB, to which this section of our manuscript serves as it were 
for an index or epitome ’.? 

A close comparison of this section with DB shows that it 
records an earlier state of affairs than that found in DB and probably 
comes from an earlier stage of the enquiry. The order in which 
the estates are found in DB is, in most cases, reproduced in this 
section, and it is clear that both had a similarly arranged source.‘ 
In the DB account of the fief of the bishop of Bayeux in Kent it 
is worth noting that within each hundred, with few exceptions, the 
estates of each sub-tenant come together. This probably means 
that the ‘ original returns’ were rearranged, within hundreds, by 
sub-tenants. The section of Domesday Monachorum in question may 
well have been copied from such a rearrangement of the ‘ original 
returns’. The differences between this section and DB show that 
the DB information was revised after the stage from which the 
Domesday Monachorum account was derived. This makes it prob- 
able that the rearrangement of the Domesday material took place 
locally where such revisions could have been made conveniently. 

' Domesday Monachorum, pp. 100~4. Cf. supra, p. 185. 

* Ibid. p. 27, 0. 7. 

* Ibid. p. 103, ‘ Wyllelmus de Taum tenet Dele’, cf. DB i. 8b, where the tenant of 
this estate is given as ‘ filius Willelmi Tahum’. On DB i, 1ob there is a reference to 
* Willelmus filius Taum ’, but this is probably an error, Taum or Tahum being identified 
with Thaon near Caen, Domesday Monachorum, p. 29. Adeloldus Camerarius is in Domes- 
day Monachorum, p. 101, given as present tenant of Teston, Bensted and ‘ Eastweald ’. 
DB, i, fos. 8b and gb gives him as the former tenant of these places (Testan, Benedestede 
and Eswalt). These are the only places where DB Kent gives a former post-conquest 
sub-tenant of the bishop of Bayeux in the form ‘ N. tenuit de episcopo M. et Y. (modo) 
tenet’, This implies revision. DB also gives a former post-conquest sub-tenant of 
* Trevelai’ and ‘ Nordeslinge ’, DB, i. 10, but in this case the form is different. This 
section of Domesday Monachorum also contains some information not found in DB. 
i..g. p. tor, ‘Osbertus Paisforire tenet... . In Hertege i iugum et dimidium ’. 
Herefridus’s holding, Domesday Monachorum, p. 102, is assessed at three sulungs, this 
information is not found in DB, i. 11. Domesday Monachorum, p. 104, supplies the name 
* Dramword * of an estate of 24 sulungs held by Haimo that is not given in DB, i. 14. 


* Hugh de Montfort’s fief, Domesday Monachorum, p. 103, cf. DB, i. 13-14, is excep- 
tk mal, 








— 
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The methods of the Domesday enquiry varied in different parts 
of the country and these variations have resulted in differences of 
arrangement in DB. In some counties ‘ original returns’ were 
used and their hundredal order has been preserved in DB, in others 
either ‘ original returns ’ were not used or, if used, were rearranged 
in such a way that their hundredal order was lost. In different 
counties the Terra Regis was differently treated: the accounts of 
some fiefs did not, apparently, come from the ‘ original returns’ 
and hundredal rubrication varies. If DB was compiled from local 
Domesdays sent to Winchester from the circuits we might expect 
some of these differences to be not between counties but between 
circuits. This is true of at least the two circuits about which we 
may be fairly certain. All three East Anglian counties (constituting 
one circuit) show in DB a consistent hundredal order and are well 
rubricated. Neither DB for the five south-western counties (another 
circuit) nor Exon has any hundredal rubrication. Eyton proposed 
nine Domesday circuits ' and Ballard suggested some alterations 
reducing the number to seven.* Both based their arguments on 
similarites of phraseology. It is worth enquiring whether they 
show similarities of arrangement. This cannot be done until the 
hundredal arrangement of all counties has been analysed. It is 
not suggested that similarities of hundredal arrangement should 
be an absolute criterion, but it should be considered along with 
other criteria. 

This analysis of the territorial and tenurial arrangement of DB 
and the related texts has shown something of the way in which 
DB was compiled but has proved of little help in determining the 
date at which this was done. Professor Galbraith maintains that 
the ‘ original returns ’ were rearranged locally immediately after the 
enquiry and that the colophon of Little Domesday giving the date 
of the making of the ‘ Descriptio Anglia’ as 1086 also gives the 
date of DB. Professor Douglas has written, ‘ Until further evidence 
is forthcoming it would certainly be unwise to place its final com 
pletion before the early years of Henry I’.* There seem to be 
three main reasons for this late dating. First, the lack of any early 
mention of DB as a /iber; secondly, the idea that DB was an after 
thought; and thirdly, the fact that the collection, checking and 
rearrangement of the material must have taken a considerable time. 
The first point calls attention to two questions. It ought to be 
asked, are the counties of DB on separate quires? If so, it is possible 
that DB was not referred to as a book because it was not yet a book. 
It is also worth enquiring how frequently DB is referred to as a 


*R. W. Eyton’s ‘ Notes on Domesday’ 
1878), 106-9. 

* A. Ballard, The Domesday Inquest, pp. 12-14 

*—D. C. Douglas, *‘ The Domesday Survey *, History, xxi (1946-7), 255 


(Trans, Shropshire Archaeological Soe., i 
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book after its first mention as such.! The second point loses 
relevance if the ‘ original returns’ can no longer be considered as 
the prime purpose of the enquiry. The third point remains as the 
only limiting factor. Various scholars have emphasized the difh- 
culties encountered by the compilers, but at the same time it must 
not be forgotten that DB bears every mark of a hasty compilation. 
If the greater part of the rearrangement took place locally, using 
local scribes from local seriptoria, there would have been no labour 
problem and the work could have been completed quite quickly. 

There is a further point. Round thought that the IE was a 
return to a writ of William I that he dated between ¢. September 
1086 and September 1087.2 Davis objected to this dating, but 
Professor Galbraith has shown that this objection is not insuper- 
able.* The matter is, however, not decided, and is too complex 
to be discussed here.* It may be pointed out that if Round was 
right and the IE was a return to writ of William I and if, in making 
that return, feudal drafts of the Domesday material were used, it 
seems most probable that these feudal drafts were prepared very 
soon after the survey was made. It would be most unusual to 
have a writ of William I returned ‘ in the early years of Henry 1’. 
Professor Douglas has argued elsewhere, ‘We know also that a 
writ of the abbey of St. Benet of Hulme which may be dated 1094-5 
or even just possibly 1099-1100 presupposes that volume two 
(of DB) was not then in existence’. This argument depends on 
identifying the word breve with the ‘ original returns’, Professor 
Galbraith has commented on this,* and it may be repeated here 
that the rubric of the Essex claims of the abbey of Ely in the IE 
does not support this limited interpretation of the word. There is, 
in fact, no good reason for thinking that any great period of time 
separated the ‘ original returns’ from DB. 

Apart from this question of date, what can be learned from this 
analysis of the tenurial and territorial arrangement of DB? The 
description of over half, and possibly of all, the counties in DB was 
largely based on ‘ original returns’, These hypothetical manu- 
scripts, by definition arranged hundredally, in many cases certainly 
included the Terra Regis. They were rearranged locally probably 


very soon after the commissioners had completed their enquiry 


and were almost certainly not in roll form. Even in those counties 


where we may be fairly certain that ‘ original returns’ were pre- 
pared, they were not apparently the source of the account of every 


' Cf. Herefordshire Domesday, p. xxvi * Feudal England, p. 143. 

*H. W.C. Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum (Oxford, 1914), no. 152; cf. 
Galbraith, ante, lvii (1942), 167 
* Cf. E. Miller, * The Ely Land Pleas in the Reign of William I’, ante, lxii (1947), 
451-4 

* Feudal Documents, p. \xviii 


* Galbraith, ante, vii (1942), 171-5. Cf. Herefordshire Domesday, pp. xxv-xxvi, 
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fief, but this does not mean that these fiefs were not included in 
them. The rearrangement was not done in the same way every- 
where. In Norfolk and Suffolk, and perhaps in other counties 
where tenure was complex, the hundreds were rearranged feudally 
by tenants-in-chief. In Kent it is probable that the hundreds were 
rearranged by sub-tenants. In some counties, for example 
Warwickshire, the rearrangement was dorie in such a way that the 
demesne estates of some tenants-in-chief were treated separately 
from the subinfeudated estates. The Terra Regis was sometimes 
divided into those estates held by King Edward and those that 
were not so held. Many of these local variations were lost in the 
fairly uniform pattern of DB. These first rearrangements, of which 
Exon may be considered as a survival, were, perhaps, rewritten, 
and it is possible that at some stage certain revisions were made. 
These local rearrangements were then sent to Winchester where 
they were all incorporated in DB, except for that from East Anglia 
which has been preserved as a separate volume. The raw material 
of these rearranged versions was preserved locally and used by some 
of the great monasteries in the preparation of the texts that have 
come to be known as ‘ Domesday Satellites’. It is possible that 
there are other such satellites that have not yet been noticed and 
that from these we may learn more about the making of DB. It is 
also possible that a closer study of DB itself may reveal more of 
this process. Perhaps one of the more important conclusions to 
be gained from this analysis is that the Domesday procedure was 
not so uniform or simple as has sometimes been thought. There 
may be further complexities that have not yet been noticed but the 
search for these could easily lead the student into a maze of possi 
bilities and probabilities. The more detailed account that might 
result is likely to be founded on a multitude of tiny and doubtful 
points. If any such attempt is ever made care must be taken not to 
lose sight of the main goal of all such analysis. Why was DB 
made and how can we use its evidence and that of the related 
texts? The analysis offered here has shown, and this is perhaps the 
most important conclusion, that the Domesday enquiry, in all its 
stages, has the stamp of a ‘ feudal’ enquiry. It was the prompt 
result of the great council at Gloucester when the king had ‘ very 
deep speech with his wifan about this land, how it was peopled, or 
by what men ’.! 


' Anglo-Saxon Chron. ‘ E’, s.a. 108% 


P. H. SAWYER 
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Loans to the English Crown 1328-31 


ROM the early years of the reign of Edward I onwards frequent 

borrowing was a prominent feature of the royal finances.' 
Loans were no longer regarded as sporadic expedients to be resorted 
to only in cases of special need, but came to form an indispensable 
and normal part of the financial system of the Crown, in peace time 
as well as in war time. Edward I could borrow much larger sums 
and more frequently than his father had been able to do, because 
he managed to acquire new sources of revenue and inspired more 
confidence in lenders. Edward I inaugurated in 1275, with the 
consent of parliament, a unified system of customs, with a per- 
manent duty on wool as its chief feature. The customs were 
henceforth regarded by royal creditors as the most acceptable 
security for the repayment of loans. Furthermore, until 1296, 
Edward I was able, whenever he needed, to secure grants of direct 
taxes, denied to his father by baronial opposition between 1237 
and 1269. 

For nearly eighty years, from 1272 until the middle of the 
fourteenth century, with only a very few interruptions, the Crown 
was able to draw freely upon the resources of a succession of 
important lenders. At first most of the money came from Italian 
merchant companies which included some of the greatest European 
firms of the time.* In the early years of the reign of Edward III 
some major English lenders also emerged into prominence. The 
period when royal government could be financed relatively smoothly 
with the help of loans from a few great merchants and merchant 
companies came to an end in the early years of the Hundred Years’ 
War. By 1351 many of the important English financiers were 
ruined or had withdrawn from business and the war contributed 
to the failure between 1343 and 1346 of the leading Italian firms 
active in England. In the second half of the fourteenth century 
native and foreign merchants, taught by this experience, fought shy 
of becoming too deeply involved in financial dealings with the 
English Crown, and loans from numerous smaller lenders, drawn 

' For a bibliography on the subject of loans to the English Crown in the middle 
ages see E. B. Pryde, * Materials for the study of Edward III’s credit operations, 
1327-48 ' (cited henceforth as * Materials’), Buil/. Inst. Hist. Res. xxii (1949), 106, n.1. 

* The Bardi of Florence, whose loans to Edward III form the main subject of this 


article, possessed in 1318 total assets of 875,000 florins, equivalent to at least £131,000 
(A. Sapori, La erisi delle compagnie mercantili dei Bardi ¢ dei Peruzzi, Florence, 1926, p. 216). 
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from all classes of the king’s English subjects, assumed an importance 
which they had never possessed in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. 

In trying to assess the part played by loans in royal finances in 
the first half of the fourteenth century and to measure the burden 
that their repayment and the remuneration of the lenders imposed 
in normal times upon the resources of the Crown, it has proved 
desirable to choose a period with little or no warfare. The choice 
has of course to be governed by the availability of sufficient materials 
to permit an exhaustive study. In both these respects the earliest 
years of Edward III seem very suitable. A study of royal borrowing 
during these years has, however, a special interest of its own. It 
can serve to illustrate the dependence of successive Governments 
on the Italian bankers. The Bardi had been lending regularly 
to Edward II since 1312 and their well-known connexion with 
that king led to the sacking in 1326 of their chief English 
office by a mob of Londoners. But their indispensability was 
recognized by Roger Mortimer who governed after the violent 
overthrow of Edward Il. When yet another revolution in 1330 
gave personal power to Edward III, he continued likewise to employ 
the Bardi. Furthermore, the early years of Edward III were the 
last period during which the system of continuous borrowing from 
a few great lenders functioned normally, before it was destroyed by 
the exorbitant requirements of Edward III’s war finance. 

In order to arrive at exact figures it is necessary to give precise 
chronological limits to this study. A large proportion of the loans 
obtained by Edward III in the first decade of his reign was advanced 
to the officials of his household. The period chosen coincides 
therefore with the term of office of two successive keepers of the 
king’s wardrobe, Richard de Bury, who acted from 21 August 1328 
to 23 September 1329, and Thomas Garton who succeeded him 
and acted until 16 October 1331.' | Gaps in the material available 
concerning loans by the Bardi in the period after October 1331 
make it impracticable to continue our study beyond that date.* 

The majority of the loans advanced in the years 1328-31 were 
repaid through payments in cash out of the royal treasury or through 
assignments on royal revenues; in each case payment was recorded 
on the issue rolls of the exchequer of receipt. A few of these loans 


'‘'T. F. Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, vi (Manchester, 1944), 
26-7 (quoted henceforth as Chapters). 

* There is at present no trace of an account with the Bardi for the period from 
4 October 1331 to 24 July 1334 which had once existed on a separate roll [K.R. Mem, 
Roll 8 Edw. II] E. 159/110, Status et Visus Compotorum, Trinity, m.3d. and sid, 
Commissiones et Littere Patentes, Trinity (cf. the note of warranty per rotulum compoti 
predicti)|. 1n 1339 this account appears to have been kept by the king's remembrancer 
in baga de Bardis (K.R. Mem. Roll 13 Edw. Ill, E. 159/115, Status et Visus Com 
potorum, m.1d., view of the account of Itherius de Concoreto, papal collector) 
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had previously been recorded also on the receipt rolls as mutua. 
In many instances the entries on the receipt and issue rolls may 
provide the only available record of these loans. Such entries 
indicate only the amounts lent and repaid and the names of the 
royal officials or others who received the loans, but do not give the 
dates on which the loans were advanced. These dates have to be 
sought from the mandates and vouchers connected with the loans 
in question, which are preserved in large numbers among the 
warrants for issue of the exchequer of receipt. These documents 
generally bear endorsements or annotations providing cross- 
references to the appropriate entries on the issue rolls and thus 
making it quite certain with what transactions they are connected.! 
In this and other ways almost every loan recorded on the receipt 
and issue rolls can be dated closely enough to decide whether it 
falls within our period or not; the few doubtful ones have been 
omitted from our totals. In the case of the loans by the Bardi, 
those of their advances to Edward III which had not been repaid 
by October 1331 were included in an account drawn up at the upper 
exchequer between the end of October 1331 and 20 February 1332, 
as a result of one of the periodic reviews of the state of the dealings 
between the king and the Florentine society.2, We have thus a 
complete record of all loans by the Bardi, who lent in this period 
far more than all the other lenders combined.’ There is no such 
certainty about loans from other lenders. The brothers Richard 
and William de la Pole of Kingston upon Hull, who ranked next in 
importance after the Bardi, were in all probability repaid in full, 
in which case all their loans are recorded on the issue rolls. The 
same is almost certainly true of the advances of Anthony Bache, a 
Genoese merchant who supplied the wardrobe with luxuries and 
also made some loans. The Peruzzi of Florence did not advance 


* For a fuller account of the records of the exchequer of receipt which contain 
evidence about loans and of the problems arising in studying them see Fryde, ‘ Materials’ 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., xxii and xxiii (1949 and 1950). 

* The sources for this account are: K.R. Mem. Roll 4 Edw. III, E. 159/106, Recorda, 
Easter, m.2 (view of account, April 1330), and ibid. m.1 (certificate sent to the king 
about the same); K.R. Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127, no. 27 (view of 
account, April 1331); E. 101/127, no. 28 (further proceedings on the same, May 1331, 
with additions of repayments and of loans advanced until October 1331); E. 101/127, 
no. 12 (particulars of loans, presented by the Bardi in October 1331); E. 101/127, 
no. 26 (final account); Receipt and Issue rolls, Michaelmas term 6 Edw. III, E. 401/302 
and E. 403/259, under 16 March 1332 (enrolment in the exchequer of receipt); Warrants 
for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt (mandates), E. 404/2, file 13; K.R. Mem. Roll 6 
Edw. Ill, E. 159/108, Commissiones et Littere patentes, Hilary, m.1d. (letters obligatory 
to the Bardi under the exchequer seal for the amount due at the conclusion of the 
account—the original letters are to be found in an unsorted box of K.R. Exchequer 
Accounts Various, E. 101/652). 

® £39,576 out of £45,548 (infra). 

*No unrepaid loans dating from the period 1328-31 were mentioned by Bache 
during his accounting at the exchequer in June 1333 (K.R. Mem. Roll 7 Edw. III, 
E. 159/109, Recorda, Trinity, m.3). 
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money to Edward III within this period ' and there is no evidence 
that any other Italian merchants did so. We know of occasional 
loans from various English merchants, towns, ecclesiastics, govern 
ment officials or other royal subjects and our list of them may be 
incomplete. Loans from this type of lender are especially likely 
to escape discovery. There is no certainty that all such loans were 
repaid, and therefore entered on issue rolls, or that they were at 
least recorded on the receipt rolls as mutua in acknowledgement 
of the royal debt. Where repayment did take place, it might have 
been delayed for many years, so that the relevant entry may lurk on 
some much later issue roll. But it is unlikely that the number of 
such missing loans can be large, especially as the memoranda rolls 
and the chancery enrolments could be expected to contain record 
of at least some of them; besides, loans of this sort were usually 
quite small. 

The supplying of the king’s wardrobe with ready money was 
one of the chief objects of the loans negotiated by Edward III’s 
government at this time;* during Garton’s keepership loans 
amounted to slightly less than half his total receipts.* By an 
agreement of 22 May 1328 Richard and William de la Pole undertook 
to advance {20 a day for the household on condition that the 
revenue from customs at the majority of harbours was to be assigned 
to them in repayment.‘ This contract was still in force when Bury 
took office on 21 August 1328. Between then and 9 February 1329 
he received from the two brothers £2840, but, for unknown 
reasons, payments stopped on that date; their advances were then 
already slightly in arrears. For some months there was no regular 
arrangement for supplying the wardrobe, but the Bardi advanced to 
Bury £3614 6s. 8d. for the expenses of the king’s visit to France, 


1 E. B. Pryde, ‘ The Deposits of Hugh Despenser the Younger with Italian Banker 
Eon. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., iii (1951), 347, m. 11 

? The various agreements with lenders to provide money for the wardrobe ha 
been discussed by FE. Russell, ‘ The societies of the Bardi and the Peruzzi and their 
dealings with Edward III, 1327-45’ in Finance and Trade under E:dward III (ed. G 
Unwin, Manchester, 1918), pp. 104-5; T. F. Tout, Chapters, iv (Manchester, 1928), 
85-8 and J. H. Johnson, ‘ The king’s wardrobe and household ’ in The English Govern 
ment at Work, 1327-36, i (Cambridge, Mass., 1940) 232. Our in purpose in de 


scribing these agreements again is to give information about the way in which they 


were carried out. 


° £17,879 195 44. out of total receipts of {36,326 11s 744 Garton § total receipt 
are given by Johnson, op. cit. p. 248 The loans consisted of {16,762 14. 4d. received 
by him directly (infra) and {1,117 6s. advanced on his behalf to others by the Bardi 

) ; 


(£200 paid in Paris for jewels purchased for Queen Philippa, Issue Roll, E. 403/249 
under 22 June 1330 and Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/4, no. 10; 
£450 paid to envoys, Johnson, op. cit. p. 248; £467 6s. paid to Richard de Bury, 
E. 101/127, no. 26) 

*K.R. Mem. Roll 2 Edw. LI (E. 159/104), Recorda, Trinity, m.1d.; Cal, Pat 
Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 301, 333, 338; Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 3543-4 Phe repayment 
of loans advanced under this and later agreements will be discussed below 

* Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/489, no. 563 and Issue Roll 
E. 403/249, under 28 April, 22 May, 25 May and 5 June 1330. 
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in May and June 1329 ' and they paid him {£148 at the end of July.? 
The financing of the household by the Bardi was regularized by 
an agreement of 17 August 1329.* Its terms were modelled on 
the earlier agreement with the de la Poles. The Bardi promised 
to advance {20 a day until 1 November 1330. They scrupulously 
fulfilled their contract, making fairly regular payments at short 
intervals. Bury received from them under this agreement {760.* 
His successor Garton received £8060 between 23 September 1329 
and 31 October 1330.5 Sometime before July 1330 Garton also 
received from the Bardi an additional sum of £2000, which had 
been originally intended for John of Hainault but was diverted to 
the use of the household.® 

The seizure of Roger Mortimer by Edward III on 19 October 
1330 occurred less than a fortnight before the agreement with the 
Bardi was due to expire. But the new Government was equally in 
need of their help. On 23 October the Bardi advanced {170 to 
Edward III at Leicester’? and before the king left Leicester on 27 
October * he had concluded with the Bardi a provisional agreement 
for the continuation of the regular advances to the wardrobe.’ A 
formal contract on the same terms was concluded in the parliament 
at Westminster on 20 January 1331.'° It was to be operative until 
1 November 1331 and by 16 October 1331, when he left office, 
Garton received under its terms £6702 135. 4d." 

Loans connected with the diplomatic or other foreign business 
of the Crown formed an important part of the advances that were 
asked of the Bardi, amounting as they did to slightly less than one- 
third of the total sum lent by them in the period studied here. The 
network of branches set up by the Bardi in all the leading com- 
mercial centres of western Europe made it natural that the king 
should turn to them for help in effecting payments on the continent, 


' Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 390 and E. 101/127, no. 26; Warrants for Issue, 
Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/489, no. 383 and Issue Roll, E. 403/246, under 3, 4, 
and 6 October 1329. 

* Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/489, no. 389 and Issue Roll, 
F.. 403/246, under 6, 7, and 19 October 1329. 

' The indenture of agreement, sealed with the privy seal, is enrolled on K.R. Mem. 
Roll 4 Edw. Ul, E. 159/106, Recorda, Easter, m.2. 

* Issue Roll, E. 403/246, under 28 February and 5 March 1330. 

‘Issue Rolls between 25 April 1330 and 12 March 1331 (E. 403, nos. 249, 253, 
254); Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/490, nos. 405a, 406, 407, 
408, 412, 425, 605, 610, 616, 628, 630, 634, 635, 637, 638. 

*K.R. Exchequer Account Various, E. 101/127, nos. 27 and 26; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1327-30, P. $33. 7 EB. 404/490, no. 637. 

* Letters under the great seal were dated at Leicester between 21 and 27 October 
1330 (Cal, Close Rolls, 1340-3, passim). 

* The agreement at Leicester is mentioned in a later agreement between the king 
and the Bardi, Ca/, Close Rolls, 1330-3, p. 280. 

'* Ibid. pp. 280-1 

4 Issue Rolls between 11 April and 16 December 1331 (E. 403, nos. 256 and 260); 
Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/490, nos. 361-4, 369, 46244, 522. 
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3 
especially at Avignon and Paris. Furthermore, business of this 
kind often required sudden and speedy expenditure both in England 
and abroad, which the king might not be able to defray out of his 
own resources.' Thus the Bardi advanced both in England and 
France {3614 65. 8d. for the expenses of Edward’s visit to France 
in May—June 1329 to render homage to Philip V1 * and they similarly 
provided {800 for the king’s sudden and secret journey to France 
in April 1331 for a meeting with the French king.* Payments to 
royal envoys, both before their departure from England and abroad, 
are numerous. The most important of them was the financing of 
the mission of William de Montague and Bartholomew de Burghersh 
to Avignon in 1329-30, in the course of which Montague was able 
to communicate secretly to the pope the king’s personal wishes.‘ 
The Bardi supplied £1318 165. 8d. to the two envoys;° this included 
1000 marks for the payment of the tribute due to the pope from the 
kingdom of England (par /e sens de la terre). We find the Bardi 
paying 100 marks in 1329 to Cardinal Peter de Monte Selio for two 
years’ pension due to him from the king’ and satisfying in 1330 a 
Paris craftsman, Peter Galeys, for {400 owed him by the king for 
various articles he had supplied for Queen Philippa on the occasion 
of the birth of Prince Edward.* 

During the period of slightly more than three years studied here 
the Bardi are known to have lent to the king at least £39,576 35. 6d.° 
Loans for the maintenance of the household formed the largest 
item, amounting to £17,670 135. 4d. The sum of £11,528 165. 114. 
was spent on the diplomatic business of the Crown and abroad. 
John of Hainault was paid {£/5 406 6s. 9d. in final settlement of a much 
larger debt originally owed to him by Edward III." The remaining 
£4970 65s. 6d. was needed by the king for a number of miscellaneous 
payments, mostly in England. The total royal indebtedness to the 


' Some information illustrating the importance of loans in financing diplomatic 


activities is provided by G. P. Cuttino, English Diplomatic Administration, 1259-1339 
(Oxford, 1940), pp. 168-7 His figures are incomplete, being derived solely fr 
accounts of envoys 


m 


*K.R. Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127, nos. 27 and 26. Some of the 


’ 


money was paid to Bury in gold Florentine florins (Bury’s 
no. I, p. 12). 


accounts, EB 101/444, 


* E. 101/127, nos. 27 and 26 


* For the circumstances of this mission see Tout, Chapters, iii. 27-8 


5 Ibid. and Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. $14. Further details are given on K.R. Men 
Roll, E. 159/106, Recorda, Easter, m.2 
*E. 101/127, no. 27. The Bardi appear also to have carried out in July 1343 the 


last payment of the tribute ever made by an English king. (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, 
p. 407; Cal. Papal Reg., Papal Letters, 1362-1404, iv. 16.) Dr. J. R. L. Highfield 
has given me much help on this subject. 7 ER. 101/127 
® Ibid. and E. 404/2, file 10 (petition of Peter Galeys) 
* All the figures in this paragraph are based on the account of the Bardi, E. rot 
no. 26, and on the receipt and issue rolls, unless otherwise stated 


, NOs. 27 and 26 


127, 


1” The indenture recording the debt due to him and payments made in its discharge 
is enrolled on K.R. Mem. Roll 2 Edw. III, E. 159/104, m.130d. (Recorda, Hilary) 
Cf. Tout, Chapters, iv. $4, n. 4. 
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Bardi was larger, as both the value of the commodities supplied by 
them for the households of the king and the queen and interest 
amounting to {11,000 must be included.' In supplying cloth and 
other luxury textiles, jewels and various precious objects, the Bardi 
were carrying on their ordinary mercantile business, which always 
formed a prominent part of the activities of their society. The 
Bardi had no monopoly of mercantile dealings with the court, but 
were only one of several firms, both foreign and English, supplying 
goods on credit to the king. During the three years discussed 
here the Bardi supplied to the wardrobe, the great wardrobe and 
the queen’s household, goods valued at £2312 145. 54d. In addition 
£52 was due to them as compensation for their wool seized at sea 
by a royal ship. This brings the total debt to them, exclusive of 
interest, to £42,040 175. 11}d.2 With interest added, the debt 
amounted to £53,040 175. 11}d. 

Richard and William de la Pole were of importance as lenders 
only in the first of the three years covered here, when they advanced 
£2840 to Bury. After their loans for the royal household came to 
an end on 9 February 1329, they seem to have withdrawn for a 
while from further extensive credit dealings with the Crown. Only 
two further loans by them, amounting together to £657, are known 
in 1329 and 1330. ‘They certainly could not compete at this period 
on equal terms with the Bardi and perhaps their resources were 
becoming exhausted. The cessation of loans by de la Poles does 
not appear to have been due to political causes. All through 
1329 and 1330 the de la Pole brothers were gradually securing 
repayment of their previous advances.* In July 1331 we find, 
however, William de la Pole again contracting to provide £840 for 
the household of Queen Philippa.’ A ‘ gift’ of zooo marks was 
made to de la Poles in November 1327," but there is no evidence 
of further ‘ gifts’ to them during the period studied here. 


' Infra. 

* This does not include separate loans by the Bardi to Queen Philippa. Her 
order, on 25 November 1331, to all her bailiffs to send all the money in their hands 
to London for payment to the Bardi, suggests a quite considerable debt (Chancery 
Miscellanea, C. 47/9/58 m.5, a roll of letters of Queen Philippa). 

* Issue Rolls under 22 May 1329 (E. 403/243) and under 6 June 1330 (E. 403/249). 

* In a division of their joint assets made in July 1331, Richard’s share was fixed at 
£3208. Printed in Ch. Frost, Notices relative to the early history of the town and port 
of Hull (London, 1827), Appendix, pp. 39-40. 

* Contrary to the suggestion of Tout, Chapters, iv. 86-7. Tout postdated the 
replacement of the de la Poles by the Bardi to the fall of Roger Mortimer. It seems 
doubtful whether replacement of Richard de la Pole in the office of king’s butler by 
Arnold Michal in February 1331, four months after the overthrow of Mortimer, was 
connected with this revolution. The de la Poles dealt consistently with every Govern- 
ment in turn; in 1322-3 they were willing to buy wool and lead valued at {227 from 
the properties of the earl of Lancaster, confiscated by Edward II (B. 358/15 m.16, 
Enrolled Accounts for the lands of the Contrariants, account of Roger Bellers). 

* Infra * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 1§7. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 190. For further discussion of such ‘ gifts * see below. 
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The remaining lenders were unimportant. Anthony Bache of 
Genoa was more prominent as a dealer in textiles, supplying the 
household with costly luxuries, than as a moneylender. Only fout 
loans, amounting together to £857, are recorded under his name 
on the receipt and issue rolls in July 1331. The city of London 
lent {1000 to Bury before 17 May 1329,* probably for the king’s 
visit to France, for which a number of religious houses was likewise 
asked to contribute loans. The royal letter of privy seal addressing 
this request to the abbot of Westminster asked for {100 and this 
amount was advanced.* The abbots of St. Mary’s York and 
Fountains and the prior of Ogbourne, administering the English 
properties of the abbey of Bec, likewise lent {100 each. The abbot 
of Westminster subsequently claimed that in order to raise the 
necessary money he had been forced to borrow from merchants 
a grant meschief.® The abbot of St. Mary’s York made the payment 
through the Bardi, who kept the letters obligatory under the 
exchequer seal promising the repayment of this debt, and the money 
was subsequently repaid to the Bardi. The abbots of Westminstet 
and Fountains were also ultimately repaid by the king,’ but there 
is no evidence of any royal payment to the prior of Ogbourne 
The Londoners were promptly repaid.* John and Nicholas de 
Ellerker, burgesses of Newcastle-on-Tyne, lent z00 marks in 
February 1330 to the royal chamber at Berwick; they were not 
repaid until 1335." Gawanus de Southorp, the master moneyer at 
the king’s mint at London and the king’s goldsmith, is credited 
by the receipt roll with a loan of {£84 10s. on 9 May 1330 for which 
he was not satisfied until the summer of 1337." 

The total sum raised by the Crown from lenders between August 
1328 and October 1331 amounted to {45,548 os. 2d. These loans 
were not distributed evenly in time. During the year between 21 


' Receipt Roll, E. 401/299, under 13 July 1331 and Issue Roll, E. 403/256, under 
16 July 1331 

* Issue Roll, E. 403/243, under 17 May 1329 and Bur wccount, K.R. Excl ier 
Accounts Various, E. 101/384, no. 1, p. 1d 

* Ancient Correspondence, 5.4 1/45, Nos. 213 and 214 lhe king request wa 
made sur son aler vers les parties de Trance 

* Receipt Roll, E. 401/285, under 19 May, 7 June, 6 and 24 J 1329; K.R. Mer 
Roll 3 Edw. III, BE. 159/105, Commissiones et Littere Patentes, ! baste 


* Ancient Correspondence, 5.C, 1/45, 1 

® Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, | 
under 3 July 1330. 

7 Issue Roll, E. 403/254, under 31 January 1331 and Warrants for Issue, b-xchequer 
of Receipt, E. 404/509, no. 137 (abbot of Fountains), Issue Roll, k.. 404/26 
24 February 1332 (abbot of Westminster 

* Issue Roll, E. 403/243, under 17 May 1329 


®Issue Roll, E. 403/254, under 15 December 1 und TI A t Deed 
E. 43/643 

Receipt Roll, E. 401/291, under 9 May 144 For Southory ‘ ce A 
Beardwood, *‘ The royal mints and exchang: n The English Government at Work 


1327-36, ui (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 42 
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August 1328 and 17 August 1329, the date of the agreement with 
the Bardi for financing the household, loans totalled {£12,512 135. 2d. 
Nearly one-third of this sum, £4014 6s. 8d., was needed for the 
king’s journey to France in May-June 1329. John of Hainault and 
the count of Juliers received £2300. At the exchequer’s request 
the Bardi paid £1260 due to Roger Mortimer, earl of March, for 
his stay with the king between 28 December 1328 and 17 January 
1329, during the civil war with the carl of Lancaster; very appositely 
they were to be partly repaid out of an assignment on a fine that 
bishop Stratford of Winchester, a leading Lancastrian partisan, had 
been forced to pay. {100 of the earl’s annual fee were likewise 
paid by the Bardi,? and they repaid Bury’s debenture, dated 
10 December 1328, for 500 marks due to Earl Warenne for his 
stay with the king.* The largeness of the sum suggests con 
siderable retinue and Warenne’s presence at court with his men 
may have been connected with the disturbed political situation in the 
autumn of 1328. Direct loans to the household amounted to £3988. 

During the following year and two months from 17 August 
1329 to Mortimer’s overthrow on 19 October 1330 the total amount 
borrowed rose to £19,453 5s. 6d. The household’s share of loans 
increased to £10,283 6s. 8d. The political events of this period 
are reflected in a payment of {200 by the Bardi to the earl of Kent 
in France, by order of the king and Queen Isabella,‘ and in a loan 
of {1000 from the Bardi to pay a royal gift to Mortimer’s daughter 
on her marriage to a son of the Earl Marshal.6 John of Hainault 
and the count of Juliers received £3706 6s. 9d. Various embassies 
to France claimed £1865 95. 4d. 

The first year of Edward’s personal rule until Garton’s retirement 
on 16 October 1331 witnessed some fall in borrowing. The year’s 
total was {£13,582 115., out of which the household received 
£7372 135. 4d. The Bardi provided £867 16s. 8d. for the costs of 
the king’s visit to France in April 1331, advancing some of it, at 
any rate, in France.* Various missions to France, Avignon, and 
the Netherlands required loans totalling £2942 25. 10d. and Otho, 
lord of Cuyk in Brabant, was paid 100 marks by the Bardi. No 
loans were needed to make payments of a ‘ political’ character to 
English magnates. As in the previous years, miscellaneous advances 
to pay for royal purchases, to discharge the Crown’s debts to various 

‘Issue Rolls under 28 February 1329 (E. 403/240) and 14 December 1330 (E. 
403/246); Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/500, nos. 177 and 178. 


* Issue Roll, E. 403/243, under 9 June 1329. 


*K.R, Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127, no. 26; Warrants for Issue, 


Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/500, nos. 246-8; Cal Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, Pp. 342. 

* KR. Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127, no. 27 and Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, 
p. $20 
* K.R. Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127, no, 27 and Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, 
p. $02 
*K.R I x hequer Accounts \ arious, I 


101/127, No, 27 
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persons, to pay messengers, visitors to the court, officials, &c., 
account for the rest of the year’s total of loans. 

In the early years of Edward III’s reign revenue from customs 
provided the chief security for the repayment of loans. The 
customs constituted the largest single source of royal income and 
they were always being levied.' Lenders preferred assignments on 
customs to other methods of repayment not only because they were 
more likely to be speedily satisfied from this source than from any 
other, but also because the method of collecting the customs made 
it especially easy for the creditor to ensure that the entire amount 
levied was paid out to him. When the whole revenue from customs 
at a harbour was assigned to a royal creditor he was usually allowed 
to keep half the customs seal, so that no export could take place 
without his knowledge and concurrence.? The agreement of 22 
May 1328 with the de la Poles, by which they obliged themselves 
to provide {20 a day for the household, stipulated that they wer 
to receive the revenue from the customs at all the main east coast 
harbours * and, when the Bardi undertook in August 1329 to take 
over the financing of the household, the customs at all these hat 
bours, with the exception of Kingston upon Hull, were transferred 
to them.* The de la Poles were allowed to retain for the time 
being the revenue from customs at Kingston upon Hull and to hold 
it until the entire royal debt to them was repaid.’ The subsequent 
agreements with the Bardi for financing the household confirmed 
their control of the revenue from customs and extended it to include 
Kingston upon Hull as well as part of the customs at Southampton 
and other south coast ports.* Throughout this period various 
other loans by the Bardi were likewise being repaid by additional 
assignments on Customs at various harbours. 

The revenue from customs fluctuated in 1329-32 between 
£12,000 and £14,000,’ totalling therefore a little less than the average 
annual debt to the king’s creditors. But the revenue from customs 
was never available in its entirety for payments to the de la Poles 
and the Bardi, as several persons were entitled to an annual fee out 
of the customs * and the king not infrequently repaid other debts, 


rhe importance of the customs is well stressed by J. R. Strayer in h troduct 
to The English Government at Work 1327-36, ii. §$—7, 27-31 
* The assignments on the customs at this period are discussed | M. H. Mil 


* The collectors of customs’, ibid. pp. 192~4 
*K.R. Mem. Roll 2 Edw. Ill, E. 159/104, Recorda, Trinity, 
‘K R. Mem Roll 4 kdw iil, I 1§9/ 1060, Rec da, haster 


» Ibid. ® Cal. Close Roli 133 ip 4 

” Strayer, op. cit. p. 5 andn.9; M. H. Mills, ‘ The collectors of custom bid. | 

* Thus in the agreement of 17 August 1329 between the Bardi and the king t 
merchants had to agree to the deduction from the customs in their hands of annua 
fees totalling £1,660 due to John of Hainault, count of Juliers, John of Florence 
John de Berners, William Chamberlain, and Gerard de Potes (E. 159/106, Recorda 
Easter, m.2). The same payments, with the exception of 5 marks to johs t 
Florence, were chargeable upon the customs in 1441 (€ al, Close 
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such as, for example, the money due to various Gascon creditors, 
out of the same source. The customs tended, in fact, to be over- 
charged with assignments. When, following the agreement with 
the de la Poles in May 1328, the exchequer was directed to make 
the necessary assignments at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hartlepool, 
Ravenspur, Kingston upon Hull, Boston, Lynn, Yarmouth, Ipswich, 
and London, the barons of the exchequer, while complying with 
the royal order, recorded that they had inspected the customs 
accounts for the preceding period and had examined the existing 
assignments on them, of which large sums still remained to be paid, 
and that it clearly appeared quod iidem exitus ultra assignaciones pre- 
dictas per annum proximo futurum vix sufficiunt ad dictas expensas 
hospicii faciendas.* \t is not surprising that repayment was usually 
very gradual. But there is no doubt that the customs formed the 
mainstay of the system of regular credit dealings, without which 
the royal government could not have been financed smoothly. 
£3497 lent by the de la Poles during the period here studied was 
repaid entirely out of customs, while out of £39,576 3s. 6d. lent by 
the Bardi, at least £17,906 6s. 64d. was repaid from the same 
source,* 

Every kind of royal revenue might at times be used to repay 
loans. We find the Bardi being assigned £938 10s. out of the 
proceeds of the sale of surplus royal victuals,* {£189 135. 7d. out of 
the revenues of lands in the king’s custody by confiscation or 
otherwise,® £378 145. 5d. out of a fine imposed upon Bishop Stratford 
of Winchester in 1329 and £185 155. 6d. out of the money due 
from various sheriffs and the citizens of York.? £733 6s. 8d. 
available in Gascony out of a larger sum sent over by the king from 
England was received by the Bardi,’ who also secured 10,000 
marks out of the great windfall of 30,000 marks that the Scottish 
king had agreed to pay by the terms of the peace treaty with Eng- 
land.* Finally, some payments were made to the Bardi in cash, 
directly out of the treasury. 

The proceeds of direct taxation formed the ultimate royal 
reserve. Every few years the king was able to secure a grant of 
lay or ecclesiastical subsidy, often the two together, and this usually 


1 Eg. Cal. Close Rolls, 1330-3, p. 280. 

*K.R, Mem. Roll 2 Edw. III, E. 159/104, Recorda, Trinity, m.1d. 

' These totals of payments and assignments out of customs are based on figures 
on the issue rolls 

* Issue Rolls, E, 403/246, under 14 December 1329 and 25 January 1330. 

’ Issue Roll, E. 403/246, under 6 October, 6 and 10 November 1329, and 5 March 
133 * Issue Roll, E. 403/240, under 28 February 1329. 

’ Issue Rolls, E.. 403/243, under g June 1329 and E 403/246, under 3 and 21 October, 
2 and 7 December 1329 

*K.R, Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127, nos. 27 and 26. 


* Ibid. and Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, p. 470, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 11 and Cal 
Close Rolls, 1330-3, p. 109 
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sufficed to discharge the king’s outstanding liabilities to his creditors 
as well as to provide security for further advances. Four lay 
subsidies were granted to Edward III during the first decade of his 
reign in 1327, 1332, 1334, and 1336. Together they yielded about 
£135,000.! The clergy granted to Edward tenths on ecclesiastical 
property in 1327, 1334, and 1336 ; between 1330 and 1333 he also 
shared in taxes imposed upon the English clergy by the pope. 
These clerical taxes yielded about {90,000 to Edward Ill? The 
loans contracted during the first year of Edward III’s reign were 
partly repaid out of the lay twentieth and the clerical tenth granted 
to the Crown in 1327. While no further grant was made by the 
laity until 1332, Edward III was able to enjoy from 1330 to 1333 
the moiety of four ecclesiastical tenths which the pope had conceded 
to him in January 1330.4 The proceeds were forthwith assigned 
to the Bardi * and by the end of October 1331 they received £17,000, 
representing the king’s share of the tenths for the first two years." 

All loans to the English Crown, with the possible exception of 
some loans from non-professional English lenders, can be assumed 
to have normally borne interest in this period or to have been 
otherwise remunerated. For example, the agreement of January 
1331 with the Bardi stipulated that ‘ the king will have regard both 
to the sum of money thus paid or to be paid... and to the 
damages and expenses sustained . . . by reason of this service ’.’ 
The compensation chiefly took the form of ‘ gifts’ of money, for 
which royal letters obligatory were given to the lenders and these 
* gifts’ were treated as part of the aggregate debt owed by the 
king.* The ‘ gifts’ conceded to the Bardi in connexion with the 
advances made by them during the three years studied here totalled 
£11,000, Ona total debt of {£42,000 this amounts to a rate of 26 
per cent. Most of the evidence is too incomplete or too imprecise 
to permit estimates of the rate of interest on particular loans. The 
first gift to the Bardi, of £2000, was made at Canterbury in 1329, 
shortly after the king’s return from his visit to France and was 
intended to compensate them for their advances on this occasion 


1 My total, based on J. F. Willard, Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, 1290-1334 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1934), pp. 343-5. A second subsidy, granted in the autumn of 
1336, has been omitted as it was collected only in 1337 and belongs to the period of 
the French war. 

* My total, based on W. E. Lunt, ‘ The collectors of clerical subsidies granted to 


the king by the English clergy ’ in The English Government at Work, 1327-36, ii, 227-42 
* The payments to royal creditors out of the twentieth of 1327 are discussed by 
J. F. Willard, ‘ The Crown and its creditors, 1327-33", ante, xlii (1927), 12-19. Sex 


also for further examples Ca/. Close Rolls, 1427-30, pp. 195, 311 

* Lunt, /oc. cit. pp. 228-9. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 11. 

* Ibid. p. 194 and K.R. Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127, no. 26 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1330-3, p. 280. 

® For a fuller account of this method of remunerating lenders see Fryde, ‘ Material 
(1949), pp. 118-20, 133-5. 
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as well as for some earlier loans. A year later, in May 1330, the 
king granted to the Bardi £4000 for loans other than the advances 
to the household and in compensation for the delays in payments 
promised to them, which had been postponed three times.? Two 
gifts, one of {1000 in December 1330 and the other of {£2000 in 
March 1331, were conceded in connexion with £5406 paid to John 
of Hainault and with loans to the household which were advanced 
between 17 August 1329 and 1 November 1330,* and which are 
known to have totalled £8820. This would amount to a rate of 
21 per cent., though actually it was somewhat smaller, as certain 
other unspecified loans were also included. A gift of £1000, 
granted to the Bardi in October 1331, forms the last item in their 
account for the three years ending in October 1331.4 The auditing 
of this account was completed on 20 February 1332 and on that 
day the Bardi were granted letters obligatory for £7493 135. 94d. 
still due to them; * simultaneously they received a further gift of 
£1000* which may have been made in compensation for this 
outstanding debt. 

A lender could expect to benefit from the royal gifts made to 
him only after he had entirely recovered his own advances. The 
story of Edward III’s account with the Bardi for the years 1328-31 
shows that in normal times important lenders could secure repay- 
ment of their advances, and of some part of the interest as well, 
without too long a delay. By October 1331 the Bardi had been 
repaid all the loans made during the preceding three years and also 
£2506 6s. 2hd. of interest; the remaining debt of £7493 135. 94d. 
consisted entirely of interest. It is true that the actual debt owed 
to them at that time may have been somewhat ‘larger than these 
figures would suggest. In accounting with creditors the exchequer 
always treated assignments on royal revenues as if they were 
accomplished payments and it is possible that some of the assign- 
ments previously granted to the Bardi may not have been fully 
executed by that date. But if payment of assigned sums was not 
seriously in arrears, this would mean that in this particular case the 
Bardi had managed to cash a substantial amount of interest. They 
may have received enough interest to cover at least a part, and 
possibly even the whole, of the overhead expenses of all the Bardi 
establishments in England during these three years. This would 


' K.R. Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127, no. 27 and Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, 
Pp. 39§ 
* E, 101/127, no, 27 and Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 520-21. 
It. 101/127, no, 27 and Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, pp. 29, 96. 
‘hE. 101/127, no. 27 and Cal. Pat, Rolls, 1330-4, p. 193. 
K.R. Mem. Roll 6 Edw. UI, E. 
Hilary, m.1d, 


* Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/2, file 13 (mandate to the 


treasurer and chamberlains to pay this gift). 


159/108, Commissiones et Littere Patentes, 
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make more profitable the considerable amount of private business, 


both mercantile and financial, transacted by the Bardi 
country. 


in this 


A regular system of borrowing, as it functioned in the first 
decade of the reign of Edward III, conferred upon the king a much 
greater degree of freedom in financial matters than he could have 
otherwise possessed. It made him independent of the delays and 
irregularities in the collection of the ordinary royal revenue and 
ensured a steady supply of money for the essential governmental 
services and institutions. Necessary payments could be made 
without delay and any unexpected requirements, even when quite 
considerable, could be met without much regard to the state of the 
royal finances at the time. But this did not exhaust the advantages 
of the system. Much of the borrowing represented only an antici 
pation of the king’s ordinary revenue. But Edward III was 
achieving more than that; he had found a practicable way of living 
regularly beyond his ordinary resources, of increasing them by 
some thousands of pounds each year, in the anticipation of some 
future grant of extraordinary revenues, lay or clerical taxes, that 
would wipe out the accumulated surplus debt. The system of 
regular borrowing made it easier for England to sustain the role of 
a great power which the ambitions of English kings and their 
possession of continental dominions imposed upon this country: 
it must be taken into account among the factors that encouraged 
Edward III to embark upon his Scottish adventure and that later 
made him ready to face war with France. Regular borrowing also 
conferred upon the king a much greater freedom in everyday 
administration and perhaps also in bargaining with the assemblies 
of magnates, commons and clergy. But the whole system depended 
for its proper functioning on the king’s capacity to collaborate with 
parliament and ecclesiastical convocations. Regular borrowing 
was a costly device, involving a heavy interest charge. It served 
to increase in the long run the king’s financial dependence upon the 
support of his subjects in parliament and convocation. 


E. B. Frype. 
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The Returns of the Inquisitions of Depopulation 


‘a returns of inquisitions of enclosure and depopulation 
cannot be used as evidence of the extent of depopulating 
enclosure in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The use of 
the returns for this purpose, first promoted by I. S. Leadam," was 
lent a cloak of authority by E. F. Gay,? became incorporated in 
general works,? in spite of the cautionary note sounded by Gonner,‘ 
and has more recently formed the basis of a study of enclosure in 
Leicestershire * and of an article on Lincolnshire enclosure by Mr. 
J. D. Gould.® 

Various statutes were made for the maintenance of tillage and 
the prevention of depopulation, but the only ones that concern us 
immediately are those that gave rise to inquisitions. Of these the 
first is that of 4 Henry VII, c. 19. This forbids the decay of farms 
with twenty or more acres in tillage and husbandry. If such decays 
be made, 


thenne it be liefull to the kyng, if ony suche londes or houses be 
holden of hym immediatly, or to the lordes of the fees, if ony 
suche londes ben holden of theym immediatly, to resceyve yerely 
halfe the value of thyssues and profytes of ony suche londes, wherof 
the house or houses ben not soo mayntened and susteyned. And 
the same halfendele of thissue and profytes to have, holde and kepe 
to hys or their owen use wythoute ony thyng therfore to be payed 
or yeven to suche tyme as the same house or houses be suffyciently 
bylded or repayred ayen. And that noo maner of freeholde be in 
the king ne in ony suche lord or lordes by the takyng of ony such 
profytes of or in ony suche londes in noo maner of fourme, but 


11. S. Leadam, The Domesday of Inclosures (London, 2 vols., 1897), hereinafter cited 
as Domesday of Inclosures; ‘The \nquisitions of 1517. Inclosures and Evictions’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new set., vi (1892), vii (1893), viii (1894). 

* E. F. Gay, * The Inquisitions of Depopulation in 1517 and the “ Domesday of 
Inclosures’’’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new ser., xiv (1900); ‘The Midland Revolt 
and the Inquisitions of Depopulation of 1607’, ibid. xviii (1904); ‘ Inclosures 
in England in the Sixteenth Century’, Qmart. Journ. Econ. xvii (1904). 

* Eg. J. B. Black, The Reign of Elizabeth (Oxford, 1936), pp. 213, 425, map opposite 
p 448; Conyers Read, Bibliography of British History (Oxford, 1933), p. 171. 

*k. C. K. Gonner, Common Land and Inclosure (London, 1912), p. 153, 0. 3- 

*L. A. Parker, ‘ The Depopulation Returns for Leicestershire ’, Trans. Leies. Arch. 
Soe, xxiii (1947); Exmelosure in Leicestershire (Ph.D. thesis, London Univ., 1948). 

* J. D. Gould, ‘ The Inquisition of Depopulation of 1607 in Lincolnshire’, ante, 
lxvii (1952), 392 sgq. 
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oonly the kyng and the sayd lord or lordes have power to take, 
receyve, and have the sayd yssues and profytes as is above said, And 
therfore the kyng or the sayd lord or lordes to have power to 
distreyne for the same issues and profytes to be had and perceyved 
by theym in fourme above sayd by auctorite of this presente acte. 


The Act of 6 Henry VIII, c. 5 ordered decayed houses of hus- 
bandry to be restored within one year; otherwise half their annual 
value was forfeit to the king or the lord of the fee. In addition, if 
the immediate lord failed to exact his forfeiture, the lord next above 
might take it to his own use ‘and so every lord or lords frome 
oon to another’ up to the king. Next year, the statute of 7 Henry 
VIII, c. 1 made perpetual a slightly modified version of that of 6 
Henry VIII, c. 5. 

In order to collect informations, commissioners, including 
clerics and lawyers, were appointed to hold inquisitions county by 
county. The juries they impanelled seem to have been composed 
in much the same way as those for inquisitions post mortem.’ Indeed, 
the whole proceeding was conducted much like an escheator’s 
inquisition, where the office was found by the presentment of a 
jury on the informations and evidences produced by the interested 
parties,* save that depopulation offices must have been based 
mainly on informations. Now, inquisitions post mortem themselves 
are not admissible as evidence in all particulars. The statute of 
19 Henry VII, c. 34 allows the heirs or relatives of attainted rebels 
to traverse the inquest or office held for their lands ‘ after the forme 
uppon travers in the Kingis Chauncerye tended used’. ‘ An Acte 
agaynst Escheators and Comyssioners for makinge false returnes of 
Offices and Comyssions’ (1 Henry VIII, c. 8) recites that many 
false inquisitions have been made of late years, an offence for which 
escheators or commissioners were in future to forfeit {100 for 
each office or commission falsely made. Sometimes escheators 
returned offices that were never found and sometimes they changed 
the matter of the office. All escheators and commissioners were 
to sit in convenient open places and evidence was only to be given 
in open court. The inquisition was to be indented, the counter- 
part remaining with the jury. This Act was made perpetual by 
3 Henry VIII, c. 2. ‘ An Acte for Admyttance of a travers agaynst 
an untrew Inquisicion’ (1 Henry VIII, c. 12) recites that some 
untrue inquisitions had been found by Sir Richard Empson and 
Edmund Dudley, who had claimed land to be held im capite when 
it was not. The aggrieved parties had been unable to tend any 
traverse and had been forced to sue out livery. In future, every- 


1 Domesday of Inclosures, i. 10-1, 81-6, 100-1, 158-9, 248-Go, 427; Ul. 394-454, 459, 
641-2. 

* The Book of John Rowe, ed. W. H. Godfrey (Sussex Rec. Sox 
Brit. Mus., Add. Roll. 24745. 


» ¥EXIV, 1925), p-. 115, 
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one was to have the right to tend a traverse in Chancery, any livery 
sued in the reign of Henry VII notwithstanding. That incorrect 
inquisitions were not confined to the reign of Henry VII and that 
the findings of offices were frequently traversed throughout the 
remaining history of knight service is shown by the numerous 
bundles of such traverses still surviving.' Thus there is nothing in 
the procedure for offices or commissions to inspire us with an 
unbounded faith in the returns of the enclosure commissions. 
Whatever confidence Wolsey had in the inquisitions, it did not 
deter him, even before the 1517 returns were due in Chancery, 
from issuing fresh commissions for duplicate inquisitions to be 
held the very next year.2 The commissioners, reinforced by John 
Hales, revisited the midland counties in 1518. According to 
Leadam, the new commissions were issued ‘ both with the object 
of supplying complementary evidence to the presentments of 1517, 
and to return cases that had escaped their inquiry ’.4 This is true,® 
but omits to say that many of the presentments of 1518 are revisions 
and corrections of those of 1517. Thus in 1517 a man is accused 
of decaying six messuages, converting one hundred and sixty 
acres to pasture, putting down ten ploughs and displacing cighty- 
eight persons, while in 1518 this is amended to ten cottages, twenty 
ploughs, five hundred acres and one hundred persons.’ In another 
instance, the nine ploughs and sixty persons of 1517 become six 
ploughs and forty-cight persons in 1518, both the presentments 
being followed up in proceedings, although the one included the 
other.? Another presentment is changed from five messuages, five 
ploughs, three hundred and sixty acres and forty persons to three 
messuages, five ploughs, two hundred acres and twenty persons.*® 


''T. F. 'T. Plucknett, A Concise History of the Common Law (4th edn., London, 1948), 
p. 156; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundles 1-3, 7, 17, 23-5, 28, 32~3. 

* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 10. 

* Domesday of Inclosures, ii. 454, 459; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, 
bundle 2, nos. 2, 6, 10; bundle 24; bundle 28, file 1, nos. 36, 43, 56-7; file 5, nos. 
31, 38, 55; file 6, m. 48; file 7, m. 1; file 8, nos. 4, 15, 57, 60; Exch., K.R., Memo- 
randa, Recorda, Hil. 11 Hen. VIII, rot. 33; East. 12 Hen. VIII, rots. 21-2; Mich. 12 
Hen. VII, rot. 9; Hil. 14 Hen. VIII, rots. 19-20; Trin. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 19; East. 
19 Hen, VII, rot. 23; Mich. 25 Hen. VIII, rot. 54; King’s Bench, Placita coram 
Domino Rege, Trin. 13 Hen, VIII, Rex, rot. 6. 

* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 10. 

*P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 20; East. 
18 Hen. VIII, ror. 19; L.T.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 13 Hen. VII, rot. 16; 
Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 5, no. 53; file 6, mm. 1, 5, 50; 
file 8, no. 57; K.B., Coram Rege, Trin. 13 Hen, VIII, Rex, rot. 6; Domesday of In- 
closures, i. 162-4, 298. 


* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 209-10; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, 
bundle 28, file 8, no. 60. 


* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 192-4; P.R.O., Chancery, Common | aw Pleadings, 
bundle 2, no. 6. 


* Domesday of Enclosures, i. 210; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 
28, file 8, nos. 51, 68. 
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Many other similar instances could be cited.!. Nevertheless, with the 
additional and amending returns of the 1518 commission still not 
received in Chancery, suits for half profits were commenced against 
many supposed tenants in capite.* 

The procedure was as follows. First, there was an inquisition 
to amass informations. If a prima facie case could be constructed 
on an information, it was presented by the jury and recorded in 
English, the commission being only to enquire and not to try ot 
determine. These presentments were then engre sssed in Latin 
and returned into Chancery. Writs of scire facias might then be 
directed to the sheriffs and returned by them, seire feci if served, 
nibil if not. Served with a scire facias, the party had either to entet 
an appearance in Chancery, showing cause why distraint should 
not be levied, or lose the case by default. Most of those sum 
moned made an appearance, either in person or by one of the six 
clerks in Chancery, demurred to the insufficiency of the inquisition 
to be answered at law, pleaded the pardon and traversed the pre 
sentment of the commission. Sometimes detailed answers wer: 
entered, but more usually merely a straight traverse that put the 
Crown to the proof of most or all of the particulars. Since traverses 
of offices and commissions were allowed by statute, even Wolsey 
had no choice (unless the defendant expressly relinquished his 
traverse), but either to drop the case altogether or send it for trial 
at the Assizes, a writ of justicies being directed to the sheriff. Mean 
while, upon the entering of the appearance, there had already been 
directed to the sheriff a writ of supersedeas pendente to stay distraint 
pending proceedings. But if either party felt his case too weak to 
be tried out, as might appear after a discovery of the documents, 
he might drop it at this juncture, the defendant relinquishing his 
traverse and submitting to the conscience of the chancellor, or the 
Crown directing a writ of supersedeas omnino to the sheriff to desist 
altogether from distraint. Again, it sometimes happened that a 
defendant might waive his right of traverse at the outset, either 
because his case was too weak to be defended or because it was so 
strong that it could hardly fail even in Chancery.® 

' E.g., Domesday of Inclosures, i. 197-8, 228, 293; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law 
Pleadings, bundle 2, no. 3; bundle 28, file 5, no. 43; file 6, m. 83; file 8, no. 55; 
Exch., L.T.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 10; East. 15 Hen. VIII, 
rot. 45. 

® Domesday of Inclosures, i. 10 

® Domesday of Inclosures, i. 9-10; G. Jacob, A New Law Dictionary (London, 1729), 
art. ‘ Supersedeas’; Cowell, A Law Dictionary (London, 1727), art. ‘ Supersedeas 
J. Rastell, Les Termes de la Ley (London, 1629), fo. 283; W. H. Watson, The Office and 
Duty of Sheriff (London, 1827), 1989, 271, 290, 328; Plucknett, /oc. cit.; and the cases 
referred to herein. It would seem that the inquisition was against law, if for no other 
reason, then because the presentments were in English (Domesday of Inclosures, i. 217-21, 
244, 248-60; E. Coke, Reports (London, 1748), pt. xii, p. (31); P.R.O., Exch., K.R., 


Miscellanea of the Exchequer, bundle 10, no. 7). There were conflicts between Wolsey 
and the common lawyers. Plucknett, op. cit. pp. 658-9. 
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Since the issues were sometimes tried at the Assizes, and since 
the inquisitions were conducted before juries, it would be useful if 
we could determine how far these juries were susceptible of being 
swayed unduly one way or the other. The inquisition juries of 
1517 do not seem to have been generally deterred from presenting 
persons of rank.! Nor were those of 1607.2. John Hales says that 
some poor men were threatened with reprisals for presenting 
enclosures in 1548-9,* and similar complaints were made at the 
time of Wolsey’s commissions.‘ Yet it seems also in reference to 
these latter that Lord Darcy said ‘none shall lack that be over 
marvellous and odible for any goodman to hear’. An Henrician 
prosecutor, in an enclosure case, claimed that there was a great 
labour in the jury to the contrary that was only just overcome.*® 
Assize juries did sometimes convict enclosers, while the inquisition 
juries presented some alleged offenders who were later acquitted 
not only at the Assizes but also by Cardinal Wolsey or Sir Thomas 
More.’ Thus our present knowledge on this point permits no 
conclusion. ‘This matter may be shelved, however, for the time 
being, since the cardinal error of Leadam and Gay was not here 
but consisted in mistaking the first step of the enclosure proceedings 
for the last, the presentment for the judgement. 

This error has hitherto obscured much of interest in the pro- 
ceedings. For example, the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem was 
accused of decaying two messuages and converting forty-six acres 
to pasture in two Berkshire villages, by which six persons were 
displaced. When Prior Thomas received a summons, he sent his 
servant, Thomas Leyland, to make a personal appearance in Chancery, 
where he deposed that both the messuages were and had continually 
been occupied in husbandry and that the land of each of the tene- 
ments was and had been ‘ summe yeres in tillage and summe yeres 
in pasture after the custome of the seid Countres amongst the 
husbondmen afore this tyme vsed’. Thus toa charge of conversion 
to permanent pasture the answer is given that convertible hus- 
bandry is practised. A writ of supersedeas omnino ends the proceed- 
ings.* Another defendant simply swears that the messuage con- 
cerned is in repair and is used in husbandry and the Crown drops 


' E.g. Domesday of Inclosures, i. 160, 244-5, 251, 258, 268-9, 337; ii. 346, 359-60, 384. 

*E.g. L. A. Parker, * The Depopulation Returns for Leicestershire ’, Trans. Leics. 
Arch. Soe. xxiii (1947), 32, 38-9, 40, 54; Gay, ‘ The Midland Revolt and the Inquisitions 
of Depopulation of 1607’, Trans, Royal Hist. Soe. xviii (1904), 226. 

* A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England, ed. E.. Lamond (Cambridge, 
1893), lix. 

* P.R.O., Requests, Hen. VIII, bundle 8, no. 256. 

* Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vol. iv, pt. iii, no. 5749. 

* Gay, ‘The Midland Revolt and the Inquisitions of Depopulation of 1607’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new ser., xviii (1904), 225. 7 See below, pp. 218-20. 

* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 117-18, 150; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, 
bundle 24; Exch. K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, rot. 40. 
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its case, further vexation being avoided by a writ of supersedeas 
omnino.» A defendant files an affidavit denying all estate in the 
premises and proceedings are abandoned.*? In response to a pre 
sentment of enclosure at Harwell, the defendants swear in Chancery 
that the messuage was in repair at the time of the inquisition and is 
now and that the land was always used in husbandry. The case is 
dropped. A Northamptonshire defendant has his case dismissed 
in Chancery because he had no estate in the premises. A discovery 
in Chancery of the indentures of a Warwickshire defendant proves 
that he has no estate in the premises. Various other defendants 
from Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Warwickshire 
prove to the satisfaction of the chancellor that the messuages 
allegedly devastated and the arable allegedly converted to pasture 
were in repair and tillage at the time of the inquisition and at all 
other material times. The commissioners of 1517 returned the 
earl of Devon for decays and expulsions at Burton in Berkshire, 
but the verdict of the Assize jury was that there had been no devas 
tation or decay and no evictions, the land having been cultivated 
at the time of the inquisition and ever since.’ 

At the Berkshire Assizes the jury gives a verdict that the farm 
returned as destroyed was sustained and cultivated at the time of 
the inquisition.* Two prosecutions relating to a Bedfordshire 
village failed at the Assizes. In one the verdict was that the pre- 
mises were not held of the king, that the presentment of the 1517 
commission was parcel of the presentment of the 1518 commission 
and that the land was maintained in husbandry before, during 
and after both the inquisitions.* In the other the verdict 
was that the messuage had always been in repair and the land 


1 Domesday of Inclosures, i. 107; P.R.O., Exch 
13 Hen. VIII, rot. 8. 


K R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil 


® Domesday of Inclosures, i. 145; Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, East. 12 Hen 
VIII, rot. 12. 

® Domesday of Inclosures, i. 146; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 
z, no. 18; Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 13 Hen. VIII, rot. 8 

* Domesday of Inclosures, i. yo1-2, P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil 
11 Hen. VIII, rot. 16 


5 Domesday of Inclosures, ii. 446-7; P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, 
Hil. 17, Hen. VIII, rot. 9. 
* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 105, 141-2, 361; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law 


Pleadings, bundle 28, file 8, no. 8; Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Mich. 11, 
Hen. VIII, rots. 9, 33; Trin. 12 Hen. VIII, rot. 2; Trin. 13 Hen. VIII, rot. 24; Hil 
14 Hen. VIII, rot. 20. 

7 Domesday of Inclosures, i. 124; P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 12 
Hen. VIII, rot. 27; K.B., Coram Rege, Trin. 12 Hen. VIII, Rex, rot. 7 

* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 113-14; P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, 
Mich. 12 Hen. VIII, rot. 26; K.B., Coram Rege, East. 12 Hen. VIII, Rex, 
rot. 6, 


* Domesday of Inclosures, ii. 470-1; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, 
bundle 28, file 1, no. $6; K.B., Coram Rege, Hil. 14 Hen. VIII, Rex, rot. 5 
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always cultivated.1 The Crown lost a similar case at Bedford 
Assizes, the verdict being that the messuage had always been main- 
tained, the land always occupied in culture, no plough ever put 
down and no person ever displaced.* At Assizes in Gloucestershire 
and Buckinghamshire verdicts go against the Crown because the 
premises were not held in capite.* In Buckinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and Warwickshire the Crown 
lost many other Assize cases, the verdict being sometimes also that 
the premises were not held of the king, but always that the de- 
vastations, conversions to pasture, putting down of ploughs and 
evictions of persons were not committed as alleged. At Chesham 
in Buckinghamshire a fresh inquisition by special commission 
returned that a messuage allegedly decayed was in sufficient repair 
for husbandry, and that, although there was too little land to 
maintain a whole plough, supposedly put down, the greater part 
of the land was ploughed every year. The Crown dropped its 
charges and issued a writ of supersedeas omnino.® After Sir Richard 
Sacheverell and his wife had answered in Chancery that their mes- 
suages in three Buckinghamshire villages were in repair and their 
lands in cultivation, they were dismissed the court.* After a trial 
in the King’s Bench, Wolsey dismissed a Chancery case on the 
grounds that the inquisition was insufficient.? The prior of 
Daventry was accused of the decay of three messuages in a North- 
amptonshire village, the enclosure and conversion of one hundred 
and sixteen acres and the expulsion of eighteen persons. He 
deposed on oath in Chancery that he had only one messuage there 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, East. 15 Hen. VIII, rot. 14; Chancery, 
Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 1, no. 45. 


* Domesday of Inclosures, ii. 459-60; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, 
bundle 2, no. 11; bundle 28, file 1, nos. 46-7; Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, 
Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, rot. 33; Hil. 14 Hen. VIII, rots. 1-2; K.B., Coram Rege, Hil. 11 
Hen. VIII, Rex, rot. 10. 

* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 195, 197-8; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, 
bundle 2, nos. 3, 14; bundle 28, file 3, no. 77; file 4, no. 85; file 8, nos. 53, 55; 
Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, rots. 8, 32; Trin. 14 Hen. 
VIII, rot. 18; K.B., Coram Rege, Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, Rex, rot. 6; Hil. 11 Hen. VIII, 
Rex, rot. 19; East. 12 Hen. VIII, Rex, rot. 12. 

* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 172~%, 242~4, 440, 360-1 ; ii. 429, 445-6, 449-50; P.R.O., 
Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 2, nos. 7-8, 12-13, 15—16, 19, 21; bundle 
28, file 3, no. 46; file 4, nos. 71, 73, 84; file 5, nos. 40, 43, $8; file 7, mm. 8-9, 25-7; 
file 8, nos. 3, 53, 67; Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 11 Hen. VIII, rots. 3, 
19, 26; Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, rots. 11, 17, 40; Hil. 12 Hen. VIII, rots. 10, 26; East. 
12 Hen. VIII, rot. 11; Trin. 12 Hen. VIII, rots. 6-7; Hil. 13 Hen. VIII, rots. 16, 33; 
East. 13 Hen, VIII, rot. 21; Trin. 13 Hen. VII, rots. 11, 17, 26; Trin. 14 Hen. VIII, 
rot. 19; Trin. 15 Hen. VIII, rot. 19; K.B., Coram Rege, Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, Rex, 
rot. 10; Hil. 11 Hen. VIII, Rex. rots. 7-8, 11, 14, 21; East. 12 Hen. VIII, Rex, rots. 8, 
14-15; Trin. 12 Hen. VIII, Rex, rots. 3, 6, 10-12, 15; Trin. 13, Hen. VIII, Rex, rots. 
6, 9. 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Mich. 12 Hen. VIII, rot. 9. 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Trin. 15 Hen. VIII, rot. 3. 


* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Mernoranda, Recorda, East. 18 Hen. VIII, rot. 22 ; Chancery, 
Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 7, mm. 1-2. 
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and that this was maintained in husbandry, ‘ wherefor the said 
Priore the day and yere aforesaid was discharged of the present- 
ment and all things therupon dependyng by the commandement 
of . . . Thomas, lord cardynall’.' Thus it can be seen that the 
presentment of an enclosure is by itself no proof of an enclosure 
carried out. 

It may be granted that many other cases were only ended by a 
supersedeas omnino after the defendant had entered recognizances to 
rebuild the messuages and restore the land to cultivation. Some of 
these defendants pleaded guilty, while others lost their cases by 
default or after being tried out. Some three score such cases may 
be traced in these proceedings.?, Some defendants, however, 
pleaded guilty to some of the particulars of the presentment, while 
denying others,* and it cannot be assumed that all those who were 
found guilty were guilty in all particulars or only in those par 
ticulars. In proceedings quite distinct from those heretofore 
mentioned, it is possible to trace also many people who had lost 
their cases by trial or default and were being distrained for the half 
profits. Many of these commenced suits against the Crown to 
show cause why the distraint should be discontinued, since the 
king was entitled to the half profits only as long as the buildings 
were not re-edified and the pasture not restored to tillage.* These 
pleas for the discontinuance of distraint were not heard with any 
dispatch and the cases might drag on three, four, six or twenty 
years, the Crown meanwhile taking the half profits. Some cases 


' P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, rot. 15 ; Chancery 
Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 6, mm. 69—71. 

® Domesday of Inclosures, i. 141-2, 146-7, 177, 189, 192-4, 226-7, 286, 288-9, 428, 
358-9, 361, 367-8, 371, 378, 383-4; ii. 398, 412-13; P.R.O., Chancery, Common 
Law Pleadings, bundle 2, nos. 6, 9-10; bundle 24; bundle 28, file 1, nos. 36, 79; 
file 4, no. 67; file 5, nos. 35~6, 41, 46-7, 53, 57; file 6, mm. 4, 5~7, 22, 25-7, 30-4, 
63-4; file 7, mm. 15-18, 23-4, 32-3, 48-50, 52-3, 56-63, 71-2, 79-80; file 8, nos. 1, 
$2, $8, 68; K.B., Coram Rege, Hil. 11 Hen. VIII, Rex, rot. 9; Exch., K.R., Memo 
randa, Recorda, Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, rots. 9, 13-20, 26, 33, 40; Hil. 11 Hen. VIII, 
rots. 23, 26-7, 33; East. 12 Hen. VIII, rots. 3,22; Mich. 12 Hen. VIII, rots. 17, 29; 
Trin. 12 Hen. VIII, rot. 2; Hil. 13 Hen. VIII, rot. 9; East. 13 Hen. VIII, rot. 11; 
Trin. 13 Hen. VIII, rot. 24; Mich. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 3; Trin. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 2 
Hil. 17 Hen. VIII, rots. 7, 24; Hast. 18 Hen. VIII, rot. 1; Mich. 19 Hen. VIII, ror 
9; Hil. 20 Hen. VIII, rot. 3; Mich. 23 Hen. VIL, rot. 14; Chancery, Close Rolls, 11 
Hen. VIII, rot. 29 (6); 17 Hen. VIII, rots. 2 (47)-6 (44), 11 (28), 19 (20)-20 (19) 

* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 206-7, 303, 346-7; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law 
Pleadings, bundle 28, file 1, nos. 9, 49, 78; file 3, no. 78; file 6, mm. 18-21; file 
mm. 74-5; file 8, nos. 5-6, 65; Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Mich. 11 Hen 
VIII, rot. 22; Trin. 12 Hen. VIII, rot. to 

*E.g. P.R.O., Exch., L.T.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 13 Hen. VIII, rots. 6, 
8-9, 11, 16, 30; Mich. 14 Hen. VIII, rots. 9-10, 13, 17, 25; Hil. 14 Hen. VIII, rots 
7-8, 10, 13-15, 17~19, 54; East. 14 Hen. VIII, rots. 7, 41; Trin. 14 Hen. VILL, rots 
7, 14; East. 15 Hen. VIII, rots. 11, 13, 35-7, 39- 

*P.R.O., Exch., L.T.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 13 Hen. VIII, rots. 11, 15; 
Mich. 14, Hen. VIII, rots. 9-10; Hil. 14 Hen. VIII, rots. 10, 13, 17, 19; East. 14 
Hen. VIII, rot. 7; Trin. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 7; East. 15 Hen. VIII, rots. 35, 37 
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dragged on without any judgement until the plaintiff died.! Some 
of these plaintiffs lost their cases either by discontinuance or judge- 
ment.? Distraint, once started, was not easily stopped. 

But that it would be wrong to assume that all those who suf- 
fered distraint or who had lost their cases by default or trial or had 
confessed the offences alleged, were necessarily guilty, is shown 
clearly by the Clopton case. John Leighton, esquire, was served 
with a scire facias to answer for the decay of two messuages, the 
enclosure and conversion to pasture of one hundred and twenty 
acres, the putting down of two ploughs and the eviction of ten 
persons. All these offences were allegedly committed in Clopton 
in Gloucestershire. Leighton confessed his guilt, pleaded the 
pardon and asked for the allowed time to rebuild and plough up. 
This was granted, but the performance was not kept and in 1525 a 
writ of fieri facias was issued for immediate distraint. By this time, 
however, the estate had changed hands and the sheriff returned the 
writ to the effect that Leighton had nothing in the premises. Event- 
ually, the new holders were distrained and continued to be so until 
1529, when the estate had changed hands again. A scire facias to 
the new holders was answered by an appearance in Chancery. They 
opposed distraint on the grounds that the two messuages were 
already decayed long before 1497 when it had been alleged they 
were devastated, namely, as far back as 1486, and that they had 
thereafter continued decayed and ruined, without hospitality or 
husbandry. The hundred and twenty acres, moreover, they pleaded, 
had been converted to pasture long before 1497, namely, on 4 
October 1481. Furthermore, the land was not held in capite but 
of Bartholomew Fortescue, esquire, as of his manor of Ebrington. 
The alleged enclosure and depopulation were denied. The 
proofs of the defence were such that the Crown was thereupon 
constrained to admit that the houses were already desolated in 
1484-5 and had continued totally ruined ever since, without habita- 
tion, hospitality or husbandry; and that the land had already been 
converted to pasture by 1481. Also an inquisition post mortem of 
1471 showed that the lands were indeed held as of the manor of 
Ebrington. Then in 1530 the case was dismissed by Sir Thomas 
More on the advice of the Justices of both benches.* 

Even in pleadings before the Barons of the Exchequer for the 
discontinuance of distraint, it was not unknown for a plaintiff to 
continue the plea of his former defence that the premises were not 


'P.R.O., Exch., L.T.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hii. 13 Hen. VIII, rots. 11, 30; 
Mich. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 1o. 

* P.R.O., Exch., L.T.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 13 Hen. VIII, rot. 8; Mich. 
14 Hen. VIII, rots. 15, 17, 25; East. 15 Hen. VIII, rots. 13, 36. 


* P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 2, no. 5; bundle 28, file 4, 
no. 80 (caveat: two have the same no.). 
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held of the king? or that they were not decayed as presented.? 
Accused by the 1518 inquisition of decaying a messuage and forty 
acres at Kencott in Oxfordshire, the duke of Norfolk pleaded that 
it was already decayed when granted to him by the king. But he 
was not able to avoid distraint and was forced to commence an 
action before the Barons of the Exchequer for its discontinuance. 
Here he repeated his former pleading, but the case had still not 
arrived at a judgement at the time of his decease.*. The abbot of 
Eynsham in Oxfordshire was accused by the 1517 commissioners of 
ruining the grange of Mickleton in Gloucestershire, enclosing two 
hundred and sixty acres and converting them to pasture, putting 
down three ploughs and expelling twelve persons. In his answer, 
he demurred to the insufficiency of the inquisition and pleaded that 
the premises were not held of the king. Distrained upon, never- 
theless, for the half profits, he opposed this in a suit before the 
Barons, pleading that the transcript of the inquisition was no 
record to be answered at law. The Barons considered this and 
and gave their judgement that the transcript of the inquisition was not 
answerable at law. Distraint was ceased. Hence one could assume 
too readily the guilt even of the convicted. The Clopton case, 
in particular, seems to show the great difficulty of proving that a 
decay or conversion had been made before the reign of Henry VII. 
Two defendants had successfully pleaded that the decays and con- 
versions had been made before the year of the statute,® and among 
the cases in Chancery the results of which are unknown, there are 
two answers that the decays were made before the year of the 
statute,* three that they were made before the reign of Henry VII,’ 
and three that they were made in the reign of Edward IV.* Possibly 
many of the decays and conversions presented by the inquisitions 
had been made before the statute of 4 Henry VII, c. 19, and John 
Hales thought that most of the enclosures for pasture, even in the 


* P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 4, no. 78; Exch., 
K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Trin. 12 Hen. VIII, rot. 19; L.T.R., Memoranda, Recorda, 
Hil. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 54. 


* P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 5, no. $4; file 7, mm. 
47-8; Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, 11 Hen. VIII, rot. 33; L.T.R., Memoranda, 
Recorda, Mich. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 10; Trin. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. 7. 

* P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 7, mm. 44-5 Exch., 
L.T.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 13 Hen. VIII, rot. 11. 

*P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 4, no. 84; Exch., 
L.T.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 14 Hen. VIII, rot. $4. 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, rot. 40; K.B., 
Coram Rege, Trin. 13 Hen. VII, Rex. rot. 6; Hil. 11 Hen. VIL, Rex, rot. 21 

* P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 24. 

7 P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 2, no. 2; bundle 28, file 4, 
no. 68; file 7, mm. 67-8. 


* P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 2, no. 4; bundle 24; bundle 
28, file 1, no. 52. 
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middle of the sixteenth century, had been made before the reign. of 


Henry VU.! 

Lastly, some weight must be attached to the fact that no writs 
of scire facias, no pleadings, no sentences and no distraints are to be 
found for the counties of Cheshire, Yorkshire, Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, Staffordshire, Essex, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Hampshire, Somerset, and Wiltshire, in spite of the returns 
made for them, mostly presenting the conversion, enclosure and 
severance of hundreds or thousands of acres.2 Some of the 
Cheshire presentments could, indeed, hardly be construed as prima 
facie cases,® and it might be that for these counties so few convic- 
tions could have been expected that the half profits would not 
have answered the expense of their collection. 

In 1607 a fresh inquisition of depopulation was set on foot, 
returns being made for Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, 
Northamptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and Hunting- 
donshire.4 The presentments returned are interesting, but must be 
used with a certain amount of caution. Of first importance is the 
resolution of the judges that the commissions were invalid and the 
returns against law. Coke explains that 


the Commissioners should not have any Power to hear and deter- 
mine the said Offences, but only to enquire of them: And by 
Colour of the said Commissions the Commissioners took many 
Presentments in English, and did return them into the Chancery, 
and after sci/. Trin. 5 Jac. it was resolved by the two Chief Justices, 
and by Walmsley, Fenner, Yelverton, Williams, Snigg, Altham, and 
Foster, that the said Commissions were against Law for three Causes : 
1. For this, that they were in English. 2. For that the Offences 
enquirable were not certain within the Commission itself, but in a 
Schedule annexed to it. 43. For this, that it was only to enquire, 
which is against Law, for by this a Man may be unjustly accused 
by Perjury, and he shall not have any Remedy. 4. For this, that 
it is not within the Statute of 5 Elizabeth ete. Also the Party may 
be defamed and shall not have any Traverse to it.5 


There survive two folios containing fifteen orders for the rebuilding 
of houses of husbandry in Northamptonshire, together with eight 
certificates of performance made at the Assizes,® but the only use 


* Lamond, op. eit. Lxiii. 

* Domesday of Inclosures; Leadam, ‘ The Inquisitions of 1517. Inclosures and 
Evictions’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new ser., vi (1892), vii (1893), viii (1894). 

* Domesday of Inclosures, ii. 642-4. 

* Gay, ‘ The Midland Revolt and the Inquisitions of Depopulation of 1607 ’, Trans. 
Royal Hist, Soe., new ser., xviii (1904), 212-13, 217-18, 233; Gould, arf. cit. 

* Coke, /oe, cit. 

*P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Miscellanea of the Exchequer, bundle 17, no. 8. Such 
certificates were sometimes incorrect, the restorations being apparent rather than real 
(P.R.O., S.P. Dom., Jas., vol. 48, no. 4 (fo. 478)). 
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that the presentments of the inquisition juries could legally be put 
to was the institution of proceedings in the Star Chamber, the 
Exchequer Chamber and the Assizes. 

It should not be thought that the resolution of the judges that 
the commission was against law was inspired by any animosity to 
processes against the decay of tillage and depopulation. On the 
contrary, Coke and the other judges dealt with depopulators with 
the full rigour of the law. Reporting the rebuilding of some 
twenty-six decayed houses of husbandry and the conviction by 
himself while on circuit, of ‘some fewe’ depopulators, he says 
that this will have the double effect of reforming the guilty and 
deterring others.' Sir Thomas Walmsley, a Justice of the King’s 
Bench, convicted Edward Hartopp at Leicester Assizes of enclosure 
and conversion to pasture at Burton Lazars.* All that concerned 
the judges in this resolution was the avoidance of summary juris 
diction and illegal exactions. In insisting on rights of traverse 
they followed precedent and statute. 

It is difficult to see how anyone could read, let alone transcribe 
or digest, the returns of the commissioners without being struck 
by the dubious character of many of the presentments. The 
offences alleged were against 39 Elizabeth, c. 2. This act contained 
a proviso exempting land temporarily fed by sheep and beasts only 
to recover its strength. Another proviso exonerated those who 
laid some land to pasture while ploughing up an equal amount of 
grassland. Another exempted land laid down because it would no 
longer bear tillage, namely, pasture, heath, downs, waste or barren 
land that could only be temporarily cultivated. Yet another 
excluded commons, fens, moors, marshes, recovered lands, parks, 
warrens, deer and cony grounds, meadows, woods, and so on. In 
spite of these provisos, a large number of the Leicestershire pre- 
sentments, for example, are of lands allegedly laid to pasture only 
within the previous six years and even within the last twelve months.* 
How did informers ascertain whether a ley that had hardly yet 
swarded was intended as temporary or as permanent pasture ? 
The only possible answer is that they did not bother their heads 
about the provisos of the act but spread their nets wide, leaving it 
to the defendants to plead the exemptions as best they could. 

There are to be found, indeed, the answers of several defendants 
who pleaded, apparently successfully, that they had ploughed up 
pasture to replace tillage laid down. A Northamptonshire gentle 
man pointedly answers that ‘ the most parte of his Land supposed 
to be converted hath not yett bene converted by the space of one 


* Ibid. 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, East. 7 Jas., rot. 462 

* Parker, art. cit., pp. 27-8, $0, $3, $5, 57-9- 

* E.g. P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 8, no. 18, m. 17; bundle 10, no. 4, mm. 4-4, 7. 
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yeare and a halfe and latelie he hath plowed and meaneth to plowe 
soe much as he can convenientlie’.1 A Lincolnshire defendant 
says that ‘ the land is of its owne Nature soe barren that it hath 
accustomablie bene vsed to Lie Leye and vnsowen for diverse 
yeares to recover hart againe, as the vse all over the Countrie is for 
grounds of like Nature and Qualitie’.2. A Leicestershire man says 
that ‘he hath converted from pasture to tillage ... as much 
pasture ground as he hath there converted from tillage to pasture, 
which he hath done for the better husbandinge of the said ground 
accordinge to the Course of husbandry of the said Countrie’. 
And even the presentment of the inquisition admits that ‘he 
useth in tillage Forty acres of arrable land within fower yeares last 
past newly broken uppe which hadd beene grasse ground time out 
of mynde before ytt was soe broken uppe’.* Similarly, in Lincoln- 
shire, some defendants simply plead that the land concerned is 
newly inned marsh. The commissioners seem to have given little 
heed to the provisos of the statute and had no cause to be interested 
in objections made to the informations.® 

The laying of informations of offences against penal statutes, 
especially those concerning usury, conversions of tillage to pasture, 
the clearance of woodland and forestalling and engrossing, was 
common enough in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. To 
lay an information, however, was easier than to secure a prosecution 
in the subsequent gui fam proceedings. A sample of twenty-nine 
such informations led to only fourteen writs of summons, twelve 
cases that did not proceed beyond the pleadings and only two cases 
prosecuted and tried out, and in these two the defendants were 
found not guilty. Vexatious gui tam proceedings initiated by 
common informers led to the statute of 31 Elizabeth, c. 5 which 
provided that future informations (except of customs evasion, 
usury and forestalling), were to be laid only in the counties to which 
they pertained. Special order was needed to ‘ avoide the craftie 
deceite of thinformer’ and to ensure that he gave all particulars 
and furnished evidence in writing that the case could be proved at 
trial. Only if the lawyers thought these proofs sufficient were 


* P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 18, no, 12, m. 8. Eighteen months was the period 
required for swarding when laying to grass under wheat (W. Blith, The English Improver 
Improved (London, 1652), p. 104). 

* P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 17, no. 24, m. 3. 

* Parker, art. cit., p. 32; P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 16, no. 13, m. 2. 

*P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 17, no. 23, mm. 4, 9. 

* A defendant alleges that the enclosure commissioners would not listen to de- 
fendants who wished to speak in their own behalf (P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 18, 
no, 12, mM, 12). 

*P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 5 Jas., rots. 171-2; Trin. 5 
Jas., rots. 69-71; Mich. 5 Jas., rots. 151, 205, 217, 223-4; Hil. 6 Jas., rots. 87, 137; 
East. 6 Jas., rots. 67-9, 285; East. 7 Jas., rots. 70, 163, 168, 188; Trin. 7 Jas., rots. 
100, 203; Mich, 7 Jas., rots. 216, 218. 
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writs to be issued.’ Even after this, a proclamation of 1619 could 
say that the tillage laws had become less useful restrictions than 
opportunities for informers.? In view of the vexatious nature of 
many gui fam proceedings, it is difficult to put implicit faith in 
returns that are hardly more than collections of informations from 
various informers. 

The bills exhibited by the attorney-general in Star Chamber 
simply recite the presentments and ask for the issue of subpeenas.* 
We do not know how many subpeenas were sent into Leicestershire, 
for example, but only a handful of answers is to be found. Two 
of these relate to Cotesbach.* Without raising any other issues, 
these simply plead that the enclosure was by agreement and the 
conversion from tillage to pasture licensed by letters patent. 
Leaving aside this special instance, the results of the Leicestershire 
enclosure proceedings in 1607, as far as they are known, may be 
summarized as follows. After some three hundred presentments, 
six cases can be traced in Star Chamber as far as the pleadings.® 
Of these, three can be traced no further and the most can be said at 
present is that one answer seems plausible * and that the other two 
are as convincing as the bills.?’ The other three cases went against 
the defendants.* Many informations were laid in the Exchequer 
Chamber. Of these, eleven cases can be traced no further, there 
being no evidence discovered of the issue of writs of summons.* 
In eleven other cases writs of summons were served and bonds for 
appearance entered. Each of these defendants demurred to the 
insufficiency of the inquisition to be answered in law and pleaded 
not guilty."° One of these cases, incidentally, was actually initiated 
by an informer who supplied the name of the new holder of the 
land concerned." There has been discovered, however, no case 
that proceeded before the Barons of the Exchequer beyond the 
pleadings. The Assize records themselves are not available but 
we know that one depopulator was convicted at Leicester Assizes." 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Miscellanea of the Exchequer, bundle 15, no. 32 

* E. M. Leonard, ‘ The Inclosures of Common Fields in the Seventeenth Century ’ 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new ser., xix (1905), 127 

* P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 15, no. 12, m. 1; bundle to, no. 4, m. 11; no. 24, 
m. 6; bundle 16, no. 12, mm. 4-5; no. 13, m. 12; bundle 17, nos, 16-17; no. 24, 
m. 16; no. 24, m. 4; bundle 18, no. 12, m. 19 

* P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 16, no. 13, mm. 4, 11 

* P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 16, no. 13, mm. 2, 7-1 


* P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 8, no. 16, m. 7 

7 P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 8, no. 16, mm. 2, 8 

*P.R.O., Exch., Exch. of Receipt, Receipt Books (Pellis Recepte), 11 February 1607 
1 July 1608; K.R., Memoranda, Recognizances, Mich. 7 Jas., rot. 5 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Trin. 5 Jas., rots. 146, 154-5, 157-9, 
162-3. 

4 P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Trin. 5 Jas., rots. 149, 151-2, 156 
161; Hil. 5 Jas., rot. 109. 

" P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 5 Jas., rot. 109 

1 P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, East. 7 Jas., rot. 362. 
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In short, although there were hundreds of presentments, only four 
convictions have come to light. Where only the pleadings are to 
be found, we are tempted to suspect that the cases were dropped 
because too weak and this suspicion is strengthened by the know- 
ledge that only a small proportion of similar cases in the Exchequer 
Chamber were ever tried out and that, in this period, only about 
13 per cent. of Star Chamber cases passed the stage of the pleadings, 
while less than 4 per cent. arrived at a hearing.’ Likely there were 
some Assize cases of which we remain ignorant,* but we have no 
reason to assume all their defendants guilty in all particulars. What 
little we do know of the Leicestershire enclosure proceedings does 
not encourage us to calculate the extent of enclosures in the midland 
counties from the returns of the commissioners. A full and detailed 
study of the proceedings subsequent to all the inquisitions, even if 
it were to become possible, could only strengthen the conclusion 
that the presentments returned are not by themselves evidence of 
the offence. 

Lest it should still be argued that one might gain an impression 
of the comparative extent of enclosure in various counties from the 
returns of the 1607 commissioners,’ it is necessary to say that if 
the impression derived from the returns is that there was more 
illegal enclosure in Lincolnshire than in Leicestershire or North- 
amptonshire, then the impression given by the records of subse- 
quent proceedings is diametrically opposite, for there are as many 
convictions for Northamptonshire, namely fifteen, as for all the 
rest of the country put together. This hazy impression, in turn, 
might seem to contain a grain of truth, since we already know that 
Northamptonshire was the centre of the levelling outbreaks in 
1607 and that it was here also that the demand for an inquisition 
originated,® but it may be that it was for precisely this reason 
that the prosecutions were here pressed with especial vigour. 

' H. E. 1. Phillips, The Court of Star Chamber 1603-1641 (M.A. thesis, London Univ., 
1939), p. 85. See also above, p. 224. 

*Some people were summoned for enclosures simultaneously in Star Chamber 
and at the Assizes (P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 15, no. 12, m. 10; bundle 17, no. 23, 
m. 15). See also Coke’s remarks about Assize cases, P.R.O., S.P. Dom., Jas., vol. 48, 
no. 4 (fo. 478) 

* Gould, art. cit., p. 395 

* Ihid.; P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 10, no. 4, mm. 1-10; bundle 15, no. 12, mm. 

12; bundle 16, no. 12, mm. 1-2, 4-5; no. 13, mm. 1, 3, §-6; bundle 17, no. 23, 
mm. I-1§; no. 24, mm. 1-3; bundle 18, no, 12, mm. 1-18; S.P. Dom., Jas., vol. 48, 
no. 4 (fo. 378); Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recognizances, Hil. 6 Jas., rot. 73; Re- 
corda, Trin, 5 Jas., rots. 143, 145-50, 159-60; Hil. 6 Jas., rot. 65; Mich. 6 Jas., rot. 
388; Miscellanea of the Exchequer, bundle 17, no 8; Exch. of Receipt, Receipt Books, 


rand 13 July, 26 and 28 October, 3 November and 16 February 1608 ; 27 June and 27 
November 1609; also the Leics. convictions, above, p. 225. 


* Gay, ‘The Midland Revolt and the Inquisitions of Depopulation of 1607 ’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soe., new ser., xviii (1904), 212, 215; P.R.O., St. Ch., Jas., bundle 


18, no. 12, mm, 10-12; Exch., K.R., Miscellanea of the Exchequer, bundle 16, no 19; 
S.P. Dom., Jas., vol. 48, no. 4 (fo. 378). 
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Leadam used the returns of the 1517 commission, together with 
the 1518 returns tor Bedtordshire, to calculate the nature and extent 
of enclosure in England. The headings of his tables, for Berkshire, 
for example, lead the reader to suppose that all those presented 
were actual enclosers.' But he knew of the proceedings subsequent 
to the presentments and returns and he cited these in some cases, 
but only where the issue of enclosure itself was not joined, or 
where he thought it had not been joined. He did not notice any 
case in which the issue of enclosure was joined and successfully 
defended.? He only let the cat out of the bag when he mentioned 
two Berkshire cases in which the defendants were tried and acquitted, 
forbearing to say that the verdict turned on the issue of enclosure. 
He then proceeded to include these two cases in his tables as actual 
enclosures, without even a note in his ‘ memorabilia’ column. 

Gay was not uncritical of Leadam’s treatment of the returns, 
but he did not question his basic assumption. Gay enumerated 
and examined the records of subsequent proceedings but made no 
reference to the successful defence of cases in which the issue of 
enclosure was joined.’ He freely admitted that the 1607 inquisi 
tions were against law, but used this only to draw a veil over the 
prosecutions.* Then, after a display of statistics that can only be 
described as false, he drew the unwarranted conclusion that en 
closure played a comparatively small part in the disorders of 1607.’ 

Dr. Parker takes over the work of Gay and Leadam as a whole, 
but also uses the recitals of the original presentments, in the suits 
recorded in the Chancery Common Law Pleadings and the Memo 
randa of the King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancers, to 
supply deficiencies in the returns. This he does irrespective of 
whether the verdict and judgement went to the plaintiff or de 
fendant, whom he interchanges in the proceedings for the discon 
tinuance of distraint. Confronted with a verdict and judgement 
for a defendant at Leicester Assizes, he says that he ‘ no doubt won 


* Domesday of Inclosures, ii. 502-14, $15 s¢q4 

® Domesday of Inclosures, i. 11-14; ii. 403-4, 424-6, 478-89, 649, 655; P.R.O., 
Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 8, nos. 9, 16; Exch., K.R., Memo 
randa, Recorda, Mich. 11 Hen. VIII, rots. 17-18; Hil. 13 Hen, VIII, rot. 8 

® Domesday of Inclosures, i. 99-100; ii. $02~3, $11, §30-2, 940-2; P.R.O., Exch., 
K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Mich, 12 Hen. VIII, rot. 26; Hil. 12 Hen. VIII, rot. 27; 
K.B., Coram Rege, East 12 Hen. VIII, Rex, rot. 6; Trin. 12 Hen. VIII, Rex, rot 

* Gay, ‘ The Inquisition of Depopulation in 15 17 and the ‘‘ Domesday of Inclosures”’ 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new ser., 

§ Ibid. 235, 239-40, 250-1; ‘Inclosures in England in the Sixteenth Century’ 
Quart. Journ. Econ., xvii (1904), $78 

** The Midland Revolt and the Inquisitions of Depopulation of 1607", Trams 
Royal Hist. Soc., new set., xviii (1904), 217 


xiv (1900) 


19 

” Ibid. 233, 237; * Inclosures in England in the Sixteenth Century’, Quart. Journ 
Ezon., xvii (1903), 581 

*L. A. Parker, Enclosure in Leicestershire (Ph.D. thesis, London Univ., 1948), pp 
28, 33, 35, 45-7, 54, 60, 62, 64-5, 67, 186 
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his case on a legal technicality’, whereas the verdict was that the 
messuage was not decayed but always in repair and that the de- 
fendant had at no time converted the land to pasture as alleged, 
the conversion having already been made by the first year of 
Henry VII.! 

A great deal of energy and ingenuity has thus been expended 
in efforts to use the returns to calculate the area of enclosure, 
whereas they cannot be used to show either the approximate or the 
minimal areas. The objections to using the returns to show the 
maximum extent of enclosure are no less strong. Deer parks were 
excepted from the statute of 7 Henry VIII, c. 1 and parks, deer and 
cony grounds, and all conversions to pasture for the purpose of 
housekeeping from that of 39 Elizabeth, c. 2. Most of the 1518 
return is not to be found and subsequent proceedings supply the 
deficiency only in part.? Moreover, although we know that some 
inferior lords commenced proceedings for half profits as did the 
Crown,’ it would be difficult to discover the quantitative results. 
Of the results of the 1548 and 1566 commissions we have only 
limited knowledge.* Furthermore, to all this we should still add 
the enclosures not returned but prosecuted nevertheless in the 
common law courts or in Star Chamber. Even then, there would 
remain for investigation a residual area of enclosure that gave rise 
to neither presentments nor prosecutions.* For these reasons it is 
not impossible that the area actually enclosed exceeded any that 
can now be deduced from the returns of the enclosure commis- 
sioners. 

Hence, incorrect methods of estimating the area enclosed in 
this period have led only to incorrect conclusions. 


Eric KERRIDGE. 


*L. A. Parker, Enclosure in Leicestershire (Ph.D. thesis, London Univ., 1948), 
p. 64; P.R.O., Chancery, Common Law Pleadings, bundle 28, file 5, no. 43; 
Exch., K.R., Memoranda, Recorda, Hil. 11 Hen. VIII, rot. 19; Hil. 13 Hen. VIII, 
rot. 33; K.B., Coram Rege, Trin. 12 Hen. VIII, Rex, rot. 10. 

* Proceedings upon the two inquisitions are mixed confusedly. 

* Domesday of Inclosures, i. 454; P.R.O., St. Ch., Hen. VIII, vol. vi, fos. 176, 268 ; 
bundle 22, no, 352; bundle 24, no. 221. The statute 27 Hen. VIII, c. 22 suggests 
that few lords did this. 

* Domesday of Inclosures, ii, 656-66 ; Tudor Economic Documents (ed. R. H. Tawney and 
E. Power, London, 3 vols., 1935), i. 44-6; Gay, ‘ Inclosures in England in the Six- 
teenth Century’, Quart. Journ, Econ., xvii (1903), $77, $85; Birmingham Reference 
Library MSS., no. 505454; Shakespeare’s Birthplace Trust Library, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Manorial Documents, Great Alne, ‘ A Declaration of all the Inclosures made ’. 

*See above, p. 224; Gay, * Inclosures in England in the Sixteenth Century ’, 
Quart. Journ, Econ., xvii (1903), 591; Tudor Economic Documents, i. 89-90; P.R.O., St. 
Ch., Eliz., bundle A. 11, no. 8; bundle A. 34, no 7; bundle A. 58, no. 12. 


* For a discussion of the progress of enclosure in this period, see Gonner, op. cit., 
Ppp. 132~41 
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Henry Fox as Paymaster General of the Forces 


O be unmistakably identified as the ‘ Public Defaulter of 

unaccounted millions ’—and in an address presented to the 
sovereign by a Lord Mayor of London on behalf of the Livery of the 
City—is not a common experience for an ex-minister of the Crown ; 
but in 1769 it befell the unpopular Henry Fox,' who had been 
Paymaster General of the Forces from 1757 to 1765. It was, 
indeed, not the first time that he had been attacked on the financial 
conduct of his office. In 1763, in a debate opened by Sir John 
Phillips (a prominent tory country gentleman), William Aislabie 
had raised much the same issue in the house of commons, where it 
was received with ‘loud marks of approbation’;* but on this 
occasion little public attention was aroused, and 1769 was the 
first time that it was taken up with vigour, and outside parliament. 
The City’s address, like a Middlesex petition of the previous month, 
echoed charges made in the house of commons when Alderman 
Beckford, the mouthpiece of many popular causes, had asserted 
that more than forty millions of public money remained unaccounted 
for in the army Pay Office, and that legal process in regard to this 
had been issued from the exchequer, but had been suspended by the 
king’s sign manual warrant. Beckford had called upon members 
of the Treasury Board then present to correct him if he had been 
misinformed, but not a word had been uttered.* 

These charges were ultimately dropped, but merit examination, 
an examination that must be based on some understanding of the 
nature of Henry Fox’s office, and of the procedures relating to army 
finance and to contemporary law. The office of Paymaster of the 


* Earl of Iichester, Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, 1920, ii. 432. | 
the baronage in 1763. 


OX was raised to 
For the documents and an account of Beckford’s speech, sec 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1769, pp. 290, 329 s¢qq., and 463 

* Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George II, ed. D. le Marchant, 1845, i 
243. William Aislabie was one of the two joint Auditors of the Imprests, to whose 
office Fox’s accounts were to be rendered. As will be seen below, there were sufficient 
reasons for Fox’s accounts not being in the Auditors’ hands as early 
Aislabie ought to have known this. 

* The date of this is uncertain, but is not unlikely to have been during the debate 
on the Budget of 1769. The occasion for the attack would seem to be the active 


part taken by Stephen and Charles James Fox against Wilkes in the Middlesex election 
(Iichester, op. cit. ii. 329.) 


as 1763, and 
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Forces had a continuous history from 1662, when Henry Fox’s 
own father, Sir Stephen Fox, had been the first tenant. Before his 
time it had been the custom to appoint Treasurers at War, ad hoc, 
for this or that campaign; the practice of the Protectorate Govern- 
ment foreshadowing, however, a permanent office. Within a 
generation of the Restoration the status of the Paymastership 
began to change. In 1692 the then Paymaster, the earl of Ranelagh, 
was sworn of the privy council; and thereafter every Paymaster, 
or when there were two Paymasters at least one of them, was sworn 
of the council if not already a member. From the accession of 
Queen Anne the Paymaster tended to change with the Ministry, 
and eighteenth century appointments must be considered as made 
not upon merit alone, but by merit and political affiliation, the 
office becoming a political prize and perhaps potentially the most 
lucrative that a parliamentary career had to offer. 

The duty of the Paymaster was to act as sole domestic banker of 
the army. He received, mainly from the exchequer, the sums voted 
by parliament for military expenditure, and from other quarters he 
received fortuitous sums such as those realized by the sale of old 
stores. He disbursed these sums, by his own hands or by Deputy 
Paymasters; such disbursements being made under the authority 
of sign manual warrants as far as related to the ordinary expenses of 
the army, and under Treasury warrants in the case of the extra- 
ordinaries, that is to say the expenses unforeseen and unprovided 
for by parliament. During the whole time in which public money 
was in his hands, from the day of receipt until the issue of his final 
discharge, the Owietus of the Pipe Office, his private estate was 
liable for the money in his hands; and failing the Owietus this 
liability remained without limit of time, passing on his death to his 
legal representatives. Nu/lum tempus occurrit regi. 

A necessary preliminary to the issue of a Ouietus was the audit 
of accounts by the Auditors of the Imprests in the exchequer. 
This audit was subject to protracted delay. Since it happened that 
in 1769 not even Fox’s first year’s account was as yet finally audited 
and declared, those who were unacquainted with the working of 
the administrative machine—or sought to play upon the ignorance 
of others—could plausibly stigmatize Fox as a ‘ defaulter’. But 
it must be said that for such delay there were sufficient explanations, 
a few of which may be summarized. To begin with, the Pay Office 
was plagued with excessively complicated book-keeping. In part 
this was due to the system of statutory appropriation, which not 
only earmarked the total voted for a given year, confining it to the 
services incurred in that year, but also analysed the appropriation 
in some detail according to different heads of service. In part it 


! See the annual Appropriation Acts. 
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was due to the fact that, especially in war, more or less heavy calls 
were made on account of the extra-ordinaries, which required 
cistinct accounting. Other causes of complication were services 
which, although of regular annual occurrence, were nevertheless 
unprovided for by parliament in the latter’s votes and appropria- 
tions. Such services were Chelsea Hospital, financed by deducting 
one day’s pay in the year from most military personnel; widows’ 
pensions, found by increasing the establishment of every company 
by two fictitious men ; and administrative expenses, a fund for which 
was formed by deducting a poundage of 5 per cent. from most of 
the Paymaster’s issues. These matters may be studied in detail in 
the reports of the commissioners for examining the public accounts, 
1780-—7,' and elsewhere.*?- A most superficial reading carries con 
viction as to the inevitability of great delay in the Pay Office 
ally when it is recollected that cighteenth-century campaigns were 


. especl 
conducted overseas, often at great distances, with slow and uncertain 
communications. It seems that the Pay Office did relatively well 
in delivering Fox’s final accounts to the Auditors only seven years 
after his resignation, for the accounts of his three peace-tim« 
successors were not ready until eleven or twelve years after resigna 
tion.* 

Great delay arose in the Audit Office itself, after the submission 
of a Paymaster’s accounts. This was to a considerable extent 
beyond the power of the Auditors of the Imprests to remedy, for 
it was caused by the exacting requirements of the law. By law 
these two joint Auditors were the sole officers entitled and em 
powered to examine a Paymaster’s accounts, and by law they must 
be satisfied not only that every disbursement had actually been 
made, but also that it was duly authorized. In consequence, 
whatever previous examination might have taken place, the Audit 





Office had again to compare the accounts with the establishments, 


warrants, and the like; they were bound to require the production 
of acquittances vouching every disbursement, and they had to 
check all arithmetical calculations. If proper documents were 
wanting, a Paymaster’s account could not be closed until the detect 
had been made good by the issue of a sign manual warrant em 
powering the Auditors to pass the unvou hed items.® In the haste 
and confusion of campaigning, a failure to obtain vouchers, or 


1 Reports Nos. 4-7, 9, and 10. These are printed in vols. 38 and 39 of the Journals 
of the House of Commons. 

* For instance, Public Record Office, Chatham Papers, P.R.O. 30/8, bundle 231, 
booklet entitled ‘ Business done at the Treasury ’ 

* Commissioners for Examining the Public Accounts, Rep. 4 

* Except in the matter of army contracts. The Comptrollers of Army Accounts 
were responsible for certifying that the terms of these contracts were complied with 
before the contractors were paid 

* See for instance, P.R.O., T. 29/38, Treasury minute of 10 June 1766 
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their subsequent loss, was inevitably not infrequent. It must be 
borne in mind that by the time the Auditors came to do their work 
many accountable individuals and many of the meaner recipients 
were dead, or lost sight of ; and some, in any case, were foreigners 
who were not and never had been amenable to English law. 

In addition to such inevitable causes of delay, there were others 
which were within the power of the Auditors to remedy ; amongst 
them what appears to have been a departmental regulation that the 
accounts of one Paymaster should not be passed until those of his 
predecessor were completed. It also seems that the exacting 
demands made by war and its aftermath upon the personnel of the 
Audit Office were not matched by an adequate increase in staff. 
This was certainly so in the contemporary navy Pay Office; but, 
on the other hand, it must be admitted that on at least one occasion 
(as noticed below), the Treasury Board was satisfied that untrained 
labour would not be of assistance in the Audit Office. In fairness 
to the Auditors of the Imprests it should be mentioned that the 
speed of the Audit Office was not greatly increased by the placing 
of the joint Auditorships in commission ; for the five commissioners, 
even when urged on by Pitt, did not succeed in overtaking arrears. 
They failed, for instance, to have Fox’s final account ready for de- 
claration until 1788; and the Paymasters’ accounts for the period 
of the American War were being declared, on an average, about ten 
years after the period to which they related.’ So far as Fox is con- 
cerned we have both the statement that Fox wrote repeatedly to 
successive Secretaries at War urging haste, (presumably in clearing 
regimental accounts),? and also his executor’s testimony that Fox 
had requested two of his Deputy Paymasters to submit their accounts 
direct to the Audit Office, to avoid the delay which would have 
occurred had they been sent to the Pay Office for consolidation 
there with his own account. Fox was not a defaulter, if that 
implies that he had retarded the submission of his accounts and 
vouchers to the Auditors; and if subsequent delays in passing the 
accounts could have been diminished, the blame (if any) appears 
to rest rather upon the Audit Office, or the Treasury. 

The view that Fox was not blameworthy derives some further 
support from an investigation of Beckford’s charge that legal 
process had been suspended by ‘the King’s Sign Manual’. On 
19 May 1768 the Treasury Board received a memorial from Lord 
Holland, as Fox then was, praying to be allowed further time to 
make up his accounts as late Paymaster. His reasons appeared 
sufficient, and the Board forthwith directed the preparation of a 


* See the Declared Accounts in question: P.R.O., A.O. 1, bundles 84-93, Rolls 
113~16 and 118~23 


® Iichester, op. cit. ii. 445 
* Commissioners for Examining the Public Accounts, Rep. 4, app. 3. 
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warrant for stay of process for one year.’ It does not appear that 
this was other than a normal Treasury warrant, nor is it clear why 
(supposing that Beckford had his facts correct, or was correctly 
reported), a sign manual should have been requisite. So far from 
conniving at delay, the Board at the same time directed John Powell 
of the Pay Office to appear before them and explain the cause of the 
delay. He gave as reasons ‘ the extent and nature of the services, the 
bulk of the accounts, and the unusual hurry that was unavoidable 
in his office during the late war’. He added that the accounts of 
the years 1757 and 1758 were then before the Auditors, and that 
those of 1759 would be delivered in a few weeks. He also stated 
that in preparing the accounts of subsequent years difficulty might 
arise ‘ from several Regiments not being cleared’, and delivered an 
account detailing them. The Board at once ordered a letter to be 
written to the Secretary at War requesting the latter to hasten the 
clearance of the regimental accounts.2 The Board’s wish and 
intention to speed up the completion of Fox’s accounts was further 
emphasized a year later when the Deputy Auditors attended, 
Powell being summoned again. Solely to avoid delay, the Board 
sanctioned a certain technical procedure which they disliked and 
ruled as not permissible in future, and they questioned the Deputy 
Auditors as to progress in their office, suggesting to them an 
increase in staff. The Deputies succeeded in satisfying the Board 
that new and untrained staff would be of no assistance, and were 
dismissed after being recommended in the strongest manner to 
exercise all possible despatch. The Treasury appear to be cleared 
of Beckford’s imputation of ‘ going slow’. The latter seems to 
have understood the circumstances only imperfectly, and the episode 
illustrates how true was the observation made many years later 
by George Rose, one of Pitt’s joint Secretaries of the Treasury, 
that formerly it had been almost impossible for a true judgement 
to be formed on matters connected with public finance, except by 
those who had the conduct of them.* If there was blame for delay, 
it probably rested mainly on the Audit Office, for it is doubtful 
whether at that period ® the Treasury Board had legal power to 
compel an increase of Audit Office staff, should the Auditors not 
agree to such a course. 


*P.R.O., T. 29/39. ‘Treasury minute of 19 May 1768, and warrant of the same 
date, T. 54/40 p. 441. Ilchester, op. cit. ii. 445, states that a six months’ stay of process 
had already been granted, but this appears to have left no trace in the Treasury minute 
and warrant books. 

*P.R.O., T. 29/39. Treasury minute of 2 June 1768 

* P.R.O., T. 29/40. Treasury minute of 22 June 1769. This was upon an applica 
tion by the Deputy Auditors of the Imprests, and appears to have arisen in the ordinary 
course of business. 

* A brief examination into the increase of the revenue during Pitt's administration, 20d 
edn., 1806, p. 1. 

* Ie. before 25 Geo. Ill, c. 52, which instituted the Audit Commission in 1745. 
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In spite of these facts, which go some way towards the exculpa- 
tion of those concerned, it is not, however, to be denied that at 
the time of the Address in 1769 Fox continued to retain very large 
balances of public money; and, as will later be indicated, the uses 
to which some of these balances were put were of a nature to lay 
the Governments of the day under some obligation to him.' For 
the retention of these large balances there were, nevertheless, 
various grounds of justification. It was necessary for him to 
continue to hold public money because his responsibility for paying 
services incurred during his period of office continued, whether the 
demands presented themselves before or after his retirement. It 
might even be necessary for him, after retirement, to apply for 
further issues from the exchequer.? This appears to have been 
bound up with legal considerations, for, when in 1782 it was 
decided to obtain power in future to vest a retiring Paymaster’s 
balance in his successor, to enable the latter to carry on the retiring 
Paymaster’s services and to avoid money lying idle, it was thought 
necessary to resort to statutory * and not administrative action.‘ 
But when all delayed charges appeared to have been presented, 
when the practical ground for retaining balances after retirement 
was no longer of force, the law did not forbid, and custom permitted, 
their retention, and there were no prompt and convenient sanctions 
for enforcing their delivery. Before recourse Could be had to the 
Court of Exchequer for this purpose, it was first necessary to 
ascertain what was the sum of money to be claimed, and, as already 
indicated, it was a very long time before the exact amount could 
be known. Further, although it was the practice to issue a writ of 
distraint for the purpose of enforcing prompt delivery of complete 
accounts to the Auditors,® it was the sensible practice not to issue 
process for the recovery of balances upon each separate year’s 
account, but to carry forward the balance from one year to the 
next, until the final account. There does not appear to have been 
power to enforce payments ‘ on account ’, and when such payments 
were made they seem to have been made under the authority of a 
statute, as in 1769.6 When in 1781 a number of public accountants 
were to be required to pay in specified balances under an indemnity, 
a special Act was necessary.’ Thus it is abundantly clear that the 
law sanctioned and practice required the retention. 


' See below, pp. 246-7. 

* See, for instance, P.R.O., T. 29/38. Treasury minute of 13 Pebruary 1767, and 
other similar minutes. 

* See 22 Geo. LIl, c, 81, which is printed in Danby Pickering’s edition of Statutes 
at Large, though not in Ruffhead’s edition. 

* Le. not by Order in Council, Privy Seal, sign manual, or Treasury warrant. 

* As, for instance, in Fox’s case referred to above. 

* See 10 Geo. III, c. §2. 

? See 21 Geo. III, c. 48. 
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The magnitude of the Paymaster’s balances raises other con 
siderations, which were of equal force before and after re- 
tirement. The public money in the Paymaster’s hands was not 
legally a consolidated fund, any part of which could be drawn on 
for any purpose. The money voted and issued on account of any 
year was not available for the service of any other year ; and like- 
wise, the detailed appropriations of the vote of any year were not 
available for any other head of service than that prescribed in the 
Appropriation or other Act. Consequently, when a Paymaster had 
exhausted his receipt on some particular head of service, no matter 
how much money he might have in hand in respect of other heads, 
he was compelled to apply for more money on the exhausted head, 
thus increasing yet further the balances in his hands.! Another 
factor tending to increase the balances was the circumstance that a 
Paymaster was also ipso facto Paymaster of Chelsea Hospital, the 
establishment having the care of disabled and aged soldiers, both 
as in-patients within its walls and as out-patients resident all over 
Great Britain. Money for the out-patients was voted annually by 
parliament,* and funds for the hospital itself were, as already noted, 
furnished by deducting one day’s pay from most active members 
of the military forces, supplemented also by drawing on the fund 
of poundage deducted from the Paymaster’s issues. But all these 
revenues were in practice inadequate. The declared accounts of 
Paymasters of Chelsea Hospital show considerable sums owing to 
them by the public, and there seems to be no other explanation of 
the manner in which Paymasters of Chelsea Hospital contrived to 
pay out far more than they received, than by supposing that they 
raided for this purpose the balances of the Paymasters of the Forces 
This fact has been obscured because the commissioners for examin 
ing the public accounts were directed to enquire into the balances 
of the Paymasters of the Forces, but not into those of the Pay 
masters of Chelsea Hospital; and the circumstance seems to have 
escaped their notice, or at least their publicity. When in January 
1783 the Treasury Board, on the authority of the Act of 1781, set 
about demanding repayment of Fox’s balance of {/288,529, they were 
informed that his estate was actually owed {220,521 on account of 
the hospital, so that the net claim was reduced to £68,008.* Thus 
to finance his deficit on the hospital the Paymaster had, in his 
capacity as Paymaster of the Forces, to hold larger balances than 
he need otherwise have done, whilst the nominal amount of his 
balances represented a fictitious inflation of the sums actually in 
his hands. 


1 For Lord North on this subject, see William Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, xxii 
col, 211. He was speaking in the debate on the first four reports of the commissioners 
for Examining the public accounts, 10 May 17% 

* See the annual Appropriation Acts, passim 

*P.R.O., T. 29/593. Treasury minute of 14 January 1783 
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Yet another factor confusing the true state of the balances was 
the practice of issuing subsistence in advance, the period varying 
between one month for the forces at home and twelve months 
for those in India; and issuing pay for garrisons and staff (and 
certain other services) from two to eighteen months in arrear— 
the arrears much exceeding the advances. These withheld 
arrears were employed as temporary finance for the army extra- 
ordinaries until such time as parliament voted the amount of the 
latter, and thus enabled the Treasury to carry out the withheld 
payments, the money for which had been otherwise applied for the 
time being.! 

Although there were all these proper grounds for the holding 
ot large balances, nevertheless, so far as it is possible to judge, the 
balances which successive Paymasters actually held appear to have 
been too great to be justified by necessity. The system of manage- 
ment was open to abuse, for while law and custom permitted the 
employment of balances for the Paymaster’s private enrichment, 
neither law nor custom limited the extent to which this might be 
practised; provided always that when needed the money was forth- 
coming. ‘There was, moreover, a sinister distinction between the 
situation of the Paymaster of the Forces and that of certain other 
public accountants such as the Treasurers of the Navy and of the 
Ordnance. With the exception of some relatively small sums re- 
quired for paying exchequer and Treasury fees on passing accounts, 
&c., the two latter officers applied to the Treasury for money merely 
as the mouthpieces of Boards of Commissioners. The Navy, Victual- 
ling, Sick and Hurt, and Ordnance Boards had no personal incentive 
to apply for larger sums than were really necessary, for they were not 
personally the custodians of the cash. It was otherwise with the 
Paymaster of the Forces, for he not only kept the cash but was the 
sole authority for deciding when to apply for money and how 
much to apply for. This was a situation of some delicacy, and it 
is not difficult to believe that the temptation to apply for more than 
was really necessary continually presented itself to Fox and his 
successors, up until the time of the regulation of the Paymaster’s 
office in 1782.2, The Treasury Board acceded to all such applica- 
tions, having no information by which to judge their propriety, nor, 
apparently, any legal power to demand it. That the resulting situa- 
tion was more satisfactory for the holder of the Paymastership than 
for the public may be inferred from the zeal with which the Pay- 
mastership was sought by those politicians who looked to places 


* For this see especially P.R.O. 30/8, bundle 231, booklet entitled ‘ Business done 
at the Treasury ’. 
* Before 1759 it had been the custom to apply every four months for about one- 


third of the year’s vote, but after that period to apply as and when demands for payment 
were approaching (Commissioners for Examining the Public Accounts, Rep. 5). 
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of profit rather than of power or honour. Richard Rigby, for 
instance, Paymaster from 1768 to 1782, was said to have made the 
Paymastership the avowed goal of his ambition. Fox’s father-in- 
law, the duke of Richmond, told the duke of Newcastle in 1747 
that, while welcoming the proposal to make Fox Secretary of 
State, ‘ we still wish him the Paymaster’s place, as it is less pre- 
carious and a better thing, for his family’s sake’;! and when 
Fox achieved it ten years later, it was ‘. . . the very thing he 
wished ’.? 

The means by which the great gains might be made require 
explanation. The Paymaster’s letters patent provided for a salary 
of £3,000 as Paymaster of the Forces, another £365 as Paymaster 
of Chelsea Hospital, and a third salary, also of £365, as one upon 
the establishment of General and Staff officers. In addition, he 
received an allowance of {600 for the contingencies of his office, 
and a further allowance for paying the salaries of his under-officers 
and clerks. Fox’s allowance under the latter head is uncertain, 
but is not likely to have fallen below the £1,500 allowed to Pitt, 
nor to have exceeded the £1,760 allowed to Rigby. This gross 
receipt was reduced by departmental poundage, already referred to, 
by taxes,* and by the sums necessary to defray the clerical payroll 
and contingent expenses. Comparable calculations based upon a 
document in the Chatham Papers * and upon figures in the sixth 
report of the commissioners for examining the public accounts, 
suggest that after all deductions are taken into account the clear 
profit of office was about {2,940 in the first case, and about 
£2,964 in the second. It is probably not wide of the mark to suggest 
that Fox’s clear official profit did not greatly exceed {£3,000 on the 
average. It was, however, the contemporary practice, established 
beyond the memory of man, for a Paymaster to supplement his 
official emoluments by profitably employing a part of the balances 
in his hands and taking that profit to his own use. This was one 
of the accepted perquisites of office; nor (despite the applause 
which the elder Pitt received for his alleged refusal as Paymaster 
to profit by these balances) ® was there anything approaching public 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32,714, fo. 219, quoted by Ilchester, op. eft. i. 145. 

* J. Calcraft to Lord Charles Hay, 9 July 1757, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 17,493, fo. 78 

* Land Tax, the 15. in the £ ‘ Pension Duty’, and the 6d. in the £ Civil List Dury, 
were all payable in respect of Pay Office emoluments, though not every member of 
the staff was burdened with all three. It does not seem possible to determine how 
much of the gross sum paid for all taxes actually relates to the Paymaster’s salaries 

* P.R.O. 30/8, bundle 76. 

® The English Pericles, p. 42. This is an anonymous pamphlet apparently written 
about the spring of 1759. See also John Almon, Anecdotes of the Life of the Rt. Hon 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, &c., (6th edn.,) 1797, i. 244, for the statement that when 
Pitt retired from the Paymastership, the balances belonging to his office were found 
intact in the Bank. See also B. Williams, The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham 
(19195), 1. 194-5 
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condemnation of the practice until another generation had arisen and 
until after the great and fruitless expenditure of the American War." 

Although it has always been known that the tenure of the 
Paymastership was, by reason of the magnitude of the sums passing 
through a Paymaster’s hands, a very paying proposition, the actual 
amount of profit that could be made has hitherto been quite 
unknown. A corner of the veil is now lifted. Sir Lewis Namier 
recently drew attention to a set of Henry Fox’s private ledgers 
containing, infer alia, accounts relating to his private transactions 
with public money in his hands, preserved amongst the Bunbury 
Papers in the Bury St. Edmunds and West Suffolk Record Office.* 
A similar ledger for the short term of office of Fox’s successor, 
Charles Townshend, has been preserved with them and provides 
useful supplementary information.’ Fox’s ledgers, mostly for a 
period of twelve months each, cover the years 1758 to 1773; that is 
to say, they begin a few months after he had taken office, and they 
continue long after his retirement—indeed to within a few months 
of his death. The first ledger of the set is unhappily missing, and 
for lack of the journals and vouchers much in the surviving books 
is obscure ; but their general tenor is informative enough, and, sur- 
prisingly, they show that what is termed Fox’s ‘ Private Account’ 
(as distinguished from his ‘ Office Account’), was actually made 
up in the Pay Office itself. The fortuitous survival of the ledger 
for Charles Townshend’s ‘ Private Account’ suggests that this was 
the normal practice of the period. 

Each ledger contains what is described as an ‘ Inventory’, 
which is in effect a balance sheet setting out the commencing 
balances on those various accounts which constitute the ledger 
proper. These accounts display the transactions of the year, or 
other accounting period, which followed after the date of the 
inventory; the inventory itself revealing the state of affairs at the 
day on which the ledger opens. On the debtor side of the inventory 
appear the sums in respect of which Fox was a debtor to the Pay 
Office or other source of money; and on the creditor side appears 
the disposition of Fox’s indebtedness, the sums advanced to sundry 
persons (of whom Fox was thus a creditor), the sums invested in 
public or other securities, and that resting in the form of cash. It 


* Another source of profit which, according to Edmund Burke, his predecessor as 
Paymaster General (Richard Rigby) had enjoyed, arose upon the contract for clothing 
the pensioners belonging to Chelsea Hospital. Burke stated the profit, which pre- 
sumably was annual, at {700. (See John Debrett’s Parliamentary Register, vii. 277.) 
No such profit is identifiable in Fox’s private ledgers, but this does not necessarily 
prove that it was not taken. There is no evidence of Fox’s having taken a commission 
on foreign subsidies. For this alleged practice see B, Williams, op. cit. i. 155. 

* Referenced as in boxes E. 18/853(1) and E. 18/853(2). The books would appear 
to have come into the family’s possession through the marriage of a daughter of 
General Henry Edward Fox, Henry Fox’s youngest son, who ultimately took on the 
duties of administrator of his father’s final account. * See Appendix. 
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is to be noted that the figures brought into the inventory are not 
always those appearing at the close of the accounts in the previous 
ledger; investments are sometimes adjusted to their current market 
value before being entered in the inventory, a process that might 
involve either ‘ writing up’ or ‘ writing down’. Thus the balance 
on the inventories, which in most cases represents an excess of 
advances by Fox over and above his indebtedness to the public, is 
explicable as profits taken credit for in the books but not yet 
realized by being turned into cash. An exception is the closing 
balance, which reveals that Fox’s indebtedness exceeded the assets 
available for discharging it, and appears to be connected with the 
payment of Charles James Fox’s debts. 

From the inventories have been compiled Tables 1 and 2 


&» 


TABLE 1 
STATEMENT OF HENRY POX’s INDEBTEDNESS TO THE PUBLIC, &« 

(Extracted from the inventories in his private ledgers.) 

On 
Crown Land 
On Revenue 

Date Pay Office 
Account Cc. 


lecount <” Total 
to Prwate 


Person 
i / } 

5 Jan. 17$9 133,969 7,956 141,924 
$ Jan. 1760 188,867 5,356 ) 23 
5s Jam. 1761 413,087 8,537 421,624 
5 Jan. 1762 628,154 8,822 636,976 
5 Jan. 1763 800,620 9,177 $09,797 
18 Jan. 1764 306,080 9,404 315,985 
1 Jan. 1765 1§9,374 5,01 164,384 
1 Jan. 1766 289,364 5,452 294,816 
1 Jan. 1767 398,937 4,009 403,946 
29 Sep. 1767 426,937 5,81 $32,747 
29 Sep. 1768 498,937 7,985 506,92 
29 Sep. 1769 $19,465 6,349 ( ‘ 
29 Sep. 1770 489,799 6,249 496,048 
29 Sep. 1771 $54,799 6,499 ; 

25 Dec. 1772 464,974 346 472,3 
25 Dec. 1773 464,397 1$,441 $39,838 


* Built up from 


ledger. 


which show respectively the money with which Fox wa: 
and the manner in which it was disposed. 


ness on Pay Office account require little comment. 


the 


balances carried forward ; 


The figure 


opcratiny 


of indebted 
Much of the 


money was drawn out of an account at the Bank of England where, 
by custom and for convenience, Paymasters were wont to keep 


army cash, though they were not yet positively required by statute 


to do so. 


Fox had already been banking as a young man.' 


Smaller sums came through Hoare’s Bank, with which 


' Iichester, op. cit. i. 25 


These 


latter 
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represent the proceeds of sales of stores, of repayments by sub- 
accountants, and remittances in respect of Irish troops employed. 
In 1760 and 1761 considerable sums were taken in the form of 
Exchequer Bills which, at that difficult time, were perhaps issued 
to the Paymaster in lieu of cash. It should always be remembered, 
however, that the ledgers only deal with money employed by Fox 
privately, and so represent only a part of the public balances in his 
hands, the remainder lying at the Bank of England or elsewhere 
for the current needs of military expenditure. Before passing on 
from the first Table it may be remarked that the great increase in 
indebtedness to private persons arising in 1773 is due to a large 
borrowing from John Powell, and is almost certainly connected 
with the payment of Charles James Fox’s debts.! 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF HENRY FOX’S ADVANCES, INVESTMENTS, &c. 


(Extracted from the inventories in his private ledgers.) 


On On In In 4 
Date Mortgage Bond: Stocks Cash Sundries Total 
£ £ 4 £ L £ 
5 Jan. 1759 62,000 42,110 24,960 11,702 3,415 144,187 
5 Jan. 1760 63,395 $4,540 63,128 15,108 4,812 200,983 
5 jan. 1761 62,000 62,485 302,581 2,581 4,162 433,809 
5 Jan. 1762 86,950 36,024 380,990 145,399 4597 653,960 
§ Jan. 1763 100,250 56,140 313,323 367,714 3,157 840,584 
18 Jan. 1764 110,950 23,498 249,220 72,220 5,884 461,772 
1 Jan. 1765 131,250 30,052 140,0$§ 175544 5,731 324,632 
1 Jan. 1766 132,793 26,750 248,829 34,101 55334 447,807 
1 Jan. 1767 145,451 38,900 320,656 81,899 5.234 $92,140 
29 Sep. 1767 222,784 29,795 346,495 4,883 20,678 624,635 
29 Sep. 1768 260,284 27,937 376,830 10 20,794 685,855 
29 Sep. 1769 265,784 34,137 356,204 10 35,116 691,251 
29 Sep. 1770 256,784 42,839 295,017 7,186 38,269 640,095 
29 Sep. 1771 178,084 41,255 388,166 5,706 38,689 651,900 
25 Dec. 1772 148,321 41,967 390,995 — 38,009 619,292 
25 Dec. 1773* 150,460 $3,405 266,961 — 38,629 $09,455 


* Built up from the balances carried forward at the close of the last surviving ledger. 


Regarding the second Table, a few notes may explain the 
principal variations. The increase in mortgages in 1767 is ac- 
counted for by seven fresh advances; and the fall in 1770-1 by 
the repayment of a single large one ({53,000) advanced to Sir 
Blake Delaval and his brothers. The rise in the holding of public 
funds from 1761 reflects speculations with the loans of that and the 
following year, a residuum being retained for the interest it brought 
in, and further purchases and sales being made from time to time. 
Fox was not a man to leave money long lying idle.* As far back 


* For this, sce below, pp. 252-3. 

* A significant exception is to be found during the acute financial crisis of 1759, 
when between 16 and 19 April he acquired £10,500 in gold specie. This he kept in 
a chest until ; November of the same year, when he paid it into Hoare’s Bank. 
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as 1735 he had written: ‘I don’t see why any more of my money 
than is necessary for the election should lie dead at Mr. Hoare’s ’.! 
Consequently, except when Fox has just been speculating on a 
grand scale (as in 1761 to 1763), or was still varying his investments 
considerably (as in the following four years), little is lying idle in 
the form of cash bringing him no return. The increase in the 
sundries in 1767 and 1768-9 is largely accounted for by advances 
to his extravagant elder son Stephen, and to his natural son Charles 
Cooper. 

A study of the ledgers indicates that the bulk of Fox’s gains 
was derived from interest on mortgages, bonds, and public invest- 
ments, though two spectacularly successful coups which greatly 
increased his capital must be described later. The individuals 
favoured with loans on mortgage or bond fall into various cate 
gories. A number of them were personal friends, though other 
loans were clearly business transactions, sometimes concealed 
under the name of a nominee such as his nephew, Lord Digby. 
The mortgages were in nearly all cases for considerable sums, 
advanced to persons of large landed estate, such as Earl Ferrers, 
Sir Blake Delaval and his brothers, the earl of Oxford, &c. Interest 
at the normal mortgage rate of 4 per cent. was payable on the bulk 
of these, but the advances made in the hard times of 1761 and 1762 
were at the higher rate of 5 per cent. The recipients of advances 
on bond were more various, and considerable loans, at rates of 
from 3} per cent. to 5 per cent., were made to such relatives as the 
duke of Richmond,’ and the marquis of Kildare ;* to his one time 
patron the duke of Cumberland (an interest-free loan in 1761, and 
another at 4 per cent. contracted in 1762 and repaid with accumu 
lated interest after their estrangement at the end of that year) ;* 
and to such friends as that man-about-town George Selwyn,® who 
failed to pay up his interest, and Sir George Macartney.* Such 
loans included, no doubt, both investments and the fruits of Fox’s 
generosity to those he held in affection. Some of the smaller loans 
can clearly not be classed as investments. Such was the loan ot 
£500, on bond at 5 per cent., to William and Edmund Burke, mad 
in 1766 when William Burke had common interests with Fox in 
East India speculations, on which neither interest nor capital had 
been paid at Fox’s death, and for which the executor was still 


* lichester, op. cit. i. 25. * His wife’s brother 

* The husband of his wife’s sister. 

* Iichester, op. cit. ii. 176. The amount of the first loan was a thousand guineas, 
and of the second loan, £8,000. 

* Selwyn’s loan was of £2,000. Interest owed but unpaid at December 1773 may 
be computed at almost £1,200. 

* The amount of the loan varied at different times between the limits of {2,000 
and £7,000. Interest was paid only intermittently, and {1,120 appears to have been 
outstanding in December, 1773. 
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struggling to get satisfaction in 1780;' or the loan of £1,050 made 
in 1773 to Edward Moore, Receiver and Register for the Office of 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs, and Index Maker to the house of 
commons, who, when pressed for payment pointed out firstly that 
he was owed money by Fox’s estate both on Fox’s account and on 
Charles James’s, and secondly that ‘I formerly was qualified by 
holding Lord Holland’s stock to vote in the India House. When 
the law was altered Lord Holland lent me the {1,050 towards 
purchasing an East India qualification, and I did so principally 
to oblige his Lordship, who lent it me at 4 per cent. for that 
purpose ’.? 

Of particular interest are the large loans which Fox made from 
time to time, either directly or through an intermediary, to jobbers 
and brokers on the London market, on the security of stock or 
scrip, sometimes for a year, or more often for a shorter period, a 
practice that throws some light on the embryonic London Stock 
Exchange. Thus in 1758, by an intermediary Mr. Tucker, he lent 
£25,000 to the broking and jobbing firm of Lejay and Chamier,' 
and in March 1759 he lent {£20,000 for one year at 5 per cent., 
soon after increased by a further £12,000. Renewed in 1760, the 
loan of {£20,000 was not paid off until April 1761. In 1760, during 
the subscription to the government loan of that year, he lent to 
unspecified persons {12,000 on the security of stock, and {£20,000 
on the security of lottery tickets, for three months at the same rate.* 
In 1765 he lent a total of {£21,760 at 5 per cent. to Nathan 
Modigliani of Old Bethlem, a Jewish broker and jobber very active 
in East India speculation, and {£1,500 to Samuel Gardiner of Change 
Alley, broker, to carry them over to the next ‘ Rescounter’, or 
quarterly settlement day. In 1766 Modigliani received a loan of 
£30,000 between ‘ Rescounters’ (of which {£20,000 was renewed), 
and one Dawes received the sum of {£10,000 for the same purpose. 


* Executor’s Letter Book, p. 73, Bury St. Edmunds &c. Record Office E.18/360/5. 

* Executor’s Letter Book, p. 70. Moore held a contingent promissory note of 
Fox's, liability for which the executor would not admit. The note related to Charles 
James’s affairs. The ground of the direct debt is significant of Fox’s unpopularity. 
Fox had asked Moore to make extracts from the house of commons journals of every 
entry relating to public accountants ‘ for the last hundred years’, and had never paid 
for the work. Moore’s tender of what he considered to be bis net legal debt appears 
to have been refused. 

* Anthony Chamier, a successful stockbroker of Huguenot descent. ‘ He acquired 
such a fortune as enabled him, though young, to quit business and become, what 
indeed he seemed by nature intended for, a gentleman.’ (Sir John Hawkins, The 
Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., together with bis Life, &c. (1787) i. 423.) He later 
held minor office, and was a friend of Dr. Johnson. 

* Charles Townshend’s ledger shows him making such loans out of his balances 
in the same way, though necessarily on a smaller scale. Loans from the Bank of 
England on the security of scrip were recognized to be essential to the success of a 
subscription, and it seems probable that merchant banks were increasingly rendering 
the same service to their clients; but the whole subject of the finance of the stock 
market at this period remains obscure. 
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In 1770 he lent to ‘a friend of Mr. Fisher’s ’,' the sum of £30,500 
on the security of {20,000 Bank Stock, and a further 11, on 


the security of {£5,000 East India Stock. 

Fox employed the services of a number of agents in the trans 
action of his financial concerns. Until their breach in 1763 ? John 
Calcraft, a close friend and associate of many years’ standing and 
the richest of the army commissaries of the day, was clearly working 
closely with him; Samuel Touchet, a merchant who crashed in a 
spectacular manner in 1763, did a good deal for him in later years, 
and a number ot lesser men carried out minor operations on his 
behalf. But his chief man of business throughout the period was 
John Powell, accountant (and later cashier) of the Pay Office, in 
whose hands these ledgers show the bulk of Fox’s idle cash to have 
lain. Powell was later to be the only one of Fox’s three named 
executors who consented to act, was himself to become extremely 
wealthy, and was destined to end his career in disgrac e and suicide 
in 1782, despite the ill-judged attempts of Edmund Burke 


, Pay 
master at the time, to shelter him.‘ 


Transactions between Fox and 
Powell, as shown in the ledgers, are extraordinarily numerous and 
complicated. In the absence of other information they are indeed 
impossible to unravel, but everything suggests that Powell was 
fully informed of Fox’s proceedings, being perhaps the only man 
who ever has been or will be. 

The sundries in the accounts embrace a miscellaneous variety 
of transactions such as shares in turnpikes, in a privateer, in an 
Indiaman (called ‘ Lord Holland’), and advances to members of 
his own family. 

The two speculative coups already reterred to demand particular 
attention for the large capital profits which they brought, for the 
part they played in causing Fox’s intense unpopularity, and for 
their significance in the financial history of the time. They arose 
in connexion with the raising of the government loans during the 
Seven Years’ War; and after them must be mentioned lengthy 
operations connected with speculation in East India stock and the 
development of political ‘ management ’ in the East India Company 
from 1763 onward. 


The ledgers show, though not always in full detail, Fox’: part 


in the raising of the government loans of 1759, 1760, 1761, and 
1762. In 17§9, when the duke of Newcastle’s attempt to raise the 


then almost unprecedented sum of {6,600,000 °—coinciding with 


1 William Fisher of Change Alley, one of the biggest dealers of the day 

® The circumstances of their estrangement have never become altogether clear, but 
Calcraft threw in his lot with Lord Shelburne, and Fox considered him guilty of the 
blackest treachery and ingratitude. 

* For him see Alfred P. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial 
Lancashire, 1600-1780 (Manchester) 1931, pp. 243 s¢q. 

* Sir Philip M. Magnus, Edmund Burke (1939) pp. 121-3 

® Of earlier loans only that of 1748 (6,930,000), appears to have been greater 
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a payments crisis arising from the needs of wartime remittances— 
nearly led to disaster in the City,! Fox made his first payment on a 
subscription of £117,700. He did little to help the Treasury in its 
hour of need, however, as he sold out all but £17,700 betore the 
second payment became due, and by early May had parted with 
the whole, estimating his loss at {644 18s. 3d. A letter of 27 April 
to his broker, which came into the hands of the duke of Newcastle, 
ordering the broker to sell all that Fox held, as‘... I have no 
opinion of the Subscription ; I don’t think it will grow much better ; 
the Duke of Newcastle consults too many people about it’. Fox 
formed a somewhat more favourable impression of the prospects 
of the 1760 subscription, making a first payment on {260,000, a 
second payment on £145,700, a third payment on £130,700, and a 
fourth payment on £87,700. But though he dealt a good deal in 
the loan throughout the year, he closed the account in 1761 with 
an estimated loss of {£182 185. $d. 

So far his dealings had not proved profitable. Those in the 
loans of 1761 and 1762 had, however, a very different result. In 
1761 Fox put his name down for £300,000 out of the {12,000,000 
to be raised, and he paid the first instalment of 15 per cent. on his 
subscription. He then took to purchasing in the market, and in 
the first four months of that year paid out, either in his own name 
or in the name of others, the enormous total of {£773,936—all public 
money. The loan was constituted of three parts: perpetual 3 per 
cent, stock, long annuities (for 99 years) at {1 25. 6d. per cent., 
and lottery tickets. Fox participated in all three. He began his 
sales in March, almost two months before he ceased purchasing, 
which suggests that the market quotations of the three parts were 
rising unequally, as buyers preferred and demanded one rather than 
another. By the end of 1761 he had divested himself of all pro- 
prietorship in the loan save for long annuities worth {£10,000 a 
year, and a few lottery tickets. ‘The reason for his initial subscrip- 
tion may have been creditable; as a member of the Ministry it 
may have seemed proper to assist at a time when Pitt’s vehement 
conduct of the war was making unprecedented demands upon 
the public purse and the money market. But his subsequent 
market purchases cannot be regarded as anything but speculative ; 
they did nothing to assist Government (the subscription list being 
already filled), and tended merely to force up the market quotations. 
His sales prove his true object, and his memoir suggests that these 
transactions were somewhat on his mind, as the stir in the house 
of commons about his balances at that time gave good cause. 


*L. S. Sutherland, ‘ Samson Gideon, Eighteenth Century Financier’, Transactions 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England, xvii. 86-7. 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 32,890, fo. 343, quoted by L. S. Sutherland, Joc. cit. pp. 
86 7. 
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The sudden and great rise of the stocks (so he writes) has made me 
richer than I ever intended or desired to be . . . The Government 
borrows money at 20 °/, discount. I am not consulted or concerned 
in making the bargain. I have, as Paymaster, great sums in my 
hands which, not applicable to any present use, must either lie dead 
in the Bank or be employed by me. I lend this to the Government 
in 1761. A peace is thought certain. 1 am not in the least con 
sulted, but my very bad opinion of Mr. Pitt makes me think it will 
not be concluded. I sell out and gain greatly. 
It seems not unfair to observe that the amount he lent directly to 
Government was very small. The outside world was certainly 
optimistic about a speedy peace—hence the rise in the stocks and 
the speculative fever. But it is difficult indeed to believe, as Fox 
would apparently have us do, that in his position he had no insid 
information as to the progress of negotiations.2?, When the outside 
world’s mistake became evident the market broke, and at the end 
of the year the market value of Fox’s retained long annuities was 
below their cost to him. But this represented only a temporary 
recession, and by the end of 1763 he had taken credit for realized 
and book profits in the neighbourhood of £103,0 little of 
which, if any, appears to have been lost afterward: 
Success again attended his participation in the loan of 1762 
His memoir continues : 


In 1762 I lend again; a peace comes, in which again I am not con 
sulted, and I again gain greatly. If anybody should say that I 
advised a peace, let it be considered that that was in November 
last. I had no money in the Funds then, and indeed thought that 
my advice would not be taken, nor was it, but on the contrary a 
declaration of war with Spain followed 
Readers may wonder at his statement that he had no money in th 
Funds at this period, since his private ledgers show that he held a 
large block of long annuities, and never less than {6o, of the 
four-per-cents. of 1762, not to mention a great holding of navy 
bills. However, there is no ground for casting suspicion on his 
exactitude when he admits to having gained greatly, for by the 
end of 1764 his ledgers show an actually realized profit on thi 
loan amounting to upwards of {56,00 


' Henry Fox’s ‘ Memoir ’, written in 1763, is printed in the Life and Letters of Lady 


Sarah Lennox, by the countess of Iichester and Lord Stavordale (1902), i. 4-79 It 
with the subsequent passage quoted, appears on p. 72 

* It has already been seen that at this period Fox had a close financial association 
with the stockbroker Anthony Chamier. These great capital gains of Pox's were 


made at the same period as was Chamier’s fortune. Of the latter, Sir John Hawkins, 
writing in 1787 (op. cit. i. 423), stated that it arose by Chamier’s * dealings in the funds, 
and, it was supposed, with the advantage of intelligence which, previous to the con 
clusion of the peace before last, he had obtained 

* It may be true that Fox had none of his private resources in the Funds, but in view 
of the use to which the public balances was put, the passage quoted has a certain air 
of the disingenuous 
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Fox’s operations in East India stock were more complex, and 
in the long run less rewarding. Their course is known to us in 
outline from other sources,' and the ledgers serve to fill in some, 
though not all, of the gaps. In the ten years between 1763 and 1773, 
when his active concern in East India affairs ceases, he was pursuing 
in his dealings in the stock two main purposes, sometimes both at 
the same time. He was furthering the political interests of a series 
of Governments in obtaining a control over the election of the 
directors of the great political organization which the East India 
Company had become, and he was seeking on his own account 
opportunities of gain in the speculative boom which swept over 
the Company between 1766 and 1769, as a result of Clive’s successes 
in India. The political interests of Governments necessitated the 
provision of funds to create votes at the Company’s elections, 
pledged to support candidates favoured by the Administration. 
The course of these great so-called ‘ splitting ’ campaigns can best 
be traced from the stock ledgers of the East India Company itself. 
Neither the Company’s stock-ledgers nor these Pay Office private 
account ledgers give a full picture of Fox’s part in the campaigns, 
since the management of the funds he provided was in the hands 
of such men as John Calcraft (at first), John Powell and others. 
The private account ledgers make, however, occasional references 
to the payment of fees for numerous stock transfers (e.g. thirty-six 
in the 1764 campaign), and they give more information on Fox’s 
holdings than do the Company’s stock ledgers, since they include 
stock evidently held by him in the names of others. Thus the 
Company’s ledgers show Fox as purchasing {500 on 3 March 
1763 (to qualify him as a voter in the first annual election of directors 
in which Government actively intervened), and as purchasing 
another {500 later in the year. Before the next election he dis- 
posed of this holding in such a way as to create two votes, but 
does not re-appear as a holder of stock himself until June 1767. 
In his own ledgers he is shown as buying not £500 but £11,000 on 
3 March 1763, and retaining {£10,500 of it through 1764, and pur- 
chasing much greater holdings in the next two years. 

Fox’s political activities in the Company fall into two periods, 
1763-4 and 1768-73. In the first period his activities require little 
explanation. His nominees voted, it is true, for the candidates of 
Laurence Sulivan’s party in the election of 1763, and for the candi 
dates of the rival party under Lord Clive in 1764, but this was 
because Fox was Paymaster both under the Bute Administration and 
under that of George Grenville, and the two ministers supported 
different sides in the Company’s conflicts. After he relinquished 


* For the course of East India affairs and the evidence of Fox’s participation in them, 


see L. S. Sutherland, The East India Company in Eighteenth Century Politics (Oxford), 
19§2, chaps. vi and vii. 
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the Paymastership in 1765, however, it might have been expected 
that Fox’s assistance to Government in East India matters would 
cease. In fact it did so until the autumn of 1768, but at that time 
he began once again to place some of his balances at the disposal 
of the Grafton Administration for the same purpose. Men con 
cerned with East India affairs spoke of £25,000 stock administered 
for this purpose in the contested Company election of 1769; his 
ledgers suggest that probably at least £30,000 more was being used 
for this purpose.’ Though we have no explanation of this renewed 
employment of his balances on Government’s behalf, it may be 
noted that it coincides with the entry of his two elder sons, Stephen 
and Charles James, into parliament as active young Government 
supporters, and with the renewal of his own earlier pressure for an 
earldom. He continued to provide this assistance until the end 
of 1772 when, after all the dispositions had been made for the 
Company election of 1773, his ledgers confirm the evidence of those 
of the Company that he unexpectedly sold out, thus depriving his 
nominees of any right to vote—no doubt to the embarrassment of 
Government. Whether his action was due to the pressure of his 
sons’ debts (soon to reach a crisis), to some disagreement with the 
Ministry, or to alarm at the fall in the price of East India stock which 
was badly affected at this time by the financial crisis which hit the 
London market in 1772, and by the particular difficulties of the 
Company which led to Lord North’s East India regulation next 
year, no evidence is at present available. 

Of Fox’s purely speculative activities in the stock, which took 
place between 1766 and 1769, the ledgers are more informative, 
though here, too, incidental references in them show that much 
was done by nominees whose affairs only enter accidentally into 
these accounts. The great boom in East India stock began when 
the news reached England that Clive had taken over the Diwani, 
or financial control, of Bengal. Clive’s agent, John Walsh, who 
was purchasing largely on his principal’s instructions, advised Fox 
to do likewise ; and those informed in East India affairs were soon 
aware that he had made considerable purchases, and was prominent 
amongst the group of speculators who were ‘ bulling’ the stock, 
The Company ledgers, however, retain no trace of these purchases 
apart from one of {£40,000 stock by John Powell on 29 April 1766 
Fox’s ledgers, on the other hand, show that between 23 and 25 
April he added {£50,000 (purchased at prices varying between 174 
and 181) to a holding of £20,000; that between 14 and 23 May he 
added £30,000 more (purchased at much the same prices) ; and 
that by 16 July he held £115,000. Of this he sold {65,000 between 
11 and 12 September, at prices ranging between 207 and 210, and 


! See below, p. 248. 
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at the end of the year he calculated his gains (realized, and estimated 
on the current value of his holdings of stock), at £41,958. 

The rise in the price of stock which lies behind these gains, 
considerable though it was, was not so great as the ‘ bulls’ had 
hoped, and was partly at least the result of organized pressure from 
them (pressure exerted with all the technique of the ‘ splitting ’ of 
votes learned in recent contests), for an increase in the Company’s 
dividend. It is known that Fox put his holdings at the disposal 
of the organizers of this pressure group, and it has been estimated 
that at least 300 votes were created by this group for the Company’s 
quarterly Court on 26 September 1766. These ledgers throw a 
striking light on the part Fox’s holdings played in this campaign, 
for on 13 September 1766 there is an entry of payment for forty- 
three transfers of East India stock, and on 25 September another 
for no fewer than 118 transfers explicitly stated to be for ‘ raising 
the dividend ’. 

Throughout the vicissitudes of the negotiations of 1767 between 
Chatham’s Administration and the Company, which resulted in the 
first parliamentary intervention of the century in the Company’s 
affairs, Fox continued to buy and sell on a large scale, and in 1767 
and 1768 his speculations continued to be very profitable. But 
1769, the year in which the break came in the inflated stock prices 
and many speculators crashed, brought to him, too, a reversal of 
fortune. At the end of September 1768 his holding stood at 
£80,000 valued at 274. At the end of September 1769 he still held 
£61,000, but he valued it at 225 ; and on the twelve months’ opera- 
tions he wrote off a loss of £17,857 5s. Part of this loss was no 
doubt incurred for political reasons. A purchase of £25,000 stock 
in February 1769 in joint ownership with John Powell and 
Clotworthy Upton, and the loan to them of money to purchase 
another {15,000 each to be held on the same terms, is probably 
connected with his responsibilities in the creation of votes in support 
of the Ministry’s supporters in the Company elections of that year, 
and an insurance fund created to guarantee voters against a fall in 
the value of their stock. Some of the loss was incurred not by 
him but by his son Stephen, who had been concerned disastrously 
in dealing in futures on the inflated market,*? and whose liabilities 
he took over; but it ended the days of his great profits from 

Cf. L. S. Sutherland, The East India Company in Eighteenth Century Politics, p. 188. 

* A well-informed contemporary said in August 1769 (I. Barré to Lord Shelburne, 
ibid. p. 192), that Fox had to pay the ‘ difference’ on £50,000 stock for the jobbing 
operations of his son Stephen. Fox’s ledgers show that he had paid out well over 
£15,000 to clear Stephen of his speculative engagements. He paid £7,810 to the Jewish 
firm of Fatio & Co., the balance of Stephen’s account with the brokers Delafontaine & 
Brymer, who crashed at this time ; and paid another well-known Jewish jobber, Isaac 
Ximenes, {4,510 as the difference on {11,000 stock between 267} and the ruling price 


of 226}, besides taking over the stock at the current rate. He later paid Ximenes a 
further {2,732 155. 7d. in full settlement of Stephen’s account. 
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dealing in India stock; and his interest in it henceforth, though 
still considerable, appears to have been confined to that of salvaging 
the remains of his speculative interests and carrying out his political 
obligations. Thus although in the years 1766-8 he took credit for 
when he finally 


realized or book capital profits of over £68,000 
divested himself of his stock in 1773, less than {£15,000 remained 
as a capital gain. 

The manner in which Fox invested his capital gains and that 
part of the profits derived from the employment of his balances 
which was not required for his current consumption is interesting 
Landed property was not only in the nature of a gilt-edged 
investment but was also a sound foundation for social position 
One might not make a fortune from possessing it, but by it one 
might conserve a fortune or position already made. The ledgers 
show Fox steadily spending on real estate, into which he put (after 
allowing for a few small sales credited in the ledgers), a sum which 
at the end of 1773 aggregated £193,000. The famous Holland 
House, first leased and afterwards purchased by him, seems mainly 
to have been bought out of his private means, for no more than 
£4,000 appears in the books on this account. But Kingsgate, on 
the north-east coast coast of Kent—a small property which his 
ageing fancy turned into a costly folly—appears for a total of 
£14,615. It may be mentioned that he left Kingsgate to his son 
Charles James who was, inevitably, compelled to sell it, and that 
the purchaser was the same John Powell whose fortunes were so 
closely linked with his own. Another purchase was a town house 
in Piccadilly, formerly Lord Monson’s, and bought for £16, 
When sold in 1771 the consideration money did not come back into 
these ledgers, and it is of course possible that other properties 
bought with public money were sold and accounted for elsewhere 
than in the Paymaster’s ‘ private account’. The remaining put 
chases, some large, some quite small, were scattered about th 
southern counties, and occasionally they took the form of a purchase 
of quit rents.' 

It was not to be expected that with such resources Fox should 
not live on a correspondingly lavish scale. In addition to anything 
that may have been paid out of his private income, these ledgers 
stand charged under the head of ‘ house-keeping ’ with a sum that 
averages, from 1758 to 1773, almost exactly {£6,000 a year At the 
contemporary purchasing power of money, this indeed seems living 
like a grandee.? It is matched by the scale of his disbursement: 


' A fixed perpetual rent, often nominal, in return for which a tenant went free and 


quit from all other rents and services. It may be contrasted with a rack rent, or full 
economic annual worth of a property (which was therefore capable of improvement 


* In 1784 the household and miscellaneous expenses of the duke of Portland stood 


at {4,000 p.a H. J]. Habakkuk, in The E:xropean Nobility in the Eighteenth Century 
(19$3), p- 10 
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when travelling on the Continent as an English Milord. Expenses 
incurred in France during the years 1763 to 1765 totalled £20,620; 
and in 1768 and 1769 a further £10,466. It is hard to resist the 
suspicion that these sums include payment of his sons’ foreign 
debts, but if this is so it must be pointed out that the youths are 
shown as receiving still more money in other distinct parts of the 
ledgers. Minor embellishments for Fox’s residences are represented 
by paintings. In 1762 he paid twenty guineas apiece to Hogarth 
and Ramsay ‘ for my picture’, and next year he paid a further bill 
of Hogarth’s for £34 25. 6d. Ramsay provided another canvas in 
1766, by which time the price had risen to twenty-five guineas, but 
the subject is not indicated. Reynolds was, however, the artist 
most patronized, no less than {£341 being paid for paintings in 
1765. Of less interest is the fact that the public balances provided 
thirty guineas for six places at the coronation of George III, together 
with 1,000 guineas for cash lost at Lord Harrington’s, with other 
small losses of a similar nature. 

It is natural to examine the ledgers to see whether they impinge 
upon parliamentary life. They do not suggest any unusually heavy 
expenditure on electioneering. There is a reference in 1759 under 
‘ Promiscuous Payments’ to a sum of £25 for an old election debt 
at Windsor, dating, no doubt, from Fox’s heavily contested election 
there in 1757. In 1762 there was also a payment to Sir Jacob 
Downing of {91 45. 3d. ‘ for re-election’, which must be connected 
with Downing’s interest in the borough of Dunwich, for which 
Fox was elected in 1761. Apart from these minor matters, how- 
ever, the balances seem to have been drawn on only for advancing 
the elections of his sons (and perhaps his nephew), and in con- 
nexion with the borough of Malmesbury. 

Fox had been elected High Steward of Malmesbury in 1751 
and held the position for some years, apparently until the earl of 
Suffolk was elected to the office in 1763.4 It was an office of im- 
portance solely for electoral purposes. The ruling body of this 
borough was described in 1833 as * self-elected, irresponsible to the 
inhabitants of the town, and composed chiefly of labourers without 
education and of the least instructed class of retail tradesmen’. 
It was also a body ‘ which has long ceased to exercise any municipal 
function but that of returning to Parliament the nominees of the 
patron of the borough’. The High Steward, who was elected 

' Official Return of Members of Parliament (House of Commons Sessional Paper of 1878 
No. 69-1, vol. 72). See also J. Calcraft to the earl of Loudoun, 8 July 1757, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 17,493, fo. 73°. ® Official Return of Members of Parliament. 

® Iichester, op. cit. i. 171. Sir L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 


George III, (1929), i. 538, mn. 2. See also Correspondence of John, 4th Duke of Bedford, ii. 
243-4. *G. E. C., Peerage. 


® 1st Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the Municipal Corporations of 
England and Wales (House of Commons Sessional Paper of 1835, No. 116, vol. 23, app. 
part 1, p. 7§ 
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annually, was normally a man of importance and exercised a strong 
influence over the creation of burgesses and the exercise of their 
votes. In the general election of 1761 the burgesses had evidently 
given Fox some trouble, as he drafted a scheme for their control 
which he hoped would ‘ put an end to those cabals and strugglings 
in the choice of new Burgesses, which have given Mr. Earle so 
much trouble and through which he has with great Difficulty, by 
his honesty, spirit, ability and attention carry’d through this elec 
tion ’.! In the same scheme, which he submitted to the earl of 
Suffolk, who had a strong local family influence, he offered ‘ to 
go hand in hand with his Lordship in the choice of Burgesses and 
Members for that place and hopes his son may have the Honour 
to do so after him ’, but no one connected with him sat there again 
till 1774 when his son Charles James was elected for the borough 
The Malmesbury account is active during 1759 to 1761, and 
again from 1769 to 1773. Fox’s expenditure in the former period 
totals about £5,677, but this sum was recouped in its entirety by 
cash payments of {£2,000 from Sir Robert Long, and the balance 
from Mr. Conolly. Sir Robert Long was brother-in-law of John 
Tylney, elected for Malmesbury at the general election of 
1761 ; Thomas Conolly (brother-in-law to Lady Holland), was 
elected at a by-election in 1759,2 and again at the general 
election of 1761. The disbursements include many items entered 
as ‘loans’, some of which are described as being made to 
so-and-so, ‘a new burgess’. The nature of some other and 
larger payments is not specified, but notice may be taken of 
£25 145. for ‘small expenses paid on account of next election’ 
(which might refer to a parliamentary, a High Steward’s, but more 
probably a burgess’s election), and of a disbursement of {1 
described as ‘ Secret Service’. It is tempting to connect this wit! 
assistance which, on at least one occasion, Fox obtained from 
Government to secure the High Stewardship at an annual election 
but the connexion with the ledger entry is doubtful.? When the 


1 Wilts County Record Office, Trowbridge, No. 88 (Suffolk and Berks MSS 
The manuscript is endorsed ‘ Paper delivered to Lord Suffolk by Mr. Fox in 176 
‘Mr. Earle’ is William Rawlinson Earle of Condwell, Wilts, M.P. for Malmesbury, 
1727-47, and subsequently for Cricklade. We are indebted to Miss M. Ransome for 
transcript of the document and for this information 


* It would appear that in Conolly’s absence—perhaps in Ireland—his mother, Lad; 
Anne Conolly, had received from Fox a contingent offer of the seat for her sor lt 
strikes me’, wrote Fox, when reporting his action to the duke of Devonshire that 
Conolly would be very glad to find himself a Member of Parlt., at his arrival 4 Marc 


1759, Devonshire MSS. 330, 229.) 
* See Namier, Joc. cit. A document on elections amongst the duke of Newcastle 


Ne 
papers, endorsed 12 December 1760, contains a note of ‘ {1,000 given to elect Mr 
Fox High Steward’ of Malmesbury, and continues: ‘Q. Whether the {1, was 
the King’s money To speak to Mr. Fox about it.’ The document then refers to the 
members elected for Malmesbury in 1754 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 42,999, ! 119 


The conjunction of this with a repayment by Fox of {£456 18s. 6d. for © remainder 
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Malmesbury Account is reopened in 1769, it is with a disbursement 
of {1,100 for bank bills remitted to ‘ Mr. [Charles] Fox’, who 
over the years 1769 to 1773 received a further £1,460. The only 
other item is {620 for ‘ cash paid Mr. Collins draft’. When the 
last ledger closes the total debit is £3,180 and no recoupment has 
been received from any quarter. Yet the nature of these trans- 
actions becomes fairly clear when it is found that Charles James 
Fox was elected a member at the next general election, in 1774; 
his fellow member being William Strahan. 

Fox first had occasion to provide for the election of his two 
elder sons in the general election of 1768. Stephen might, it 
seems, have secured a safe seat at Stockbridge, and some prepara- 
tions to this end were made from September 1766,' but finally 
New Sarum was chosen—a borough for which his uncle and 
grandfather had sat in former years. His election there cost 
£2,600. Charles James was returned for Midhurst, £3,000 being 
paid to Lord Montague on this account. It appears that Fox hired 
this borough jointly with his brother Lord Ilchester, the other 
elected member being the latter’s son, Lord Stavordale.? 

The expenditure incurred in bringing Fox’s elder sons into 
parliament was the least of the burdens they laid on him, for 
their extravagance was notorious. The researches of Lord Ilchester 
have shown the extent of the drain on him.’ The ledgers give 
only part of the story, but they show Stephen as receiving over 
£67,000 in all from the public balances, of which, however, some 
£50,000 was treated as a debt on which he began to pay interest 
in 1773.4 Charles James is shown as costing the still greater sum 
of £118,718 of which {100,000 was the amount placed in the hands 


from Malmesbury ’ on 24 April 1754 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 33,044, fo. 27), suggests 
that the assistance was concerned rather with the general election of 1754 than of 
1760, and that the repayment closed the account. In must, in any case, be emphasized 
that the {100 entered in Fox’s ledger is a disbursement, not a receipt, and that the 
whole receipt came to him through the hands of Long and Conolly. 


' In 1756 Fox had, according to Lord IIlchester (op. cit. ii. 13-14), leased Sir Robert 
Henley’s interest in this borough for ten years. The account in the ledgers, which 
dates from after the end of this period, does not mention Sir Robert Henley but is 
entitled ‘ Sir George Macartney on account of Stockbridge Election’. Macartney’s 
name does not otherwise appear in the account. {£3,600 was advanced directly to 
Stephen, and {500 previously advanced to a Mr. Harmood was transferred to this 
account, making in all £4,100. Of this, Harmood refunded £300, and Stephen cleared 
his {3,600 either by bills to a certain Mr. Moore, or by cash paid by Moore on his 
behalf. This was possibly the same Moore who has been mentioned above, p. 242. The 
balance of £200, which would appear to have been part of the advance to Harmood, 
was written off as a loss. 

* Iichester, op. cit. ii. 425. ® Ichester, op. cit. ii. 351 seqq. 


* The sum also includes some small sums paid in early days to the tutor who was 
travelling on the Continent with him. 
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of John Powell to buy off the annuitants ' (shown in the ledgers 
to include a high proportion of the more speculative dealers, 
Jewish and Christian, on the London market) who had been 
speculating on his chance of succeeding to the family fortunes. In 
contrast to this disheartening picture the third son Henry Edward 
cost much less. His father cared for him—and therefore spoiled 
him—less than his brothers, and he was made of different stuff, 
for he avoided notoriety and pursued a creditable military career. 
The public balances helped to start him off, carrying him as far as 
a lieutenancy of Dragoons for no more than £2,687. Of this, the 
initial cornetcy cost {1,000, and was sold for just over {1,10¢ 

The lieutenancy itself cost £1,365. This son was later to take 
upon his shoulders voluntarily the task of acting as ‘ administrator ’ 
of his father’s final account as Paymaster. Of Fox’s three named 
executors his son, Charles James, and his nephew, Lord Digby, 
had declined to act, leaving John Powell to do all the work. After 
Powell’s suicide the house of commons was treated to the spectacle 
of an attorney-general thirsting for a prosecution in regard to 
the late Paymaster’s balances, but baulked of his prey for lack of 
any legal representative to pre ysecute.? It was in these circumstances 
that Henry Edward consented to act as administrator, and it was 
something like twenty-three years before he was freed from his 
responsibilities.* 

If Fox was generous to his legitimate children, he did not forget 
his natural ones. A son, Charles Cooper, received all told over 
£11,000, of which £3,000 purchased a colonelcy, and {5,500 was 
treated asaloan. A daughter, Alicia, was less handsomely treated ; 
but she received {100 for wedding clothes when she was married 
to Edward Young, who shortly afterwards became bishop of 
Dromore (and was thence translated to Ferns), in which capacities 
he enjoyed a moderate accommodation by way of loan on bond. 
Fox also stood by the widow of John Ayliff, who had been his 
agent as Receiver General of the Crown Land Revenue for the 
South Wales district. This agent forged Fox’s signature and was 
hanged for it. The {969 he owed Fox remained in the ledgers, 
never called in, until they close; and a small annuity helped to 
rescue Mrs. Ayliff from privation. 

1 Iichester, op. cit. ii. 354. Over £73,000 of this sum was in fact borrowed from 
Powell (cf. p. 240). It would be interesting to know the source from which a man in 
Powell’s position could have supplied so large a sum. Richard Rigby, the Paymaster 
at the time, does not appear to have been on very good terms with Fox, but possibly 
the money came from his balances through Powell. Powell's whole career suggests 
that he was also able to play with Pay Office money on his own account 

* William Cobbett, Parliamentary History, xxiv. col. 674, 24 February 1784. 

* His final payment on account of his father’s balances, by which at last Henry 
Edward became ‘ Quit’, was made on 1 December 1807, forty-two years after Fox's 
retirement, and a third of a century after his death. See the last folio of Fox’s final 


Declared Account, P.R.O., A.O. 1, 76, roll 100 
* Iichester, op. cif. ii. 112. 
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The story unfolded by these ledgers is an astonishing one, even 
though contemporary comment has prepared us for it. A man of 
medium fortune took a public office the net worth of which, so 
far as official emolument is concerned, appears to have been not 
more than £3,000 a year. After eight years’ tenure he retired ; 
yet as the result of his tenure he continued until the end of his life 
to receive an income vastly greater than his official profit when he 
was in office. The annual average ‘ unofficial’ profit from within 
a few months of Fox’s taking office until within a few months of 
his death was {23,657—or more than seven and a half times the 
net salary.! In a single year, 1766, his profit of £54,851 was over 
cighteen times the net salary ; and altogether he laid out in landed 
property alone £193,366, or almost sixty-five times the value of 
the net annual salary. Further, he was able to save his family from 
disgrace, and, almost certainly, ruin, by having the means with 
which to pay his sons’ debts without realizing all that he had of 
his private estate. Yet there was nothing illegal in what he did, 
nor, according to the customs and notions of his age anything 
grossly improper. 

Opinion as to the propriety of such gains was, nevertheless, 
changing. A beginning in reform was made, in 1782, with the 
Regulating Act * implementing there commendations of the com- 
missioners for examining the public accounts and passed by the 
Rockingham Administration. Amongst other things this Act 
required the Paymaster’s cash to be remitted from the exchequer 
to an official account at the Bank of England, drawings upon that 
account to be made by warrants stating the service for which the 
money was required. A continuation of reform was made shortly 
afterwards, when Henry Dundas was responsible for a similar Act * 
regulating his office of Treasurer of the Navy, which was another 
recommendation of the commissioners. The latter’s recommenda- 
tion that the office of Treasurer of the Ordnance should be similarly 
regulated was not, however, heeded until after Pitt’s death. How 
quick was the change in outlook and how far these measures effected 
their ends is, however, uncertain. The regulation of the Paymaster’s 
office may have been effectual, but that of the other two offices was 
not. Although Dundas, as Lord Melville, was acquitted of his 
impeachment for alleged irregularities, the impression given by a 
reading of the evidence at the impeachment is that the condemned 
self-enrichment had merely been transferred from the Treasurer to 
a subordinate; and a Treasurer of the Ordnance was detected in 
improper conduct in the years immediately after the regulation of 


' The Gentleman's Magazine printed an obituary notice on Richard Rigby (vol. 58, 
pp. 369-70), in which the Paymastership, at the time of Rigby’s appointment in 1768, 
is referred to as ‘a place, by the lowest computation, then valued at {£16,000 p.a. ’. 

* 22 Geo. Il, c. 81. * 25 Geo, Ill, c. 31. 
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his office! With a civil service tradition as well established as 
this, and with effective public condemnation so slowly developing, 
it is not to be expected that in a previous generation public officers 
should act according to a high standard of conduct unnatural to 
the age in which they lived. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that Fox was, at least from the 
sixties onward, acutely unpopular. Various explanations can be 
adduced for this fact. Some stress has been laid on the contrast 
presented between his career and that of the elder Pitt. It is likely 
that contempt for him for his decision to drop out of the struggle 
for power with Pitt in 1757, and to accept a position of profit 
rather than of honour, has been more keenly felt by subsequent 
historians than by his contemporaries; certainly it caused little if 
any Surprise at the time. More important in this connexion 
probably, as drawing public disfavour on Fox, was the ill-judged 
pamphleteering carried on on his behalf (and, no doubt, with his 
connivance) by Dr. Francis in the Tes¢ against Pitt, the popular 
hero, during his short-lived Ministry of 1756; and the contrast 
between the two men was too striking to ignore. But the form 
taken by the various attacks on Fox makes it plain that the feeling 
against him arose largely from his Paymaster’s balances and the us¢ 
he made of them. This was partly due to circumstance. To make 
outstanding gains from the office a Paymaster must hold it for some 
time and under the conditions of war. Though the profits made 
under such circumstances by Sir Stephen Fox and Lord Chandos had 
become legendary, no Paymaster in recent times had both had the 
chances which were open to Fox and taken advantage of them 
Only two men among his more recent precedessors had held 11 
under these conditions, Henry Pelham from 1730-43 and the elder 
Pitt from 1746-55. The latter, as has already been said, wa: 
understood to have refused to employ his balances at all, and the 
former was known to have died a comparatively poor man. Among 
his immediate successors Charles Townshend (1765 to 1766), clearly 
had no such scruples, but he held the office in time of peace and 
for too short a tenure to make great profits ; and the same applied to 
Lord North and George Cooke, who jointly succeeded Townshend. 
It was not until the Paymastership of Richard Rigby, during the 
American War of Independence, that Fox’s gains were rivalled 
At the time of the attacks on him Fox thus stood in unenviabl 
isolation. 

Moreover, the dates at which the two attacks on him wer 
launched, 1763 and 1769, have some relevance when the method 


by which he made some of his biggest capital gains is considered 


1 Commissioners of Military Enquiry 1806-12, Rep. 12. House of Commons Sessional 
Paper of 1810, no. 81, vol. 9. The Regulating Act was 46 Geo. Ill, c. 45 (1806) 
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The attack of 1763 followed his great speculative gains in con- 
nexion with the Peace, and that of 1769 followed his participation 
in jobbing and corruption within the East India Company, which 
had just resulted in a series of painful scandals when the crash in 
the stock came. Though the political morality of the eighteenth 
century was in many ways low, leading politicians, ever since the 
South Sea scandals, had been careful not to incur the stigma of 
using their position to speculate on the stock market, and discredit 
attached to a major political figure who was known to have engaged 
in the ‘infamous practice of stock jobbing’. The greatness of 
Fox’s balances during the course of the Seven Years’ war, his 
success in employing them to increase his wealth, the evidence of 
this wealth displayed in his own way of life and that of his family, 
but above all the means he employed to increase his capital were 
probably the main causes of his sustained unpopularity. As Fox 
himself remarked: ‘ Obloquy generally attends money so got.’ ! 


Lucy S. SuTHERLAND. 
J. Boney. 


APPENDIX 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND’S LEDGER 


The ledger containing the ‘ Private Account’ of Charles Townshend 
who, as Fox’s successor, was Paymaster General of the Forces from 
June 1765 to August 1766,” is smaller than those of Henry Fox, is less 
elaborately bound and less fairly written. It contains entries up to 
27 July 1769, almost two years after Townshend’s death,® and then the 
ledger appears to have been laid aside without any attempt to balance 
and close the accounts. 

Corresponding to the inventories in Fox’s ledgers, there are three 
‘General States’, taken at 11 June 1766, 25 December 1766, and 12 
September 1767. ‘These ‘General States’ show that indebtedness was 
to the Pay Office alone, and that by June 1766 Townshend was already 
operating with {£99,500 of public money, a figure which had risen to 
£150,784 at the end of his life. As in Fox’s case, some of this money 
arose out of remittances for the pay of Irish troops, and some by direct 
drawing on the Bank of England, which in Townshend’s case appears to 
have been by draft in favour of John Powell. The bulk arose out of 
taking Exchequer Bills (probably issued to the Paymaster in lieu of cash), 
on which Townshend pocketed the accrued interest. 


* Henry Fox’s ‘ Memoir ’, countess of Ilchester and Lord Stavordale, op. cit. i. 72. 

*In accordance with the usual contemporary practice, Townshend remained 
Accountant to the Crown in respect of the Pay Office until the close of the current 
half year in December 1766, 

* 4 September 1767. 
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The disposition of the indebtedness shows no advances specifically 
stated to be on mortgage, but Townshend made sundry advances upon 
bond ; for example, {500 to his brother, the fourth Viscount Townshend, 
and {1,000 to Chase Price, M.P., both being at 5 per cent., and a further 
£6,000 to Sir George Yonge, at 4 per cent. Two large advances made 
on unspecified security were {10,500 to Edward M. D. Howarth (the 
cash being paid to ‘ Mr. Woodhouse’), and {20,300 to the duke of 
Buccleugh (of which the initial £2,300 was ‘cash paid to sundry 
persons’). There is clear evidence of the purchase of real estate in the 
£3,000 paid for ‘ Mr. Allenson’s estate in Hertfordshire ’ 

Like his predecessor, Townshend used his balances to speculate on 
the stock market. In June 1766 he held in Government stocks £66,000 
valued at £66,859, and in India stock {£5,500 valued at £9,900. He was 
constantly switching, and at Christmas his Government stocks were 
down to {£45,000 worth £46,013, and his India stocks were up to 
£17,00co worth £37,400. At his death he had jettisoned all his India 
stock save the minimum holding of {500 qualifying for a vote; he 
held £9,000 Bank stock worth £13,320; and his Government stocks 
were now worth {81,115. The latter included a participation in the 
Loan of 1767, but as the holding is described as Scrip and not as Omnium, 
it is probable that he bought it in the market and was not an original 
subscriber.! 

City names already familiar in Fox’s ledgers appear again in 
Townshend’s as receiving accommodation. Modigliani was lent 
£10,000 ‘ to Rescounter in May next’ (a period of three months), and 
loans on the security of stock were made, as for instance {5,000 to 
G. Shergold on Bank stock ‘ to opening ’, and the same sum to Modigliani 
on India stock. Like Fox, Townshend had {1,000 invested in an 
Indiaman, and like Fox he placed his surplus cash in John Powell’s 
hands, the amount at Townshend’s death being £13,628. It may also 
be noted that his speculation in East India stock occurred at a time 
when, as chancellor of the exchequer, he was actively concerned in the 
Chatham Administration’s intervention in the Company’s affairs.” 

Owing to the less detailed manner in which the ledger is written up, 
and the imperfect state in which it was abandoned, it is impossible to 
calcylate Townshend’s gains as exactly as it is possible to calculate 
Fox’s. It can, however, be stated that by April 1767 gains of £8,259 
were recorded, of which {£7,071 arose out of successful East India 
speculation. 

It is clear from this ledger that Townshend employed his balances 
in the same way as Fox had, and it appears highly probable that, as in 
Fox’s case, Powell of the Pay Office was closely connected with his new 
chief’s operations, and was an important agent in the private profit 
making of both Paymasters. 


! The Loan of 1767 consisted of 3 per cent. stock, of which part was issued in accord 
ance with the subscription list, and the remainder was divided amongst the proprietors 
as determined by a lottery. The united interest was known as the Orinium, and the 
separate interests as Scrip. Original subscriptions were for Omnium. 

* L. S. Sutherland, op. cit. pp. 151 seqq 
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Notes and Documents 


Procopius and the Island of Ghosts' 


Tue vagueness of Procopius’s ideas on the subject of the British 
Isles is often quoted as evidence of the complete breakdown of 
communications, by the time of this contemporary of Gildas, 
between our island and the Mediterranean world. As Sir F. M. 
Stenton * points out, Procopius clearly had some genuine informa- 
tion, passed on by Frankish intermediaries; but, as he frankly con- 
fesses, he found it difficult at times to distinguish between fact 
and legend (Wars, viii [= De Bello Gothico, iv], xx, § 47). 

His most startling piece of ‘ what looks like mythology’ (as 
he himself says) about Britain is certainly the story about the ferrying 
over of ghosts, invisible but not weightless, to the island of ‘ Brittia’ 
every night, by the fishermen inhabiting to adjacent coast of the 
mainland, in the territory of the Franks; the story to which the 
apology quoted above is his preface. To see it in its context, 
however, and to appreciate the difficulties which Procopius tackles 
with indifferent success, this story should be read with its context, 
that is the whole of Book viu, chapter xx, of which the celebrated 
ghost story forms the concluding paragraph. 

Procopius explicitly distinguishes the island of ‘ Brittia’ from 
* Brettania ’, which he has mentioned earlier as the largest of known 
islands (v1. vi. 28) and with reference to the Roman Government’s 
having been unable to regain control of it after the usurpation of 
Constantine, since when it had remained in the hands of local 
dynasts—‘ tyrants’ (111. ii. 31, 38). ‘ Brettania’, he tells us (vi. 
xx. §), is further west, ‘ opposite the furthest parts of Spain, and 
400 stades [45 miles] from the continent, while Brittia is on the far 
side of Gaul . . . that is to say north of Spain and of Brettania ’. 
* Brittia’ is only about 200 stades from the continent, opposite the 
Rhine mouths (ibid. §§ 4, 5). There can be no doubt, however, 
that both ‘ Brittia’ and ‘ Brettania’ represent Britain; Procopius 
has been misled by hearing accounts of its position sometimes 
relative to the land of the Franks and the narrow seas, and some- 
times relative to Spain and the western sea-route, which was still 
in use; the route by which Byzantine coins, from the sixth even to 
the eleventh century, could still reach Caerwent. Of ‘ Brittia’ he 
tells us, what must be substantially true, that it was inhabited by 

* The author is indebted to Mrs. N. K. Chadwick, who read the following Note 


in typescript, and made several valuable suggestions. 
* Anglo Saxon England, pp. 4 ff. 
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three numerous nations, the Angiloi [sic], the Phrissones |i.c. 
Frisians; cf. the form of the name, Frisiavones, found on Roman 
soldiers’ discharge-tablets] and Brittones.' Brittia is the source 
of considerable migration to the continent—from the English-held 
territory to the land of the Franks (sbid. § 8) and no doubt also from 
the still Celtic regions to Brittany; Procopius does not mention 
the latter, but the existence of this new ‘ Britain’ between the 
British Isles and Spain may well, as others have suggested, have 
contributed to his imaginary distinction. Frankish kings aspire to 
overlordship over the Angles of ‘ Brittia’ (§ 10}—the ghost of the 
imperial idea—and had even caused some of the migrants into theit 
territory to accompany a Frankish embassy to Justinian in Con 
stantinople, in order to give the impression that this overlordship 
was a reality. (The Byzantine intelligence, we are not surprised to 
note, soon penetrated this piece of deception.) This embassy was 
presumably the source of some at least of Procopius’s detailed but 
garbled knowledge of British affairs. 

Procopius also mentions the English method of fighting, 
entirely on foot, and their fleets of longboats, without sails and 
propelled entirely by oars (sbid. §§ 28-31); this, Apropos of the 
romantic but perhaps basically historical saga of Radigis, son of 
the Frankish king Hermegisclus, and his warlike English bride, the 
story which provides the occasion and most of the subject-matter 
for Procopius’s chapter on ‘ Brittia ’. 

The whole chapter, with its details about constant migration 
of Angles into Frankish territory and its story of a great English 
raid on the territory of the Warni, east of the North Sea, is thus, 
as Stenton maintains, a by no means useless historical source, and 
sheds some light on how the surplus mouths and energies of the 
English were occupied during the pause in the conquest of South 
Britain, which is attested also by Gildas. _ If, indeed, it is customarily 
treated with less respect than it deserves, this is probably due to 
the mist of doubt cast over all its statements by the false distinction 
between Brettania and Brittia with which it begins, and above all 
by the ghost story which forms its conclusion. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to suggest a way in which 
Procopius, who explicitly says that he finds this story ‘just like a 
fairy-tale’, and wonders whether the tellers are not recounting 
dreams, is nevertheless induced to make Britain into an isle of the 
dead, to which ghosts are ferried across by fishermen living in the 
land of the Franks, apparently on the straits of Dover 

The phrase ‘ isle of the dead’ perhaps suggests an explanation. 
The placing of Happy Isles, often identified with the abode of the 
dead, in the sea out west is a feature both of Celtic and of Greek 


’ Had Procopius been further misled by the « tence of the two tor f the i 


* Br tons’ in Latin, Brittones and the 1 re terary form, ritas 
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mythology, from the Odyssey onwards, too well known to need 
much emphasis. The legend existed among the Celts of Britain 
already in the Roman period, as can be seen from Plutarch’s essay 
on ‘ The Cessation of Oracles’, which gives literary form to a 
conversation held at Delphi in a.p. 83. The lecturer on Greek 
literature, Demetrius of Tarsus, had just come back from Britain, 
and while there he had actually been able to visit one of the nearer 
of the north-western isles. (He must have been taking part in 
Agricola’s cultural conquest of Britain, and have been privileged, 
Baord ws rropri, as he says, to accompany, as an official observer, the 
Roman Irish Sea Fleet during Agricola’s fifth campaign). However 
that may be, he had been told by members of a community of holy 
men—pre-Christian Culdees!—who lived in peace on this island, 
unmolested by the warlike tribes of the region, that some of the 
other islands were uninhabited by men and the abode of spirits, 
Cayovew Kai Tpwuw. (Cf. also Plutarch’s ‘On the Face in the 
Moon’, ch. 26.) Procopius, then, I suggest, had heard from the 
Anglian members of a Frankish embassy at Constantinople, probably 
through two interpreters, a similar account of an abode of the dead 
in a British isle, or isles; and trying later to confirm the geographical 
situation of this interesting place, he or his interpreter was misled 
through the fact that the chief landfall for voyagers from France to 
England was, as in Roman times, at Richborough, with anchorage 
under the lee of the Isle of Thanet. For the name of Thanet in 
Greck was variously given as Tanatos, Tanathos, or Thanatos. 

That this name could be supposed by scholars, in Procopius’s 
time, to be significant, in terms of a supposed Greek etymology, is 
shown by the fact that this precise view is taken by Isidore of 
Seville (Esymologies, xiv. 6, 1). ‘The reason which he gives for its 
bearing what he assumes to be a name meaning ‘ Death ’ is equally 
derived from insular mythology, though it has nothing else in 
common with Procopius. Tanatos (v. /., Tanathos), he notes, is 
a fertile island on the Gallic Straits, divided from Britain by a 
narrow tidal channel, ‘ aestuario tenui. Dicta autem Tanatos ’ (he 
continues) ‘a morte serpentum, quos dum ipsa nescit, asportata 
inde terra quoquo gentium vecta sit, angues ilico perimit’. Isidore 
also, in short, appears to have transferred to Thanet a myth be- 
longing to a more westerly island; a myth based, indeed, on the 
fact of the absence of snakes in Ireland, a fact which the Irish, with 
greater felicity of mythopocia, were subsequently to utilize for the 
greater glory of St. Patrick. 

The upshot of this argument, if accepted, is the conclusion that 
though for Procopius himself, as for Belisarius in his argument 
with the Goths,’ Britain was a byword for inaccessibility, informa 


' Procop. vi. vi. 28. 
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tion about it was still available at second hand, through the Franks; 
and that we are in a position in this case, as sometimes when 
discussing Herodotus, to sort the grain from the tares with more 
success than the author who has, very soundly, preserved both for 
us. This done, we can use the rest of his chapter xx of Book vit 
as a material addition to our sources on Britain in the mid-sixth 
century; a source which gives us one important fact—the con- 
siderable diversion of insular English activities toward the continent 
—and one excellent story (A Woman Scorned, or The Bride of 
Radigis), which may well rank as the earliest genuinely historical 
romance in English history. 
A. R. Burn. 


Judgement on the Younger Despenser, 1326 


Tue text of the final condemnation of Hugh le Despenser the 
Younger has hitherto been available in print in two full versions 
in French.t Of one of these versions the editor complained that 
it was ‘ so corrupt that it is not possible to give a literal translation 
which shall be grammatical and comprehensibie ’.2 The other one 
is if anything worse. Since there are other manuscripts of the text 
it seems desirable to attempt to provide a more satisfactory version. 

A few remarks about the nature of the document seem also to 
be necessary in presenting it. The occasion and date are perfectly 
well known.* The chroniclers agree that the trial and execution 
took place at Hereford on 24 November 1326, immediately after 
the capture of the king and Despenser.4 This document is the 
judgement on the prisoner delivered on that date by William 
Trussel.® It is not, however, so clear what was the nature of the 
procedure used. As M. V. Clarke and T. F. T. Plucknett have 
shown, one feature of the first half of the fourteenth century was 
the attempt to devise a peaceful and ‘ legal’ procedure for dealing 
with political disputes.* In most of the political condemnations 
of the reign of Edward II there had been a careful attempt to use 
recognized forms. In the first banishment of Gaveston in 1308 

* Literae Cantuarienses, ed., |. B. Sheppard (Rolls Series, 1889), ti. 404-12; CAromicon 
Henrici Knighton, ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series, 1889), i. 437-41 

* Sheppard, op. cit. p. 412. 

* For the chronology of Isabella’s invasion and defeat of Despenser see W. Stubbs, 
Introduction to Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward I (Rolls Series, 1883), 
vol. ii, pp. xci-cii; T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England 
(Manchester, 1928), iii. 1 

* Chronicles of Edward I and II, i. 419; ii. 87; Kmighton, i. 441 

* Knighton, i. 437; Chronicles of Edward I and II, loe. cit 

*M. V. Clarke, Fourteenth Century Studies (Oxford, 1937), pp. 126ft r. F. 1 


Plucknett, ‘ The Origin of Impeachment ’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxiv (1942), 
57-64. 
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the king ‘ concessit quod dictus Petrus exularetur’.1 The banish- 
ment of the Despensers in 1321 was accomplished in a sort of 
parliament.? The judgement against Lancaster in 1322 was given 
‘coram ipso domino Rege’ and by the king’s record. On the 
other hand, the execution of Gaveston in 1312 seems to have been 
an act of unashamed violence without any legal form.‘ The 
doubtful validity or obvious invalidity of so many important actions 
offended against the general sense of justice. 

This final condemnation of Despenser is perhaps the most 
remarkable illustration of this confused state of affairs. The 
chroniclers seem to be agreed that Trussel was in some sense a 
judge, or one of several judges, assigned to hear this case. But 
by whom was he supposed to have been assigned? He could of 
course have been appointed on the authority of the prince as Custos 
of the realm by letters under his privy seal and no enrolment on 
the Chancery rolls could be expected. On the other hand, the 
condemnation itself in giving judgement makes no mention of 
justices but uses the formula ‘ agardent touz les bones gentz du 
Roialme graindres et mayndres, riches et poures, et par commun 
’7 This corresponds with no regular court.’ Pre- 
sumably the idea underlying this procedure was the same as that 
underlying the renunciation of allegiance to the king two months 
later which was made by the same William Trussel as ‘ procuratour 


7 


assent. 


des prelatz, contes et barons et autres gentz nomez en ma pro- 
, 
curacie’*® or ‘ vice omnium de terra Angliae et totius parliamenti 
8 
procurator ’.!° And so presumably the constitutional ideas related 


' Annales Londonienses, Chronicles of Edward I and II, i. 154. 

* B, Wilkinson, ‘ The Sherburn Indenture and the Attack on the Despensers, 1321’, 
ante, \xiii. 16. 

® Foedera (London, 1818), 1. i. 478. 

' The suggestion of a trial in ‘ Auctore Bridlington ’, Chronicles of Edward I and II, 
ii. 43-4 seems to be disposed of by J. H. Ramsay, The Genesis of Lancaster (Oxford, 
1913), 1. 46. 

** Annales Paulini’, Chronicles of Edward I and II, i. 319, ‘ coram domino Willelmo 
lrussel justitiario assignato in hac parte, comite Lancastriae, comite Mareschal et 
comite Kantiae, domino Rogero de Mortuomari, et aliis magnatibus ibidem justicialiter 
sedentibus ductus et accusatus fuit .”; ‘ Auct. Bridlington’, ibid. ii. 87, ‘ Apud 
Herefordiam coram judicibus producitur judicandus, cui ante tribunal astanti dominus 
Willelmus Trussell verba hujusmodi dirigebat .. .’; Knighton, p. 437, ‘ Dominus 
Hugo Spenser ductus coram domino Willelmo Trussell justiciario areniatus est 
Coram co ; 

® Foedera, u. i. 646; Tout, op. cit. iii, 3, m. 1, 7 Below, p. 266. 

*On the other hand, the judgement against the elder Despenser, given on 27 
October in similar circumstances, is reported as using the form ‘ agard la court’ 
(* Paulini’, Chronicles Edward I and LI, i. 418). 

* Rotuli Parliamentorum tactenus Inediti, ed, H, G. Richardson and G. Sayles, 


Camden Soc., 3rd ser., li. 101 


'© Knighton, i. 441. See also M. V. Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent (London, 
1936), p. 185. The renunciation by Trussel is included with the text of the judgement 


on Despenser in two manuscripts (Cotton, Julius A I, fos. 54-62 and Chancery, 
Pariiament and Council, Roll 11) 
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by M. V. Clarke to the deposition of Edward II apply to the pro- 
ceedings against the chief of his evil counsellors.' 

This explains the difficulty over the text of the document. Since 
the proceedings did not pretend to be a formal court or parliament 
no official record of them was preserved, nor apparently was the 
judgement quoted in the courts.* Apart from the two printed 
texts there appear to be four easily accessible manuscript versions 
in hands of the fourteenth century, perhaps contemporary hands: 

A. Durham, Dean and Chapter, Loc. I, no. 35. A roll including 
only this document and in excellent condition.* 

B. Public Record Office, Chancery, Parliament and Council, 
Roll 11. Part of a roll including this and other related documents.‘ 
In good condition except that the first few sentences are illegible 

C. British Museum, Cotton, Julius A I, fos. 54-6. Part of a 
group of documents including the same items as B. In very bad 
condition. 

D. British Museum, Cotton, Faustina B I, fos. 219-21. Part 
of a book including this and other documents relating to the same 
period. In excellent condition. 

All these manuscripts bear some marks of inaccurate copying. D 
seems to be rather inferior to the others. _A is in the best condition 
and in most of its variant readings is preferable to B, except for one 
bad copyist’s error in the confusion of Giffard, Badelsmere, and 
Ashburnham in one sentence.’ The following text is therefore a 
transcript of A. Important variations in B and C are given in 
footnotes. 

One passage remains unsatisfactory in its present form in all 
versions, namely, the passage about the execution of the earl of 
Lancaster and several of his followers on the same day. The people 
executed with Lancaster were the first six given in the list in this 
document * and probably the text should read ‘six Barons ses 
Cheualers’. This at least is how it was taken by some chroniclers 
who apparently used this source.’ 

G. A. HOLMEs. 
1M. V. Clarke, ‘Committees of Estates and the Deposition of Edward LI ’, in 
op. cit. pp. 173-93 

2 A fairly extensive search not only in the printed Chancery enrolments but also 
in the King’s Bench Plea Rolls and Exchequer Memoranda Rolls of the minority of 
Edward Lil has failed to produce any record in spite of the very numerous cases 
relating to Despenser. 

71 have to thank Dr. J. Conway Davies for drawing my attention to it 


* About the documents containing versions B and C, see Richardson and Sayles, Rot 
Parl. Hact. Ined. p. 100 and Early Coronation Records, Bull. Inst, Hist. Res. xiv. 145~7 


*F. Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs (London, 1840), Ul. ii. appendix, p. 264, judge 
ment on Bartholomew de Badlesmere a* Canterbury, and p. 266, judgement on 
Bartholomew de Ashburnham at Canterbury ® Foedera, 11. i. 479 


’ Knighton, i. 426, ‘et pro majori tormento nobilis comitis fecerunt trahere et 
suspendere sex nobiliores et secretiores milites, scilicet dominum Warinum de Yle 
, 


Adae Murimuth Continuatio Chronicarum (Rolls Series, 1889), p. 36; Cronica 
Monasterii de Melsa (Rolls Series, 1867), i. 443 
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Hughe le despenser en parlement notre seignur le Roi Edward qui 
ore est, tenu a Westmonstre Lan de son regne .xvme. par examinement 
des, Prelatz Countes, et Barons, et tot la comunalte du Roialme fust 
notorement troué que votre piere et vous hughe fuistes traitours et 
enemys du Roialme pur quele cause par lassent et le comandement notre 
seignur le Roi et tot le Barnage votre piere et vous Hughe fuistes exulez 
du Roialme sanz iammes reuenire si ceo ne fuist par lassent et le conge 
notre seignur le Roi et des touz les Barons du Roialme et ceo en pleyn 
parlement a ceo faire duement somons.' Contre quele agard et exil 
votre piere et vous Hughe estes reuenuz en le Roialme et estes trouez 
en court saunz garrant. Et vous Hughe en retournant en Roialme 
desrobastes felonousement deux dromons de lour auoir a la valu de 
Lx milles. livres. desterlinges et ceo a grant deshonour notre seignour le 
Roi et de son Roialme et a grant pereile des marchantz qui repeirent 
souent en estrange pays. Apres ceste felonye par vous faite, vous Hughe 
aprochastes notre seignour le Roi et lui faistes chiuachere aforcement as 
gentz des armes sur les pieres du Roialme et autres ses fealx liges gentz 
pur eux destruyere et desheritere encontre la grant chartre et les ordin- 
ances, et ensi chiuachaunte a force et as armes purpernant Roial poer, 
vous Hughe et votre piere et vos aerdantz desrobastes felonousement 
les bones gentz du Roialme par Andreu de Harcla et autres traitours 
vos aerdauntz faistes mordrere felonousement ct maliciousement le bone 
Counte de Herford et Monsieur William suyllee et Monsieur Roger de 
Berfeld, et prendre mon treshonourable seignour le bone Counte de 
Lancastre qui estoit le cusyn germeyn notre seignour lé Roi et de ses 
freres vnkle a tresnoble Roi de france et a sa soer madame la Roigne 
Dengleterre si lui faistes fauxement enprisoner et desrober et touz le 
soenes et en sa sale propre deinz son chastel par votre Roial poer que 
auiez purpris contre notre seignour le Roi si lui faistes iugere par un faux 
record contre ley et reson et la grant chartre et ensi sanz respons lui 
faistes martirizer et morye * de dure mort et pitouse et cele malueis et 
tyrancie ® faistes a si digne persone ne vous poastes sauler du sank des 
chretienes * despandre, einz faistes en meisme cele iournee pur mon dit 
seignour pluys tormonter,® ses Barons ses Cheualers sez oilz veintz 
trayner et et pendre et puys iuger a mort par cele faux record contre ley 
et reson et pendre despitousement sanz merci, come Monsieur Warin 
del yle, Monsieur William Tuchet, Monsieur Thomas Mauduyt, Monsieur 
Henri de Bradeburne,* Monsieur William de Cheni, monsieur William le 
fitz William le ieosne, A Eurewik monseignour de Clifford, Mon seignour 
de Moubray, Monsieur Gocelyne Deyuille A Caunterburs le seignour 
giffard et Monsieur Roger de Assheburn? A Londres monsieur Henri 
Tyeis, A Wyndesore monsieur franceys de Aldenham, A Gloucestre 
monsieur le seignur Giffard et monsieur Roger de Elnebrigge®, A Bristuth, 
monsieur Henri de Wilintone et monsieur Henri de Monford, A Wyn- 
chelse monsieur Thomas Colpeper et plusours grantz, et autres * faistes 


*C ‘et de toutz la communalte du Royalme a ceo en plein parlement et a faier 
somens ’. 

*B ‘ murdrir’. * B ‘ malueiste et crualte, et tirancie ’. * B * sank crestien ’. 

* B ‘ mon dit seignur puis trainer ’. *C * Roger de Radburn ’. 

’ B ‘a Canterbirs le seignur de Badelsmere monsieur Berthlem de Asseburnham ’. 

* B ‘ monsieur Johan de Enigburgh ’. * B ‘ plusours autres grantz ’. 
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mettre en dure prisone pur les mordrire saunz cause pur couatise de lour 
terres, sicome le seignour le Mortimere et le Mortimere luncle, et le 
seignour de Bercley et monsicur Hughe Daudeley le piere et le fitz, les 
enfantz de Hereford qui furent neuuz notre seignour le Roi et les grantz 
dames femmes a ses seignours et lour enfantz auiez tenu en prisone et 
orphanie ' puys la mort de lour Barons et les veues dames come madame 
Baret que vous ensuist pur grace auoir vous come tyrant la faistes de 
voz ribaldes batre et debriser braces et Iaumbes trop despitousement, 
contre le ordre de Cheualrie * et contre lay et reson par quay la bone 
dame est touz iours afole et perdue et plusours des icels auiez faite suire 
la Court a pee a grant pouert saunz pite et saunz merci [qui] soleint estre 
dames de grant honur et touz jours en eussez en si grant vilete tenuz, 
ne fust que dieux par sa misericord enuoya notre bone dame gracious¢ 
et son fitz en terre et les bones gentz qui sont venuz en lour compaignie * 
par qi le Roialme est sucuru Hughe apres cest destruccion du noble notr« 
lige seignour et des autres gentz du Roialme fauxement despitousement 
et traiterousement faistes vous Hughe votre piere et Robert de Baldok 
qui auiez entre vous traiterousement enbraces roial poer sur notre 
seignour le Roi si lui menastes et son poeple en Escoce sur les enemys 
ou vous par votre traiterouse menere lui faistes perdre plus de xx milles 
persones de son poeple qul moreront pitousement pur defaut a grant 
deshonour et damage notre seignour le Roi et de tot son poeple sanz 
espleit faire Et en retournant vous Hughe, votre piere, et Robert de 
Baldok fauxement* et traiterousement conscillastes notre seignour le 
Roi a lesser madame la Roigne en peril de son corps en la Priorie de 
Tynemuthe en Northumberland en marche de guerre si enmenastes 
notre seignour le Roi en fuys de lui tanque a la More de Blachou, ou ses 
enemys descoce par votre traiterouse mener le suspristrent a grant 
deshonour et damage du Roi et de son poeple sicome apparuist biene a 
la iournee par les esprises et les mortz,® Et en si grant meschef et peril du 
corps, ma dame qui estoit votre dame lige, par votre traiterouse fait ele 
cust este perdue a perpetuel deshonour et damage du Roi et de son 
Roialme, si dieux ne lui eust enuoye socoure par meer, par la lui couent 
auenturer pur sa vie et son honour sauuer a si grant meschief de quer 
et de corps que vnkes nul bone dame de son estat et de sa noblesce * ne 
fust si, Hughe, ceste traison ne ceste crualte ne vous poait suffire,’ einz 
faistes par Roial poer que vous auiez purpris sur notre seignur le Rot 
destrure les franchises de seinte eglise les prelatz, sicome Hereford, Nicol, 
Ely, Norwice, festes felonousement desrober de lour bienes deynz seinte 
Eglise * et dehors toller et desrober de lour cheuals de lour vessel, et de 
lour herneys, si les faistes aler a pee, Et lour terres et lour possessions 
les faistes toller a force, saunz lay et reson. Si vous ne suffiseit mye 
tauntsoulement dauer guerre as ministres de seinte Eglise, vnqore 
lenpristes come faux chretiene reneye et traitour contre dieu proprement 
et ceo que par la ou vous sauez que dieux fist vertues pur * mon bone 
seignour que vous auiez mordri si cruelement contre lei et sanz cause, 


' B ‘ enfamie ’. * B ‘ contre lordre de chiualer’ 
*B ‘ venuz en sa aye’ *C omits from ‘ qui auiez entre vous‘ to here 
* B ‘ le mort de plusours *B * de nm estat de noblesse ’ 
7B * suffrir’ *B * deinz son eglise °B ‘ par’ 


ie 
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vous Hughe come faux cristiene mistes gentz des armes deinz seinte 
Eglise et feistes cloer et fermer les vs de monstiere et defendre que nuls 
ne fuist tant hardifs de entrer la Eglise pur adourer dieux ne ses seintz 
par quay merit en despite de vous dieux fist graces et vertues. Hughe 
apres ceste malueiste vous conseillastes notre seignour le Roi fauxment 
et traiterousement en desheritance de sa corone et de ses heires a doner 
a votre piere qui fuist faux et traitour le Countee de Wyncestre et a 
Andreu de Harcla qui fuist traitour, notorie, et atteynt le Contee de 
Cardoile et A vous Hughe la terre de Canteruaure et autres terres qui 
sont apertement ' de la corone, Et ensi faistes vous Hughe, votre piere 
et Robert de Baldok ouster ma dame la Roigne de sa terre que lui fuist 
done et assigne par notre seignour le Roi et la maistes en son certeigne 
a la iournee pourement contre la dignite de sa hautesce et de son estat 
abettant et procurant descord touz iours * come faux traitour et desloial 
solonc trestut votre poer par entre notre seignour le Roi et lui. Et 
Hughe par la ou ma dame la Roigne et son fitz par le comandement et 
assent notre seignour le Roi passa la meer pur la terre de Gascoigne 
sauuer que fuist en poynt-destre perdue par votre traiterouse conseil 
vous enuoiastes par de la la meer vn grant somme de argent as asqunes 
malueis gentz voz aerdantz pur ma darne destruyer et son fitz qui est 
droit heir du Roialme et pur destourber lour retourner ariere en ceste 
pays, si ceo ne euste este a lour damage et a lour destruccion, si vous 
afforceastes a ceo faire. Hughe, votre piere et Robert de Baldock et 
les autres faux traitours vos aerdantz et par meer et par terre si alastes 
par mye le Roialme pernant Roial poer fesantz les grantz et les petitz 
par destresce iurer et asseurer a vous de vous meyntener en * vos fauxes 
quereles contre totes gentz saunz auoir regard que tieux * confederacions 
estoynt fauxes et traiterouses et contre la liance et lestat 5 du Roi et de 
sa corone, et que faire ne volont, par votre Roial poer les feistes mettre 
en greef prison come Monsieur Henri de Beaumond et autres qui ne 
volaynt faire ne a vous iurer ne a vous na voz malueistes estres assentantz. 
Et quant vous Hughe et les autres fauxes traitours vos aerdantz sauiez 
que ma dame et son fitz furent areuez en ceste terre, vous faistes notre 
seignur le Roi par votre malueis conseil * aloigner de eux si lui menastes 
hors du Roialme en grant pereile de son corps et grant deshonur de lui 
et de son poeple menant felonousement le Tresore du Roialme et le 
grant seal ouesque vous. Hughe come traitour vous estes troue par 
quay vous agardent touz les bones gentz du Roialme graindres et mayn- 
dres, riches et poures, et par commune assent’? que vous come laron 
estes troue et atteynt, par quay vous serrez pendu. Et come traitour 
vous estes troue par quay vous serrez trayne ct quartere et enuoye par 
mye le Roialme. Et pur ceo que vous fustes vtlage par notre seignour 
le Roi et par commune assent et estes reuenu en court sanz garrant * 
vous serrez decole. Et pur ceo que vous fustes tot temps desloyaut et 
procurant descord entre notre seignour le Roi et notre treshonurable 
dame la Roigne et entre les autres gentz du Roialme ® si enserrez vous 


' B * apurtenant’ * B omits * descord ’. > en’. 

*B ‘ceux’ ° B * la liance de lestat ’. *B ‘ votre malueste ’ 

? B ‘ riches et poures par commun assent’ 

* B ‘ court sanz commun assent et sanz garant ’. * B ‘ les autres du Roialme ’. 
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debouwelle, et puys ils serront ars. Retrees vous traitour, tyrant, 
Reneye, si ales vostre iuys prendre, traitour, malueys, et atteynt 


Dalrymple Corrected 


Stk JoHN DALrymp.e’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland have 
long been an invaluable source book for students of late seventeenth 
century history, and it is therefore all the more necessary to correct 
him where he errs. The present note is concerned with two errors, 
one of misdating, the other of omission. 

The misdated letter is from William, Prince of Orange, and is 
preserved amongst the State Papers Domestic at the Public Record 
Office. It is printed in Dalrymple’s Memoirs* and in Henry 
Sidney’s Diary of the Times of Charles I1,* and is there described as 
being addressed to King James II and dated 25 June 1685. It i 
also referred to by Mr. F. C. Turner in his biography of James IL.‘ 
The letter expresses William’s regret at the recall of Mr. Sidney, 
the English minister at The Hague, who is to be replaced by Mr 
Skelton and announces William’s decision to appoint Sidney to 
command the English forces in Holland. Now this is very odd 
(as Mr. Turner noticed),® since Skelton had been appointed 
some three months earlier.6 Our re-examination of the letter 
shows that ill-written though the date is, it would take a great 
deal of ingenuity to read the year as ‘ 1685” and that in fact, 
it cannot be other than 1681. So the letter was not written to the 
unaccommodating James, but to his brother Charles, usually more 
accommodating, though in this instance not entirely so. Once the 
date is established as 25 June 1681, the contents of the letter cease 
to be odd, as they refer to events well known and documented. 
The confusion of course was possible because of the continued 
presence of Sidney in Holland as commander of the English troops, 
and because Skelton, though proposed as minister by Charles, was 
not in fact appointed until March 1685. Thus the letter, once its 
date was mis-read, could by a stretch of the imagination be made to 
fit the situation in 1685, though, as Mr. Turner noticed, in March, 
not June of that year. Incidenta 





ly, mention is made in the lettes 
of Lord Hyde which would have been anachronistic in June 1685 


'P.R.O. King William’s Chest, 4, No. 79 (S.P. 8/4 Il am indebted to Mr. |. D 
Cantwell for calling my attention to this document 

? Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland |2znd edt 
Appendix part 1, p. 122 ' Edited R. W. Blencowe (1843), 

*F. C. Turner, James II (1948), p. 265 ‘Op. cit. p. 265 

* Sidney was recalled 26 June 1681 Skelton was not appointed ast mediate 
suCCESSOr Thomas Platt was age t, 1681-2, and It as (I sie er, 1682 
March 30 1685, when he was succeeded by Skelton 

7 Laurence Hyde, cr. Viscount Hyde 23 April 1681, and cr. earl of Koct 


No ember 1682 
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Mr. Turner! refers to the proposed replacement of Sidney by 
Skelton in 1681 and to Charles’s decision to withdraw the proposal 
‘on objection being taken by William’. The letter which he had 
accepted as being dated 1685 was in fact the letter which voiced 
this objection in 1681.* 

The error of omission is of a letter from Rochester to William 
dated at Whitehall 24 March 1684/5. Dalrymple * prints two of 
Rochester’s replies to letters from William, but omits the one of 
24 March, which is of greater interest and significance than either 
of those which he prints, as it shows how rapidly William started 
his sounding of opinion at the English court, and how circumspect 
was Rochestet’s reaction. The letter has been printed in full by 
Dr. Japikse in his Correspondence of William III and Bentinck.® 


E. K. Trmincs. 


* Op. cit. p. 265, 0. 1 
* The editor of the Despatches of Thomas Platt and Thomas Chudleigh (R. G. P. Kleine, 


seric 22; Hague, 1926), has correctly read the date of this letter. See his footnote, 
p. 6, op. eit. 


* P.R.O. King William’s Chest, 1, fo. 3 (S.P. 8/1). 
* Op. cit. Appendix part i. p. 118. 


*R. G. P. Kleine, serie 27, Japikse, Correspondentie van Willem III en van Hans 
Willem Bentinck (Hague, 1935), p. 699. 
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Reviews of Books 


Brut y Tywysogion or The Chronicle of the Princes, Peniarth MS. 20 version 
Translated with Introduction and notes by THomas Jones. Board 
of Celtic Studies, University of Wales, History and Law Series, 
no. 11. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 1952.) 


THE main part of this volume is an English translation of the Welsh 
text of the Peniarth MS. 20 version of the medieval chronicle known as 
Brut y Tywysogion. A diplomatic transcript of this text, with variant readings, 
was published for the first time by Professor Thomas Jones in 1941, 
and in the course of a review of that edition (ane, lvii (1942), 370-5), 
Professor J. G. Edwards forcibly stressed the need of ‘ an accurate tran: 

lation into one of the main languages of scholarship’. That gap has 

now been abundantly filled through the labours of Professor Thomas 
Jones. 

There are three authentic Welsh versions of the ‘ Chronicle or Brut 
of the Princes’: one is represented by the version contained in the late 
fourteenth-century Red Book of Hergest (Jesus College, Oxford MS 
CXI)—the Red Book (RB) text itself is defective in many places but 
fortunately there are four other manuscript texts; the second is repre 
sented by the Peniarth MS. 20 version (when Professor Jones edited his 
Peniarth MS. 20 text in 1941, four copies only of this version were known 
to him—and to Sir John Lloyd before him; since then, however, ten 
other manuscripts containing texts, either complete or incomplete, of 
this version have been recognized) ; the third is represented by the 
version known as ‘ Brenhinedd y Saesson’ (BS) or ‘ The Kings of the 
Saxons ’, of which two early copies exist in Brit. Mus, Cotton Cleopatra 
MS. B v (fifteenth century) and NLW. MS. 7006, ‘ the Black Book of 
Basingwerk ’ (fourteenth—fifteenth century). 

The Bruf is a chronicle of events: in the Red Book version, the annal 
extend from the year 680 to 1282; in Peniarth MS. 20, from 681 to 1332; 
in ‘ Brenhinedd y Saesson ’ from 683 to 1197 (Brit. Mus. Cotton Cleopatra 
MS. B v) and to 1461 (Basingwerk). It will be noticed that the Peniarth 
MS. 20 version, as compared with that of RB, has a continuation covering 


the period 1282-1332, and this continuation is in the hands of two it 
not three later copyists. This suggests that ‘ the original termination 
point for both the RB version and that of Peniarth MS. 20 was the same, 
i.e, the year 1282’ (p. xxxvi). The close agreement in substance up to 
the year 1282 and the complete difference in phraseology between the 
two versions led Sir John Lloyd to conclude that these variants wer« 
‘ distinct translations’ of the same original. The differences in the 
terminal dates of the ‘ Brenhinedd y Saesson’ version and several 
divergences in the text of the Basingwerk continuation unite to make it 
difficult to say at present ‘ whether BS is a direct translation of a Latin 
chronicle which combined a summary of the text from which RB and 
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Peniarth MS. 20 are derived, with sections from the Annales de Wintonia, 
or whether it is a compilation made in Welsh by a chronicler who used 
both the fuller Latin chronicle underlying RB and Peniarth MS. 20 and 
the Winchester Annals’. There are linguistic and stylistic indications 
that the compiler of BS did not make use of the two full versions of the 
chronicle down to the year 1197. Nor, apparently, is there now extant 
any Latin chronicle showing agreement with BS in its combination of 
Welsh and English history. Nevertheless, as Professor Jones says (p. xiii), 
the RB, Peniarth MS. 20 and ‘ Brenhinedd y Saesson’ versions are ‘ three 
independent and authentic Welsh versions of a lost Latin original, 
possibly called Cronica (or Historia) Principum Walliae (or Britanniae)’. 
In turn, this lost Latin archetype was closely connected with four extant 
sets of annals: three of these were published in Asmnales Cambriae edited 
by John Williams ab Ithel in the Rolls Series, 1860—namely, from Brit. 
Mus. Harleian MS. 3859 (covering the years 444-954), from the fly-leaves 
of the Breviate of Domesday Book in the Public Record Office (final entry s.a. 
1286), and from Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Domitian A i (up to the year 
1288);' the fourth set, covering the period 1190-1266, was discovered 
in 1939 by Robin Flower and is contained in the Cronica de Wallia, which 
survives only in Exeter Cathedral Library MS. 3514, ¢. 1280 (see T. 
Jones, Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, xii [1946], 27-44—also published 
separately, with indexes, Cardiff, 1946). 

The original Latin chronicle, doubtless compiled in a monastic house 
in Wales, is now, alas, lost. That there were at least three copies of it 
is made clear by the minor variations in the substance of the three Welsh 
versions. ‘ And since it is unlikely that three different Welsh versions 
of it would be produced in the same house, it may not be too rash to 
suggest that the three Welsh versions were made at three, or at least two, 
separate monastic centres’ (p. xxxvii). The compiler of the original 
Latin chronicle had the intention of continuing Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Regum Britanniae (but Caradog of Llancarvan most certainly was 
not the compiler.and it is most unlikely that Bleddri ap Cedifor had any 
share in it); he probably set to work towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, in all likelihood soon after 1282. 

The weight of the evidence favours the view that the original com- 
pilation may have been made in the Cistercian house at Strata Florida; 
for example, as Professor J. G. Edwards has demonstrated (Joc. cit. pp. 
371-2), the entry under the year 1248 in both RB and Peniarth MS. 20 
versions shows that ‘ the compiler of the Latin archetype had access to, 
and was at this point abbreviating, the chronicle which he calls “ the 
annales of the monastery”’’. In addition, it is probable that the annals 
preserved in the fly-leavés of the Breviate of Domesday Book and in the 
Cronica de Wallia had their origin in Strata Florida. Material from 
documents derived from other Cistercian houses in Wales is discernible 
in some of the entries. The importance of the four extant sets of Latin 
annals is unmistakable: ‘ although the complete Latin compilation has 
not survived, many of the original Latin entries, which were embodied 
in it and subsequently translated thrice into Welsh, may still be traced 


*On these see Egerton Phillimore, Y Cymmrodor, ix (1888), 141-83, and J. E. 
Lloyd, ‘ The Welsh Chronicles’, Proc. Brit. Acad. xiv, 480-2. 
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in one or more of [them]. And so, in a way, we still have the Latin 
original of many passages of the Brut ’ (p. xli 

A critical text, with translation, of each of these authentic Welsh 
versions has long been one of the urgent desiderata of historians (and 
others) in Wales and outside. In the present volume, piously dedicated 
to the memory of Sir John Edward Lloyd, Professor Thomas Jones 
completes a third of a difficult but noble task for which, because of his 
previous researches, he is better equipped than any other contemporary 
Welsh scholar. This volume is to be fc rllowed by two others in which 
the critical text will be accompanied by a translation and notes, and 
for the first time Brut y Tywysogion will be adequately and worthily pre 
sented for the use of historians. 


There is a careful and detailed analysis of the affiliations of the manu 
scripts containing the Peniarth MS. 20 version. It is observed that 
“the only MS. . . . which is of importance for the establishment of the 
text is Peniarth MS. 20’ (p. lviii). The editor accepts Flower’s assigning 
of this manuscript to the second half of the fourteenth century, and he 
makes useful observations on the problem of its provenance (pp. xviii 
xlix; Ixiii), That it is a copy of an earlier manuscript is evident from the 
errors of transcription \ few scribal errors (often corrected by the 


scribe himself ) seem to suggest that the manuscript ‘ was copied b 
someone who was more preoccupied with place-names in Powys or 
central Wales than with those either of North or South Wales ’, possibly 
someone in the scriptorium ot Valle Crucis It is probable that during 
the second half of the fifteenth century the manuscript was being ‘ used ’ 
in North Wales, either at Valle Crucis or at Basingwerk. On the other 
hand, the persistent appearance throughout the manuscript (which 
contains two other texts in addition to the Bru/) of a peculiar form of the 
preposition y with the infixed pronoun 3 sg. and pl. faintly suggests a 
South Wales connexion. Professor Jones’s guarded judgement is that 
* it may be that the manuscript was originally copied somewhere in South 
Wales and in some way reached Valle Crucis or some other North Walian 


monastery by the second half of the fifteenth century, or that the mas 


script was originally copied somewhere in North Wales by a scribe who 
hailed from South Wales’ (p. xlix). The provenance of the Peniarth 
MS. 20 version of the Brut (as distinct from the provenance of the manu 
script, it should be noted) is also uncertain. Like the copy of the Latin 
archetype it may well have emanated from a monastic house in South 


Wales; the fact that this version alone has preserved a Latin eulogy and 
elegy on the Lord Rhys might mean that this monastic house was one 
of which the Lord Rhys had been a benefactor: St..David’s, Strata 
Florida, Whitland or Talley 
Although there is ‘ substantial agreement ’ among the three versior 

up to their respective original terminal dates, it is important to remember 
that ‘ the three Welsh texts are complementary to each other ’ and * that 
the evidence of one must not be accepted without comparison with that 
of the other two’ (p. lix). According to Professor Jones (p. Ix), * 01 
general linguistic grounds the Peniarth MS. 20 version appears to hav 
been produced earlier than that of RB, but the style of the latter is on the 
whole better .. . probably because the translator attempted a less literal 
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translation. None the less, there are scores of Latinisms in both ver- 
sions.’ One has to search for the meaning of some passages by com- 
paring them with those in the extant Latin annals or indeed by translating 
the Welsh back into Latin. The Peniarth MS. 20 version is undoubtedly 
fuller and more complete than that of RB, but in many places it is less 
correct and in others less precise. In section 5 of his Introduction, as 
well as in his notes, the editor ‘ weighs the evidence’ of each of the 
three versions as occasion demands. 

As for the continuation of the Peniarth MS. 20 version beyond the 
year 1282, Professor J. G. Edwards (Joc. cit. p. 372) indicated some of the 
‘ interesting critical questions’ raised by it. It is clearly, like the main 
text, a translation from a Latin original; this Latin original ‘ was, in 
part at least, a compilation drawn from some pre-existing source or 
sources’; the material in it ‘forms two interwoven but fairly distinct 
strands ’—notices of English events (with occasional interesting additions 
to the information found in corresponding entries in the English 
chronicles of the period) and notices of events whose interest is ‘ purely 
and very locally Welsh’. Professor Edwards scrutinized the evidence 
of these ‘local’ entries and on its strength suggested that ‘ the Con- 
tinuation of the Brut preserved in Peniarth MS. 20 may well have been, 
in its original form, a product of the abbey of Valle Crucis’. The editor 
has paid attention to this suggestion (pp. xlviii and Ixii); his opinion is 
that the continuation ‘ like the main text of the Brut . . . seems to be 
a conflation of more than one set of annals derived from several places ’ 
(p. Ixii). 

Professor Jones has made a detailed examination of the chronology 
of the Peniarth MS. 20 version and the results of this are shown in 
section 6 of the Introduction (pp. Ixiv-lxxiv). The examination mainly 
substantiates the valuable comments made by Lloyd in his History of 
Wales but, on the basis of the evidence of Peniarth MS. 20, it ‘ invalidates 
a few of them’ (p. Ixiv, n. 1), although it is only fair to remark that in 
the third edition of his majestic work Lloyd himself has already made 
some of these corrections. 

The story of the way in which what Sir John Lloyd once described as 
‘the greatest monument of Welsh historiography in the middle ages ’ 
has been handled by successive generations of scholars and others since 
the publication in 1584 of David Powel’s The bistorie of Cambria, now 
called Wales is traced at length by the editor in section 2 (pp. xiv—xxxv), 
which by itself forms a substantial contribution to the study of the 
development of Welsh historiography and of Welsh textual criticism 
since the sixteenth century. 

In April 1651 Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt wrote to Archbishop 
Ussher to say that he had translated a version of the Bru¢ (this translation, 
from the Peniarth MS. 20 text, is now in Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MS. 418 


see T. Jones, National Library of Wales Journal v {1948}, 291-4), and 
he remarks: 


I did faithfully translate them [sc. the Anhals of W ales} into the English tongue, 
as near as | could, word for word, wherein (knowing my weakness) | labored 
not so much to render a sweet harmony of speech, as the plain and simple phrase 
of that age wherein it was written. 
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The present translator declares that his ‘ translation is designed to be as 
literal and as close to the Welsh original as is possible without doing too 
much violence to the English idiom’ (p. Ixxiv). He has fulfilled his 
task with distinction. 

The notes, with their purpose to make more easy the recovery of the 
evidence of the original Latin text underlying the three versions, are 
always to the point. The very small number of misprints will neither 
inconvenience nor seriously mislead the reader. [I have noted the 
following: p. xx, line 2, read ‘ between’; p. xxxiii, n. 3, read Lienor xxvi; 
p. xliv, line 3, read ‘annihilated’; line 8, read ‘ten other MSS’; p. 1, 
n. 2, read ‘a son of the Dafydd ap Jenkin who copied . . .’; p. Ixiii, 
n. 3, read ‘ Ab Ithel, BT. xliv’; p. Ixiv, mn. 2, read ‘A. Anscombe 
p. lxxiv, line 7, read ‘ 22 March, 1321’, line 9, read‘ 25 March’; p. 134, 
n. 3. 23, read ‘ annalistic’; p. 141, n. 6. 35, read * AC. 5.4. 938 
line 1 


: Dp. 1971 
, read ‘ap Maredudd ap Bleddyn’; p. 221, mn. 125. 12 Ay 2 
read ‘ 29 January, 1327; p. 223, read ‘ Edward, king and confessor 

add ‘ Bartholomew the Apostle, 24 August’ (see p. 110, f.4. 1255)| 
An Appendix, consisting of a list of saints’ days, with dates, and an 
extensive index, admirably set out, add much to the value of the work 


, 


’ 


The completion of Professor Thomas Jones’s laborious undertaking i 
now being eagerly and gratefully awaited. 
I. Lu. Fosrer 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. ‘Translated with an introduction by G. N 
Garmonsway. (Everyman’s Library, no. 624, London, Dent, 


1953.) 


Tus new edition of the chronicle supplies a long-felt need of a reliabl 
translation for historians. It is planned to be used side by side with 
the standard edition of this work, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel with 
Supplementary Extracts from the others, edited by Charles Plummer on the 
basis of an edition by John Earle, and therefore follows the arrangement 
of this text. The convenience of this plan for those who possess or wish 
to acquire some knowledge of the original language is obvious. More- 
over, as the Earle and Plummer edition includes those passages peculiar 
to the manuscripts which were not used as a basis for the text, th 
historian has in small compass all the material evidence afforded by th 
chronicle. But it must be pointed out that the translation naturally 
shares with the Anglo-Saxon edition the disadvantages of this arrang« 

ment. First, that the historian cannot always assess from it the value a 

evidence of a particular passage; for when any statement occurs in on 
only of the two manuscripts (A and E), chosen as the basis of the edition, 
it is not possible to tell whether it has the support of other manuscript 

or is an addition in that one version alone. The second disadvantags 
is that one is not given the full material for testing the conclusior 

reached in the introduction with regard to the inter-relation of the 
manuscripts and the history of the transmission of the chronick Yet 
these are matters that concern mainly the specialist, and for the averag 
reader the inherent defects of the plan are offset by the convenience of 
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having in small compass a sound translation of one of the chief sources 
of Anglo-Saxon history, together with a succinct and clear exposition of 
its origin and transmission. 

In dealing with these matters the Introduction is conservative, mainly 
stating Plummer’s results. In a work of this kind, conservatism is wise, 
for it is clearly not the place in which to re-open big issues. Yet one 
may mention that not all of Plummer’s conclusions are equally certain 
(a fact that has long been obscured by the inadequacy of his edition for 
testing them, as stated above). For example, an alternative view of the 
relations between D and E, which involves a different attitude to the 
‘ northern recension ’ is set out in the introduction of my facsimile edition 
of The Peterborough Chronicle (Rosenkilde and Bagger, Copenhagen, 195 4). 

In speaking of the reliance of Mr. Garmonsway on Plummer, I do 
not mean to imply that he has neglected later scholarship. On the 
contrary, his edition is valuable in embodying the results of work on the 
chronicle since Plummer’s day. The Introduction, for example, pays 
full attention to the important contributions made by Sir Frank Stenton, 
and to several modern studies on questions of chronology, while the 
notes include a considerable amount of information not in Plummer’s 
work, Mr. Garmonsway has also availed himself fully of the work of 
the English Place-Name Society and others which has in late years given 
a firm basis for the identification of localities mentioned in the chronicle. 

The translation is, mainly, very accurate, and it avoids many mis- 
renderings of earlier translations, such as ‘ August’ for ‘ Hexham’, in 
annal 685 E, ‘up’, for ‘ up-country’ or ‘ inland’ in various places, or 
the common error which made Athelstan in 836 Egbert’s son instead of 
Aithelwulf’s. There are a few slips, e.g. towards the end of 959 E, where 
‘God granted’ should read ‘ May God grant’, but they do not usually affect 
the general sense and can be easily corrected in a second edition, as can 
the handful of instances when in the rearrangement of the order of the 
original a word or two has been omitted, e.g. ‘ with 23 ships’ 878, and 
a half line from annal 1043 D. There are naturally a number of places 
where there may be more than one possible interpretation: ‘ heathen 
practices’ is a legitimate rendering of deofolgild, but so also is ‘ idols’, 
and in annal 640 the word is being used to translate Bede’s ido/a; it is 
possible to take mid his geferum in 916 C with Abbot Egbert, rather than 
with St. Quiricus; Professor Smith’s interpretation of Mersewarum in 
annal 838 as the people of the fens, accepted on page 62, is based on the 
belief that Hereberht was a Mercian ealdorman, whereas an ealdorman 
of this name attests nos. 419 and 426 in Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, 
and these are Kentish charters of Aithelwulf, dated 838 and 839 respec- 
tively, so that there seems nothing against taking the ‘ marsh’ to refer 
here to Romney Marsh, as elsewhere in the chronicle. But some 
differences of opinion are inevitable, and to have cluttered up the book 
with lengthy notes of no interest to the general reader would have 
defeated the purpose of the edition. Mr. Garmonsway is to be con- 
gratulated on making available in a single volume at a cheap price the 


essentials that the layman needs to know about the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 


Dororny WHITELOCK. 
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La Foire. (Bruxelles: Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, t. V, 1953.) 
La Société Jean Bodin was founded in 1935 with the object of promoting 


the comparative study of institutions, and the resumption of its annual 


meetings is a welcome event. The volume here reviewed contains the 


papers read at its first post-war conference. This new publication reveals 
unfortunately some of the shortcomings of the comparative method 
when it is applied to the institutions of widely differing societies. The 
inclusion of articles on fairs in ancient Egypt, the Roman empire, the 
Islamic world, China, Japan, and modern United States does not add 
much to our knowledge, as the conclusions of most of these papers are 
largely negative. Fairs had a particularly important place only in the 
economic life of medieval Europe and it is all the more regrettable that 
both medieval England and Spain should have been entirely omitted. 
In an interesting article G. Luzzatto shows that periodic fairs would have 
been superfluous in medieval Venice, but a study of the Italian fairs in the 
earlier middle ages might have proved instructive. Comparative study 
of fairs as centres of financial dealings would have gained from a discus 
sion of the meetings held in the sixteenth century at Lyon, Besancon, 
and Piacenza, three of the most important purely * financial’ fairs in 
Europe of that period. Thus this volume should rather be regarded 
as a collection of interesting but separate studies of particular fairs 

All future work on European trade in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries will have to take into account R. H 
(48 pp.) on the fairs of Champagne. 
number of crucial problems. 


Bautier’s long article 
The author concentrated on a 
He used an exceptionally wide body of 
documents, including much unpublished material from French and 
Italian archives and he was able to date much more precisely the succes 


Sive 
phases in the development of these fair: 


He denies that the Champagne 
fairs arose as a meeting-place between Flemish and Italian merchants and 
in his opinion there is no convincing evidence that Italians frequented 
these fairs before the late twelfth century. 
information is certainly very useful. 


His review of the available 
M. Bautier’s account of the deve lop 
ment of the different institutions connected with the Champagne fairs 
represents one of the most solid contributions of the volume; these 
institutions apparently evolved much more slowly than used to be 
supposed and attained their perfection at a time when the fairs were 
already declining in economic importance. The author’s account of the 
causes of this decline contains some stimulating ideas but is likely to be 
regarded as the most controversial section of his article and is marred by 
errors due to imperfect acquaintance with the more general historical 
literature on this period. Thus H. van Werveke’s demonstration that 
the textile industry of Ypres steadily declined after the beginning of the 
fourteenth century is ignored. The most interesting of M. Bautier’s 
numerous suggestions is his view that as early as 1260 Italian firms used 
the fairs merely as their business headquarters in north-western Europe 
Agents were sent from the Fair towns to the manufacturing centres in 
northern France and Flanders to purchase textiles directly from the 


producers and usually only the settlement of accounts took place at the 
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fairs. According to this view the Champagne fairs lost their importance 
when merchants ceased to transact their financial business there: the 
causes of their collapse from about 1315 onwards should thus be sought 
in changes in the European money market. 

One of the still unsolved problems of the history of medieval European 
trade is the relation between the fairs of Champagne and the cycle of 
Flemish fairs. ‘This topic is studied both by M. Bautier and by Professor 
J. A. van Houtte in his paper on Belgium. M. van Houtte ably sum- 
marizes the available information and tidies up in the same useful way 
the known evidence about the Brabantine fairs. His article reveals that 
surprisingly little is known as yet about fairs in the Netherlands. This 
is confirmed also by his Dutch colleague, Professor R. Feenstra, who was 
able to deal adequately only with the fair at Deventer. The present 
state of our knowledge about medieval fairs in southern Germany and 
Switzerland is based to a considerable extent on the work of Dr. H. 
Ammann and he has provided here a balanced and authoritative survey. 
He stresses the importance of the influence of the Champagne fairs on 
the institutions of all later medieval fairs in central Europe. But inter- 
national financial business was absent from the fairs at Frankfort and 
other towns of south-west Germany. The development of fairs in 
this region is carefully related to the growth of local textile industries. 
The history of the great fifteenth-century fair at Geneva is well sum- 
marized. The herring fair of Scania owed its importance chiefly to the 
visits of German merchants and Professor A. E. Christensen’s careful 
account of its history forms a useful addition to the existing literature on 
the activity in Scandinavia of the men of Libeck and other Hanseatic 


towns. It is one of the best articles in this valuable and instructive 
volume. 


E. B. Fryrpe. 


The Normans in Scotland. By R. L. Graeme Rircure. (Edinburgh: 
Nelson, for Edinburgh University Press, 1954.) 


Tue essential merit of this learned book, happily completed by Professor 
Ritchie before his lamented death, is that it reviews a large tract of 
familiar history from an unusual standpoint. The spate of print poured 
out about the Norman conquest of England, and the effects, for good or 
ill, of the Norman settlement upon the southern kingdom, has in no way 
been matched by the work devoted to the Norman influence upon the 
politics of Britain; and the Norman impact upon Scotland has never 
been illustrated in such detail as in this work. Its scope, moreover, 
is wide. The survey here given stretches from the advent of Emma in 
1002 until the death of Malcolm the Maiden in 1151. Chapters on 
Norman institutions in Scotland, and the Norman families established 
in the northern kingdom, are added, and finally there are Appendices 
dealing with such subjects as Turgot’s Vita Margaritae, and the Norman 
relatives of Ailred of Rievaulx. Throughout, the account is inspired 
by a profound admiration of the Norman achievements in politics and 
culture, and by the belief that these exercised a continuous influence 
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upon Scotland from an early date. Thus we are told that ‘ David I 
implanted the Anglo-Norman system in a soil which had been prepared 
for its reception by his father and his brothers’, and that in particular 
* Malcolm and Margaret were more favourably disposed to Normans 
than has been commonly assumed’. Again, ‘what “ conquered” 
Scotland, or at least her rulers, was not Norman military power but 
Norman prestige acquired in England, and there much enhanced by 
considerations of religion, sanctity, legend and romance ’ 

The original sources for this study have been well explored, and it 
is not the fault of the author that these are often fragmentary, and usually 
only indirectly concerned with Scottish affairs. Professor Ritchie was 
able to draw largely from the various versions of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, from Eadmer, Turgot, Simeon, and Ailred; he pays a just 
tribute to the value of Ordericus Vitalis; and in the latter part of his 
book he makes good use of the charters. Perhaps he is sometimes 
inclined to pay too much respect to later narratives of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, but on the whole his treatment of the material 
is both judicious and thorough. Different interpretations could be given 
of many of the passages he cites, but his own are always reasonable and 
always deserve close consideration. 

The treatment of the theme is here primarily and properly, dynastic, 
and the best parts of this book are those which analyse the causes and 
consequences of the great marriage alliances of this period: that of 
Malcolm and Margaret for example ; of Maud to Henry [; of Sybilla to 
Alexander I; of Judith, the Conqueror’s niece, to Waltheof; and of 
Maud, Waltheof ’s daughter, to David I. In such a way was prepared 
that almost mystic interpretation of Anglo-Scottish relations which 
inspired so much of the work of Ailred of Rievaulx, and which sought 
to sanction Anglo-Norman and Scottish union by reference to dynastic 
and religious interconnexions. Some of the most interesting of Pro 
fessor Ritchie’s pages are devoted to the development of these ideas, 
and in them he traces the continuous influence of the posthumous 
prestige of Edward, the ‘ Holy King’. Indeed his remarks raise afresh 
the question of the positive contribution made by the Confessor to the 
politics of his age. It might seem incredible that the man who was 
hailed with such reverence so soon after his death, was, during his life, 
as personally negligible as he is sometimes depicted. 

Perhaps, indeed, the dynastic story is here given even too much 
place, and the great detail of the narrative at times tends to obscure some 
of the fundamental issues that were involved: the varying fates of 
Lothian and Strathclyde, the establishment of the Anglo-Scottish frontier, 
and the transference of political predominance, witht Scotland, from 
Alban to the south. A more serious criticism is that too simple a defini 
tion of the character of Norman influence at the beginning of this period 
is implied. It denatures the history of Normandy from 996 to 1054 
to say without qualification that ‘all Normans were French’, and the 
influence ot Emma, albeit a Norman princess, was not in England 
predominantly ‘ Norman’ in the later sense of the tern Throughout 
this book there is a disposition to neglect the Scandinavian factor in 
British history which was continuously operative from the death of 
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Harthacnut to the abortive expedition of Saint Cnut in 1085, and which 
was fortified by the existence of large settled populations of Scandinavian 
sympathies both in eastern England and northern Scotland. Apart from 
this, there are intruded into these paragraphs certain general aphorisms 
of doubtful value which should be removed from any subsequent edition. 
To cite these, however, would give a false impression of the quality of 
the writing and of the erudition which informs it. The main object 
of this review is, therefore, to offer a cordial welcome to a book which 
attacks a large subject in a large way. It will doubtless be subject to 
future correction on many points of detail. But it is not likely for some 
time to come to prove dispensable by serious students of Scottish history 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or by those who seek to assess the 
influence on Britain of the Normans, whom this author, in his enthusiasm, 
is constrained to describe as ‘a race haloed with victories in many lands 
and famed throughout Christendom for its skill in dealing with subject 
peoples and its devotion to the interests of Holy Church’. 


Davip DouGtas. 


Pleas before the King or his Justices, 1198-1202, Edited by Doris Mary 
Srenron, D.Litt., F.B.A. Selden Society, vols. 67, 68. (London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 1952, 1953.) 


No one since Maitland has done more to elucidate the judicial system 
of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries than Lady Stenton. 
She has already edited with valuable Introductions for the Selden Society 
three volumes of Rolls of the Justices in Eyre for the first years of 
Henry III’s reign besides two of the earliest Assize Rolls of Lincolnshire 
and Northamptonshire for the local record societies. Together they 
throw a flood of light on judicial procedure and the work of the judges 
in the formative period when the records are far from complete and when 
often the only indication of judicial business is the survival of final 
concords. The first of the two volumes before us, which contains the 
important Introduction, appeared more than a year after volume ii. 
Consequently of the 3554 cases contained in the rolls or fragments of 
rolls which Lady Stenton has printed, nos. 1-1235 appear in volume ii 
and the remainder, nos. 1235-3554 in volume i. 

It has been held that King John did not hear pleas during his first 
visit to England after his coronation, i.e. from the end of February to 
the end of April 1200; this Lady Stenton proves to be incorrect, and 
cases NOS. 3112~3230 are in fact proceedings before the king. Thus from 
the very beginning, until far into his reign, he reveals his deep interest 
in matters of justice. Indeed it may be said that few, if any, rulers of 
England took more seriously their judicial responsibilities. When 
overseas, he is continually sending instructions to his judges, often 
telling them to stay proceedings till he is able to deal with them in 
person. Moreover, it is evident that both judges and suitors placed 
reliance in his judicial wisdom. Often the record of a case will contain 
the words ‘ Loquendum cum domino Rege de . . .’; often too a day is 
given for the hearing of a suit ‘ Ubicunque Rex fuerit in Anglia’; or, 
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if the case was an important one, wherever the king shall be ‘ sive in 
Anglia sive ultra mare’. This was so with case no. 3169, the first 
recorded appeal from Ireland since John’s accession. It is an interesting 
story of a man who was pushed off the bridge of Dublin castle and fell 
into the castle ditch and died. The relatives appealed four men for the 
deed; and it was adjudged that the ring-leader should go to the ordeal of 
hot iron and that the others should defend themselves by the duel. In 
this instance, however, we may perhaps surmise that it was not so much 
the intrinsic importance of the case as King John’s well known, rather 
morbid, love of watching duels that the day for ‘ making their law’ was 
to be before the king wherever he was. 

The very careful and valuable analysis of these rolls contained in the 
Introduction reveals the enormous load of work which the judges had 
to get through. They might normally expect to get a month off during 
the harvest, but the judges on the northern circuit in 1202 seem to have 
worked continuously from June to the beginning of December (p. 145) 
One might well wonder how these high dignitaries of the church or 
barons with large estates and local responsibilities had any time to deal 
with their personal occupations. But Lady Stenton shows that when 
possible judges were appointed to serve on circuits near their homes so 
that they might slip away when business was slack to attend to urgent 
private affairs. Consideration was also given to the convenience of 
suitors; there were judges sitting at Westminster for large parts of the 
year, and if there was no session in being, they could go to the Tower 
which from towards the close of the twelfth century had become a 
permanent office, always open, where men could receive instructions 
where to go. 

In Appendix ii of volume i are printed eighty-one justiciar’s writs 
The first of these, dated 4 February 1190, surely the earliest extant 
document of its kind, though bearing the king’s name, was certainly 
issued by Longchamp, as the king was abroad at the time; another was 
issued by Hubert Walter, and the rest, nearly all of which can be assigned 
to the year 1199, by Geoffrey Fitz-Peter. Each writ is furnished with 
a valuable note assigning the date (for the day of the month alone is 
given in the writ), the progress of the suit in the courts, and, if the 
parties came to agreement, the final concord is cited. Lady Stenton 
compares these judicial writs with the specimen writs given by Glanville, 
and illustrates the development of the law, the slight changes in the 
wording of formulae which crept in during the last decade of the twelfth 
century. Among these developments she notes nos. 2487 and 4506 
which ‘ are very near the origin of the writs of entry’ 

The bulk of volume ii is taken up with two fragments of the East 
Anglian eyre of 1198 and the Cornish eyre of 1201, a few cases from 
which Maitland used in his Se/ect Pleas of the Crown. As printed here it 
is a very complete text containing the Essoins, Pleas of the Crown, 
Assizes, and the Amercements. Whereas civil pleas, except for their 
interest in the history of procedure and of the properties they deal with, 
are with their oft repeated formulae somewhat monotonous reading, 
criminal pleas have the same fascination as the modern reader finds in 
the police news. Each is individual and involves a human problem; 
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there is a dark story, half-told, leaving room for speculation about what 
lies behind. It would, for instance, be interesting to know how Galicia, 
who was appealed of sorcery (no. 103), practised her art, or how she 
successfully carried the hot iron (Curia Regis Rolls i. 108), which was of 
course a much more serious business than the common ordeal of water. 
Imprisonment as a punishment was not usually much favoured by judges 
who preferred the lucrative and less troublesome amercenient. The 
justices on the East Anglian eyre thrust their victims into goal without 
hesitation. But this may be, as Lady Stenton suggests, owing to the 
poverty of the parties involved; for on the Pipe Roll of 1 John, where 
the debts are entered, a cross is marked against many of the names of 
debtors, indicating ‘ that hope of collection had been abandoned’. An 
even more extreme example of poverty than any on the Norfolk fragment 
is revealed by an entry on the roll of the Cornish eyre: Jordan, the reeve 
of the bishop of Exeter was killed at Gwedna and Reginald, Blacwin, 
Edward, Philip, Roland, Odo, and many others, in fact the whole village, 
fled for that death and were subsequently all outlawed. The total value 
of the chattels of this community amounted to no more than 145. (no. 
267). The appearance of the name Hengist (no. 59) is interesting; but 
as Lady Stenton remarks, as his mother who was associated with him 
in theft was of very humble origin ‘ it is unlikely that there was a con- 
scious looking back to a Kentish hero in the naming of her son ’. 

A particularly interesting feature of these volumes is the attention 
paid to essoins, the excuses for non-attendance in court. Notwith- 
standing their intrinsic importance in the history of legal procedure, they 
have met with studied neglect by previous editors of Plea Rolls. Sir 
Francis Palgrave printed the essoins in the first volume of his Rotu/i 
Curiae Regis, but omitted them in the second; they are again omitted in 
the splendid series of Curia Regis Rolls edited by Sir Cyril Flower for the 
Public Record Office. These omissions are here remedied and for 
nearly all the earliest legal records (down to the year 1202) we have now 
complete texts. These volumes are therefore complementary to the 
second volume of the Rotuli Curiae Regis and the first volume of the Curia 
Regis Rolls. Ina very valuable section of the Introduction Lady Stenton 
discusses the elaborate rules which govern essoins, a part of the recon- 
struction of English law in the time of Henry II, and its further elabora- 
tion in the last years of the twelfth century. It is a matter of great 
complexity. Not only the defendants essoined themselves through an 
essoiner, but even an essoiner could essoin himself. In what circum- 
stances each essoin could lie, and what period of grace a man might 
expect to get for sickness, for being in the king’s service overseas, and 
other such cause are carefully discussed. It all added up and explains 
the almost interminable length of proprietary actions; it explains, too, 
the popularity of the speedy settlement of the novel disseisin where no 
essoining was allowed. 


A reviewer is usually expected to draw attention to errors and mis- 
prints ; but these volumes are so carefully edited and well printed that 
this is not easy. The printer has dropped an ‘n’ in ‘ given’ (i. 157); 
I cannot find the evidence that John landed at Portsmouth on 25 February 
1200 (i. 57), though he was certainly there on the 27th and he was at 
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Barfleur preparing to cross on the 24th. I wonder whether the gang of 
robbers (in case 44), who bound John son of William did not strip him 
of his clothes rather than take away his cloth, for this is not a plain 
robbery, but a sordid affair among local people into which love and 
murder enter. But abstulit pannos suos could of course be read either way 
Austin L. Poor 


History of the Foundation and Rise of the Collegium Trilingue Lovaniense 1517 
1yyo. By Henry ve Vocnr. 3 vols. (Louvain: Bibliothéque de 
Université, 1951-1954.) 


Tuese three large volumes give a detailed account of the foundation and 
early fortunes of a new type of educational institution. Jerome Busleyden 
was a public servant in the Netherlands who was rewarded by a large 
number of ecclesiastical preferments. An eager collector of books, he 
was friendly to the new scholarship, and when he died in 1517 he left 
his fortune to the establishment of a school where Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew were to be taught. The endowment provided for a president, 
three professors who were to give lectures in Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
without charge, and thirteen bursars. The college was set up inside 
Louvain University, itself founded only a century earlier largely as a 
result of a municipal ambition to secure the prosperity which was sup 
posed to attend on a flourishing s/udium generale. ‘The theologians were 
in control of Louvain by 1517 and the early days of Busleyden’s college 
coincided with a SUSPICIOUS orthodoxy hardened by reaction ayvainst 
Luther. In its early troubles (hostility of the Louvain theologians, 
difficulty of securing good teachers of Greek and Hebrew, questions of 
finance and accommodation) the college had a sensible friend in Erasmus 
who, if offensive to the Catholic purist, had a generally accepted authority 
in educational matters and who, as a frequent visitor to Louvain, was 
personally familiar with local personalities and problems ; in vol. iil. 4 
453 there is an elaborate account of the memorial verses composed and 
published on Erasmus’s death. Professor Henry de Vocht traces in 
detail these early difficulties, gives full biographic al details of teacher: 
and students, and a preliminary sketch of the teaching of Latin in the 
fifteenth century. The third volume takes the story down to about 
1539; by this time the success of the institution is shown by the need 
to construct bigger lecture-rooms. 

There is no doubt ot the importance of Dr de Vocht’ ubject, 
which is none other than trans-Alpine humanism. The establishment 
of interest in ‘eloquence’ in northern Europe was effected a century 
later than in Italy; but it was amazingly successful when it did come, 
despite all that the religious fanaticism of the period could do The 
significance of Busleyden’s foundation is, indeed, that it is not by any 
means unique. Setting aside Italian projects, northern Europe witnessed 
Corpus Christi College in Oxford and the College de France—aiming at 
the same kind of public results as Busleyden and his executor as well 
as other parallel developments (ii. 349-64). These public results are 
not easy to indicate succinctly: a humility in approaching the scripture 
due to a sense of their linguistic, literary and historical complexity 


’ 
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desire to put style in the service of wisdom and make learning gracious 
as well as intellectually compelling; and the delight of a literary group 
in something exclusive. ‘These are not all equally attractive ends: or 
compatible, for that matter. 

How successful is Dr. de Vocht in conveying the importance of his 
subject and in illustrating it? In some respects very successful. This 
book is a mine of information on the scores of scholars, bureaucrats, 
clergy, and gentlemen who came within the orbit of Louvain as friends 
or enemies. (The author’s model in this type of work is the late Dr. 
P. S. Allen. Dr. de Vocht must have read the opus epistolarum with more 
care than anyone else, and he is able to supply many corrections to it: 
cf. i, p. viii, n. 5). He also conveys adequately the general background 
of Latin pedagogy in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries and in 
particular shows admirably the halting attempts at Louvain to study 
literature in its own right prior to the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century (i. 63-237). Equally successful is the study given to the mech- 
anics of college administration under the first two presidents Stercke 
and Wary, and it is of particular interest to notice the investment of 
Busleyden’s fortune, though it is not made clear whether most of the 
rents came from rural or urban property (ii. 57-8, 227-8); the inflation 
of the mid-century seriously reduced the value of the professors’ 
stipends (iii. 88-100). Finally, the lists of students attending during 
the first decades of the new institution must have involved enormous 
labour, because the Collegium Trilingue did not charge fees or teach for 
degrees so that records are almost totally lacking (aside from those for 
bursars). ‘The list of students is remarkable not so much for great men 
or relatively great men (though there are some of these—Joannes 
Secundus, Gemma Phrysius, Mercator, Sleidan, Sturm, Granvelle, Lipsius, 
Vesalius, Busbecquius) as for the scores of worthy squires, school- 
masters and lawyers who come for a time under the inspiration of the 
new discipline: in the civilian climate of the Continent as in the common 
law climate of England, the jurists were attracted to the humanities. 

There are, however, some criticisms to make of Dr. de Vocht’s work. 
It is at times long-winded and repetitive. It concentrates somewhat 
too narrowly on the minutiae of biography for a general picture of 
college life to emerge as clearly as one could have wished. It 
occasionally has a tiresomely apologetic note in defending Erasmus 
against current Catholic attacks, and a somewhat unhistorical attitude 
to papal authority (ii. 254, 268). The bibliography could be improved 
in certain respects (e.g. Professor R. Weiss’s Humanism in England should 
be referred to at i. 166 ff.; Dr. Frances Yates’s French Academies of the 
Sixteenth Century at ii. 360-3). But the most serious criticism is one 
which one feels it is uncharitable to make. Dr. de Vocht has paid 
the English-speaking world the compliment of writing in English 
The result is often far from happy; words, phrases, occasionally whole 
sentences are just not English. To one whose first language is not 
English this may produce real difficulties and Dr. de Vocht will, it is to 
be hoped, have any subsequent volume scrutinized by an expert in order 


to avoid creating a quite unnecessary barrier between his book and his 
readers. 


Denys Hay. 
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Gustavus Adolphus. 1 History of Sweden, 1611-1632. Vol. i (1611-26) 
By Micuaev Roserts. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1953) 


Tuts work is based on the printed sources and on the reinterpretation 
of the history of Sweden in the seventeenth century which has been 
accomplished by two generations of vigorous and highly trained Swedish 
scholars. Their work has reflected the nature of their sources: the 
archives of the central government, in particular those of the treasury 

The relative scarcity of other sources has sometimes produced a colourless 
and inhuman brand of history, a tendency carried to extremes in some 
of Wittrock’s work, for example. It is a hard task to reconstruct the 
living reality of Swedish society as opposed to its cameral structure 

Such attempts, with the exception of the work of a few scholars with a 
passionate interest in local history (such as Berthil Boéthius) have often 
tended to be unscholarly in construction and polemical in intent. Even 
the great personalities are difficult to reconstruct and such reconstruction 
tends to reflect the overwhelming interest in treasury concerns (e.g. E 
Grill’s excellent study of Jacob de la Gardie). Axel Oxenstierna is 
perhaps the only figure who could be described as intimately as any one 
of his great contemporaries in Europe, for we have his magnificent 
correspondence. With the king himself we are on thin ground until 
the German war; he is less of a historical personality than his grandfather 
Gustav Vasa. Thus Professor Roberts cannot do the impossible—give 
us a lively and intimate picture of the king. Nor is this his intention; 
Ebbe Brahe and Margareta Slots get a sentence. 
history of Sweden. 


He is writing a general 


As such, this history of Sweden is the most authoritative study that 
has appeared in any language. It is not, as is Droysen’s work, Germano 
centred. It has none of the polemical overstatement or conservative, 
traditionalist complacency of much Swedish work. Gustav Adolf is a 
controversial figure, standing as he does at the origins of the debate on 
the nature, value and social results of Sweden’s storhetstid. Professor 
Roberts almost always takes a middle view, not from cowardice but from 
conviction. It is this distance from controversy and common sens¢ 
approach that makes his work far superior to any biography—or indeed 
general history—that has appeared in Sweden 

This volume deals with Sweden’s foreign relations up to 1626 and 
with the overhaul of the machinery of government that was the prelude 


to and premise of successful intervention in Germany The inter 
pretation of the early years can be called a crisis interpretation. Until 
1617 and even until 1624, the position of the king and the kingdom was 
insecure There was war abroad and a breakdown of law and order at 


home both legac ies of Karl ay political extremism How seriou 
was this breakdown of law and order it seems to me difficult to assert 
Whatever aspect of the situation is taken (bailiffs’ extortions, threat 
to the status of the tax-peasantry, shjutsning) most of the evidence 
comes, as one would expect, from the extremities of Swedish power in 
the frontier regions: from Finland and Smiland, both of which district: 
had a tradition of disorder and social violence quite different, from, say, 
the political discontents of Dalarna. Whether one can at any time 
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extrapolate to Sweden as a whole this peripheral violence is another 
matter. SmAland violence continued long after the re-establishment of 
law and order elsewhere. 

There can be little doubt that Professor Roberts is correct in drawing 
his picture of Swedish statesmen living in an atmosphere of domestic 
treasons and constantly menaced by Denmark and Poland. The ex- 
pedition to Danzig and Oxenstierna’s mission to Denmark reflect real 
enough fears. How justified these fears were is another matter and 
perhaps Cronholm was right to hint that they were, at some stages, 
consciously exaggerated in order to produce a defensive reaction at 
home. Effective Danish action was a military impossibility, even apart 
from the galling restrictions of the Council. The Sjéaryd meeting, as 
Professor Roberts emphasizes, reflects a decisive turning point. 

In the case of Poland there can be no doubt but that the obstinate 
legalism of the legitimist claimant, Sigismund, blocked any settlement. 
Yet, for Sigismund, domestic difficulties were such that he had little 
hope of enforcing his claim. Professor Roberts’s knowledge of Polish 
enables him to show fresh interactions of Polish and Swedish history: 
thus the victory of Kirkholm was brought to nought by the rokosz of 
Zebrzydowski (p. 34). 1 think there can be little doubt that the danger 
of Polish-Catholic ‘ plots’ in Sweden was, either deliberately or uncon- 
sciously, overestimated by the Government. Neither the Messenius 
nor the Bahr-Anthelius plots were serious affairs, and the former con- 
tained bitter personal issues. The Scandinavian plans of the Catholic 
powers, imposing on paper and in rumour, were ill-conceived and worse 
timed, while the Swedish counter-measures were effective and drastic. 
The Swedish interpretation of ‘ security ’ was, from the outset, aggressive, 
rooted as it was in the economic necessity of feeding armies on enemy 
territories. In the region of no natural, defensible frontiers there was a 
logic of expansion behind the acquisition of territory to ‘ protect’ 
existing possession. The new territory, in its turn, demanded protection. 
Moreover, a policy which started as a defensive intervention (e.g. to 
thwart Polish plans in Russia) acquired an independent momentum after 
Sigismund had lost the great game in Russia. 

The Swedish quest for security inevitably, therefore, had an aggressive 
edge. Professor Roberts would not deny this: it is a question of em- 
phasis, and some historians would emphasize this edge more than he 
does. Gustav Adolf always contemplated direct action in Livonia. In 
1615 he knew Polish preparations to be non-existent (p. 159), in 1616 
these preparations were directed against Russia: Gustav Adolf (who could 
not know the real aim of Polish preparation) started an intrigue which 
led to an invasion of Kurland within a week of the conclusion of armistice 
negotiations. After 1618, according to Professor Roberts, Sigismund 
has lost the initiative (p. 167). In 1621 the opportunity is ‘ too good to 
lose’: the Polish army can be beaten while its best elements are fighting 
the infidel. Sigismund had as good reason for fearing Gustav Adolf as 
Protestant Europe had of suspecting the king’s assertion that a Polish 
diversion was a part of the good cause. The strength of Gustav Adolf’s 
diplomacy lay in its realism and its ruthlessness: negotiating with Poland 
with the sword in hand was Gustav Adolf’s maxim; with Protestant 
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Europe, complete acceptance of his terms. He was not averse to making 
Danish (and, when all is said and done, ‘ Protestant”) chances worse in 
Northern Germany (p. 244). When he failed to grasp the leadership in 
the west he turned almost savagely isolationist. There is at least a case 
for saying that Poland and Denmark could not have harmed Sweden, 
whatever their ambitions and intentions, if she remained on the defensive. 
(This mutatis mutandis was the case of the peace party in the minority of 
Karl XI.) 

The domestic development of Sweden in these years is likewise a 
story of gathering strength and confidence after the ‘ appalling crisis ’ 
of 1611, beginning with an uncertain succession and ending with the 
charter of 1612 which settles the outstanding disputes between the king 
and the aristocracy. Some historians (e.g. Tham, Lagerroth, Hessler) 
have given this crisis a very radical, anti-monarchical interpretation: 
probably Professor Roberts’s interpretation makes more sense. The 
settlement is a ‘ sharp constitutional change’ and ‘ not revolutionary ’ 
an ‘interim settlement’ dependent on the good behaviour of the king 
But this, as was specifically argued in Kristina’s reign, does not make it 
less of a threat to the monarchy: it was precisely against ‘ bad kings ’ 
that the Regeringsform of 1634 was directed. Professor Roberts rejects 
an alarmist interpretation of 1634: it was an honest attempt to create 
strong government, not a piece of crypto-republicanism. There is no 
need to accuse Oxenstierna of devilish ambition and no one—with the 


, 


existing sources—can say what were his intentions. Those who look 
at the Regeringsform from the reign of Gustav Adolf will think of it as 
a coping stone of the Gustavian system: those who look at it, say, from 
the minority of Karl XI, will see in it an attempt at a fundamental law 
which, as it was later interpreted, was meant to be a deliberate limitation 
of royal power. There is no need to go as far as Odhner and claim that 
1634 made the king an inessential appendage; yet there is a curious 
assemblage of testimony to support a more radical view than Professor 
Roberts adopts—remarks of Per Baner, of Oxenstierna himself, of the 
priests in the Réksdag, of John Salvius, of Rosenhane. 

One wonders whether the ‘ amicable conclusion’ of the contest of 
kingship and aristocracy was immediately effective. Hessler has seen 
in Skytte’s early career at the treasury an attempt to reverse the verdict 
of 1611, an attempt based on real hostility to Oxenstierna, This is 
going too far though there are indications of continued friction. Per 
Brahe, as is well known, held to a conception of the place of the higher 
aristocracy in the state that ill accorded with the king’s or, for that matter, 
Oxenstierna’s. Nor, perhaps, did even a majority of the Swedish nobility 
acquire easily that ‘high sense of public duty’ which was Oxenstierna’s 
ideal. A great medieval family like the Natt och Dags did not contribute 
a single soldier or administrator of importance. Oxenstierna’s wider 
political schemes were undermined by the lack of talent and unselfish 
industry in the old Rad families and there is an interesting letter of his 
brother’s, full of doubts about the ambitions of the new official nobility 
of the Third Class. 

Professor Roberts’s picture of the governmental reforms, of the 
universities and the church is brilliantly done. We can follow the 
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attempt to build up an ordered administration. It is curious that one 
of the deficiencies of reform was the chancellor’s unwillingness to 
sacrifice his position as anima regni in the interests of tidy administrative 
practice. The survey of local government is particularly informing. 
With the creation of the office of Janshivding we see the emergence of 
efficient decentralized control of bailiffs, hitherto dependent on the 
distant treasury. The higher aristocracy, like the bailiffs before them, 
had their local interests; if the bdrad, loosing its administrative functions, 
retained its ‘ habitual rude health’ on the judicial side, the jury must 
have often had a tough fight against the landlords’ use of the courts in 
their own interest. Yet, as Munktell pointed out, what mattered in the 
long run was that the lords’ usurpations, in spite of occasional defeat of 
the legal sense of the community, never gained the sanction of law. 

No difference in points of emphasis can detract from the fact that 
this work is the surest guide, in any language, to the whole field of 
Swedish history in the early years of the seventeenth century. 


RAYMOND CARR. 


The Long Parliament 1640-1641: a Biographical Study of its Members. 
By Mary Prear Keever. (Philadelphia: Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. 36, 1954.) 


Tue revival of the official History of Parliament has brought many 
British historians into close touch with the problems and opportunities 
which Mrs. Keeler confronted in this study of one year’s M.P.s. She 
has assembled, single-handed, information which the great collective 
work will not easily excel in accuracy or comprehensiveness. The 
biographical dictionary that forms the main part of her book occupies 
well over three hundred double-column quarto pages. It deals with all 
the members who took their seats as a result of the original elections in 
October 1640, including some whose return was afterwards invalidated, 
and with those elected as a result of vacancies or of new borough creations 
down to the end of 1641. The few who were chosen in 1642, before 
the civil war stopped for three years the issue of new writs, are omitted. 
This makes a total of 547 biographies; but the material to be included 
is restricted in two ways. The accounts of men who appear in the 
D.N.B., or in the biographical studies for particular areas, such as Josiah 
Wedgwood on Staffordshire and W. R. Williams on the western counties, 
are usually brief. They give only a few standardized facts and such 
additions and corrections to the earlier works as have emerged in research 
which, Mrs. Keeler tells us, was less thorough on these members than 
on the rest. Those in the D.N.B. are clearly indicated; but it is not 
immediately apparent which entries are curtailed because of the other, 
less accessible, collections. Secondly, in all the biographies the ‘ concern 
has been principally wi h what the members were like at the time of their 
election’. For their careers after 1641 we have only ‘ such outlines as 
seemed essential to rounding out the characterization’. They include 
a rough indication of political allegiances in the war and interregnum; 
but only those members who died in the early years of the parliament get 
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a normally-proportioned biography. These decisions, though they 
obviously limit the usefulness of the book for reference purposes, give 
scope for thorough investigation of the minutiae which produced the 
collective character of the 1641 house of commons. The range of 
sources is wider than one could reasonably expect in a work of this kind 
The county histories, the standard genealogical writings, the printed 
calendars and registers, and W. D. Pink’s unfinished and unannotated 
dictionary of this parliament are only the starting-point. The 
obscure of local periodicals and privately-printed family and parish 
histories appear—televantly—in the footnotes. British Museum and 
P.R.O. manuscripts have yielded much information, including the often 
elusive lists of local office-holders and local resisters, 


most 


Borough archives 
from every area have revealed commercial interests as well as election 


manoeuvres, and enable the biographies of provincial townsmen, which 
are usually thinner than those of gentry and Londoners, to be written 
on the same scale. The only comparatively neglected major sources 
are the family muniments in county record offices and private hands 
These might some day throw more light on the problems of how tanded 
wealth was being managed, supplemented, and transferred, and make it 
possible to break down a sample of the huge residuary category of 
‘gentlemen’ (three-fifths of the members, according to Mrs. Keeler’s 
table) into significant economic groups. 

An attempt is made in each full-scale biography to assess family 
revenues. These, as the author clearly recognizes, are only partially 
successful. Various sums are quoted from wills, inquisitions, and the 
records of loans and sequestrations; but it will hardly be possible to use 
them for statistical comparisons. Mrs. Keeler herself gives, with 
appropriate caution, figures for income-groups which cover about 
four-fifths of the members: there are 263 ‘rich men’ and 44 whose 
known resources are exceptionally low. Even if the facts from which 
these totals are derived give an adequate indication of real wealth, the 
biographies would have to tell us much more about the economic history 
of the family before they could supply dangerous ammunition in battles 
over the rise or decline of the gentry. A rough analysis of them gives 
little evidence of a connexion between impoverishment and cither 
royalism or Independency. 

Part two of the book surveys, county by county, the autumn elections 
and returns and the disputes and changes that followed. Here the 
surviving information is often depressingly inadequate in relation to the 
questions that can be asked: it is no fault of the author if this section 
looks less solid than the biographical one. In most counties we are 
lucky to catch even a glimpse of the conflicting influences at work, and 
any assessment of the relative importance of national issues, local factions, 
and established patronage must necessarily be tentative. Mrs. Keeler 
stresses the complexity of the pattern; but she is sometimes rash in 
speaking of the opinion of whole counties, and in describing it, in 1640, 
as ‘ Royalist’ or ‘ Parliamentarian’. How many of the ‘ people of 
Buckinghamshire’ had developed by then that ‘ spirit of resistance’ 
which their ‘ representatives ’ in parliament, faithful followers of Hamp- 
den, undoubtedly showed? The old grievances such as Ship Money 
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and Laudian ceremonies, however important at the elections, do not 
take us far in explaining the allegiance either of members or of counties 
in the civil war. In 1640 religious and political opposition in Somerset 
and Gloucestershire was as well established as anywhere; but two-thirds 
of their M.P.s later became royalists. So far as the elections can be 
seen as a whole the contest was between a court organization that had 
lost many of its accustomed sources of power and a recently created 
Opposition network. The extent and cohesion of this are still impossible 
to assess with any certainty; but in most places the challenge seems to 
have come more from local pressure-groups sending their own men to 
remedy their own grievances than from anything approaching a nation- 
wide party. 

Such points are discussed in the introductory ‘ Portrait of a Parlia- 
ment’, which presents with admirable clarity and economy the general 
features that emerge from the mass of detail. This essay confines itself 
even more strictly than the biographies to the pre-war period. Except 
for a classification of all but a dozen of the members as royalists, parlia- 
mentarians, and ‘ reformers who became Royalists ’, the decisive cleavages 
of 1642 and 1648 are largely ignored. ‘Tables showing ages, occupations, 
family status, and experience in parliament, in local offices, and in court 
or government posts, are based on far more detailed and comprehensive 
information than we had collected in England: it is disappointing that 
they are not broken down into the categories which would enable this 
evidence to be applied directly to controversies about the nature of the 
conflict. Mrs. Keeler does mention that three-quarters of the ‘ towns- 
men’ in a wide sense were on the parliamentary side, and that soldiers, 
courtiers, and monopolists were usually royalist. Apart from this, 
further statistics would no doubt merely give authoritative confirmation 
to the impression that the two sides in the Commons were in most 
obvious respects indistinguishable. But it would be worth enquiring 
what distinctions of background and interests there are within each main 
party between the active and the unobtrusive members, or between the 
extremists and the middle or wavering groups. Some significant results 
might be achieved by correlating such evidence as Mrs. Keeler’s with 
that of the Commons Journals and the parliamentary diarists at each 
stage of the struggle between compromise and revolution. We know 
already a good deal about the handful of members, linked by puritanism, 
family relationships, and colonial enterprises, who formed Pym’s 
disciplined inner circle. ‘The need now is for fuller investigation of the 
influences at work on those who supported it in 1641 but who then, in 
different degrees and directions, moved away from it. 

Mrs. Keeler’s factual accuracy is obviously of the highest standard, 
and the few slips that can be pointed out are of little consequence. 
Something has gone wrong with the age-groups on page 19, where the 
text says that ninety-five members were born between 1590 and 1599 
and the table that 152 were aged forty-one to fifty in 1640. The higher 
figure must be the right one. Some place-names have not been correctly 
modernized, and Oxford has acquired a Christ’s College and a Lincoln’s 
College. Very occasionally a printed source or a calendar could replace 
a manuscript in the footnotes: a reference to the Stowe MSS. is given 
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for a Cromwell letter of which the original is in the Additional MSS. and 
the text in both Carlyle and Abbott. But the only feature of the volume 
that can be seriously deplored is the inadequate index 

D. H. PENNINGTON 


imbassadors and Secret Agent The Diplomacy of the First Earl of Malm 
bury at the Hague. By ALFRED CoBBAN London: Jonathan Cape, 
1954.) 
LEARNED monographs are apt to be neglected by all save those who 


happen to be interested in the partic ular top with which the deal 
This is natural enough and, in many cases, unexceptionable enough 
Nowadays most of us find it pretty nearly a full-time job to keep abreast 


of studies in our own particular field. But from time to time a mono 


graph appears that should have a wider appeal, because it illumin 

much with which it is not specifically concerned. Professor Cobban 

book is certainly such a work. Curiously enough, though much ha 
been written about wars between states, comparatively little serious work 
has been done on the attempts of states to interfere in each others’ internal 
affairs, unless such interference has taken the form of war. Other forms 
of interference, however, are of no less interest What, for instance, ha 


been the importance of the use of money, whether such use be called 
bribery or not? Everybody knows that money was often used in the 
eighteenth century, as well as before and after. But, if wild statement 
are common—a recent French work, to quote an instance, repeated 
without adducing any evidence the venerable legend that Dubois took 
English money—-scholarly investigation has been rare. We all know 


that envoys often spent a lot of money; but we seldom know with any 


degree of precision how they spent it. What the sociologists call 
* conspicuous expenditure ’ has always been common among diplomat 
It was, and is, thought to have prestige valu The extent to which 
envoys have sought to further their ends by payment ot money ts harder 
to determine and the value received for such payments a great deal 
harder still. What is plain is that much, though by no means everything, 
can be found out Profe or Cobban’s critical study of manoeuv: ot 
diplomats in the Dutch Republic achieves not merely his immediate end, 
of making clear much that was hitherto obscure, but should also prove 
fascinating to those interested in other similar episode 

To give a bald summary of a narrative at once detailed and highly 
readable would be pointl ; But some reflexion iggest them 
If the French Foreign Office was much more ethciently organized thats 
its English counterpart, French diplomacy was not corré midingly mor 
efficient; there is some reason to believe that in Franc ylicy was of 


occasion as much influenced by a permanent civil servant as | 


foreign secretary That was not necessarily a bad thing n itself, it 
merely a point worth noting, as Professor Cobban has noted it. But he 
also draws attention to the much more important tact that te 
policy wa discussed in the Conseil d’en haul com { of a disunited 
and varying body of great lords and ministers’. Now, that France often 
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pursued, or appeared to pursue, contradictory policies at the same time 
is true enough. But it was scarcely the council that was responsible for 
this. The function of the council under Louis XIV had been to lay 
before the king such facts and arguments as individual members thought 
relevant, but the decision was the king’s. When Louis XIV had made 
up his mind, he stuck to his decision and saw that it was carried out 
But a system that had worked well enough under Louis XIV could not 
work under a king who had not both a clear mind and a strong will, 
unless, indeed, he delegated the task of making decisions to another. 
Neither Louis XV not Louis XVI was such a king, nor was there any 
effective delegation after the death of Fleury, who, until senile decay 
weakened his faculties, had imparted consistency of purpose to French 
foreign policy. In Britain, during the period covered by this book, 
things were not so. Though Vergennes was certainly, and Montmorin 
was probably, more intelligent than Carmarthen, neither of the former 
was in control of French policy; on the other hand, Pitt seems to have 
had a grip of British policy. Harris—subsequently earl of Malmesbury 
thought Pitt was the man who mattered, and Harris was in a position 
to judge. One would, however, like to know a bit more about the 
relations of Pitt and George II], who seems to have been prodded by 
the prime minister. However that may be, British policy was, on the 
short view, sane and realistic. Care was taken not to promise more 
than could be performed, and, if the ultimate frustration of the French 
schemes was due to something that Britain could hope for, but not 
cause, the intervention of a Prussian army, it must be said that what 
might be termed good luck had been earned by good management. 

Of the complexities of Dutch politics Professor Cobban says no more 
than is strictly necessary to elucidate his narrative of the activities of 
British and French agents. Perhaps, indeed, he says a little less than is 
strictly necessary. After all, very few people in this country understand 
the politics of the eighteenth-century Dutch republic or could give a 
tolerably correct account of its constitution. If Professor Cobban had 
told his readers a little more of what he must know, he would have done 
something for them that most of them could not easily do for themselves. 
In so doing, moreover, he would have emphasized two of his points, 
the relative unimportance of bribery and the short-term nature of the 
British triumph. Pitt and Harris very naturally thought primarily of 
Britain’s short-term interests; they had no proper grasp of the political 
trends in the Dutch Republic. The same, indeed, might be said of the 
French. 

Finally, mention may be made of a few very minor matters. The 
statement on page 30 that ‘the Dutch were only sending a minister 
plenipotentiary and not an ambassador to London’, implies that am- 
bassadors were fairly often sent there by the Republic. Was this actually 
so? The statement that Vérac ‘seems to have been the protégé of 
Maurepas ’ (p. 40) is a bit misleading in view of the fact that Maurepas 
died in 1781. The Maillebois mentioned on page 42 would be more 
accurately described as a grandson of Louis XIV’s last finance minister 
and a son of one of Louis XV’s marshals. It is, be it said in passing, 
of some interest to note that, if his family name was Desmaretz, that of 
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the Marshal d’Estrées with whom he quarrelled was Le Tellier The 
reference to a ‘ free-will offering of five tons of gold’ from Amsterdam 
on page 200 reads oddly and needs some explanation. Some information 
about the earlier history of the Wolters agency may be found in P. Geyl, 
‘De Agent Wolters over de Woelingen van 1747 en 1748’ (Bijdragen en 
Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, x\iii 

Mark A. THOMSON 


Migration and Economic Growth. By Brintey THOMA (National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research: Economic and Social 


Studies, xii.) (Cambridge: University Press, 1954 


THE sub-title of this volume by Professor Brinley Thomas, *‘ A Study of 
Great Britain and the Atlantic Economy’, describes one of the main 
themes of the book, which is evidently intended to be descriptive as well 
as analytical; neither the title nor the sub-title embraces the width of the 
survey of his subject that Professor Thomas has made. He has included, 
for example, two most interesting chapters, one on Irish emigration 
from 1846 to 1946, and one on British settlement in the Dominion 

subjects which lie outside his sub-title Within 241 pages of text, 
divided into ‘ Hypothes« (a discourse on theory), ‘ Description’, and 
* Analysis ’ (which includes more description, as well as speculation on 
the relationship between migration and trade or building cycles), Pro 
fessor Thomas has indeed covered a remarkable range of topi« 

The inevitable result is that it is impossible to summarize the book 
in a brief review, for there are several themes of equal importance; 
perhaps it 1s best regarded as a series of essays written round a common 
problem. This is not intended to be an adverse comment; the subject 
of migration itself at this stage no doubt imposes such a form on economic 


writers. 

The analytical parts of the book (especially chapters 7, 10, and 11 
which discuss trans-Atlantic migration to the United States in relation to 
economic growth, investment and building cycles) raise all sorts of 
interesting, if necessarily tentative, hypothes« Protessor Thoma 
proposes (p. 86) to refer to the *‘ minor secular fluctuatior vhich even 
‘a casual glance’ will discover in the statistics of migration a ng 


cycles ’, but only, he disarmingly remarks, ‘ because two short word 


are better than three long one: However, the question of the precis¢ 


status and meaning of these ‘ minor secular fluctuations ’ is very important 
for the argument, for it is their existence that determines the conclusion 
(on p. 111) ‘ that the rate of economic progress in the United Kingdom 
tended to be high in those periods when the pace of advance in the 
United States was low’ (This result is based on national income 
statistics averaged for overlapping decades from 1869 to 1938 Thi 
disparity in (minor secular) rates of advance between the two countrt 
forms one part of Professor Thomas’s hypothesis, that when the U.K 
had a falling rate of investment the U.S. had a rising rate, so that migratior 
was high; and conversely 

The second part of his hypothesis, if | have understood his argument 


correctly, is based on the complication in general cyclical movements 
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introduced by the existence of the building cycle (‘ no one will deny the 
existence of the building cycle’, writes Professor Thomas on p. 86). 
In the series relating to American and British building cycles, however, 
there has been a change; ‘the inverse relation which characterized 
British and American building for over seven decades ceased to hold 
after the First World War’. Briefly, Professor Thomas seems to treat 
the relationship of migration to the building cycle in terms of demand, 
not of supply; high rates of immigration (into the U.S.) mean increasing 
population rates leading to a demand for houses, and similarly for the 
U.K. in the periods of low rates of emigration. This bald statement, 
however, does not sufficiently show the detail with which Professor 
Thomas supports this part of his hypothesis. 

Now and again the author cannot resist the temptation of presenting 
his hypotheses as ‘ conclusions’, although he would no doubt readily 
agree that all his ‘ conclusions ’ were extremely tentative. The economic 
historian, sometimes too ready to accept the ex-cathedra-like conclusions 
of applied economists, should draw on these hypotheses with caution. 

The critical reader will find this book extremely stimulating, as well as 
informative. On every subject that Professor Thomas has taken up here, 
he not only throws out suggestions, but vigorously pursues his data, 
and applies with ease a background of wide reading in classical and 
modern theoretical economics. The first part of the book, on the 
classical view of emigration, a theme taken up again later in the book 
with the devastating account of Edward Gibbon Wakefield (pp. 203 
seqq.), are by no means the least valuable of the book’s accomplishments ; 
again, the descriptive chapter on statistical sources will stand for a long 
time as the best first introduction to an account of migration statistics. 
There is a useful historical account of the origin and impact of American 
restrictions on immigration after the First World War. 

All in all, therefore, this volume provides valuable, though not 
perhaps always definitive, additions to knowledge. It will undoubtedly 
become the starting-point for many further discussions of the little 
known factors that have determined changing rates of economic growth, 


IAN BOwEN. 


Gladstone. By Sit Purtie MaGnus. (London: John Murray, 1954.) 


A FULL-SCALE life of Gladstone which makes use of the voluminous 
Gladstone papers, more voluminous than the papers left by any other 
prime minister, is an event of considerable importance in historiography. 
Sir Philip Magnus has also made use of the diary of Sir William Hamilton, 
one of Gladstone’s private secretaries, which is not available to the 
general public until 1956, and of Gladstone’s correspondence with Queen 
Victoria and members of the royal family, which is deposited in the 
British Museum but can only be studied with permission of the Gladstone 
Trustees, The usefulness of this material to the reader is somewhat 
impaired by the author’s failure to give references. 

When we speak of a full-scale life it is with the reservation that one 
volume of 451 pages may be considered not a very large scale. Morley 
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took three volumes, and yet was none too long. A one-volume life 
must omit much, and the omission in this case is shown by a rather brief 
discussion of the political issues and the political consequences of many 
of Gladstone’s policies. Thus the Licensing Act of his first Ministry is 
mentioned only once although the political consequences of this invasion 
of personal liberty in the interests of welfare were very great. The 
author also too readily overestimates Gladstone’s indifference to local 
government and social reform. On page 277 it is stated that Gladstone 
* was bored by the agitation for social reform and local government with 
which Chamberlain’s name was associated ’, but on page 304 we are told 
that he ‘ postponed regretfully but indefinitely his plans for establishing 
a system of local government in the countryside’. It is always dangerous 
to underestimate Gladstone’s interest in any governmental question, 
although it is true that it showed itself more clearly where a moral or 
spiritual issue arose. More than once the author suggests that Gladstone 
was indifferent to material needs, and therefore to the social problem. 
But is not the truth rather that he saw the way to material improvement 
through individual effort and lived into an age when hopes of success 
by such means were fading. Nor was Gladstone without much to point 
to with satisfaction in the improvement of the condition of the people in 
his lifetime. The man who in 1845 formed a lay brotherhood to perform 
* humble and humbling duties ’ for the relief of destitution and misfortune 
can never have been indifferent to the social problem, although his 
answer could not fit in with the ideas of the Fabian Society, whose 
founders for all their great achievements do not seem to have humbled 
themselves very much or even attempted to do so 

On the cardinal Irish question Sir Philip Magnus shows us very well 
the curiously isolated and simple-minded approach to his conversion to 
Home Rule. He does not, however, give himself space in which to 
reflect at length on Gladstone’s expectations from Home Rule. Indeed 
it is one of the mysteries of politics that the Liberals who sought to set 
up a subordinate government in Ireland were so little concerned to make 
a picture in their minds of how Parnell would rule Ireland; who would 
be his friends and who his enemies, how far he could be trusted to 
continue with the powers given him in the act? Sir Philip, however, 
does show in several places how Gladstone shared the general Liberal 
blindness to the Ulster problem. 

But we have had already many excellent books on Gladstone’s 
policies, Morley, Erich Eyck, Hammond and others. Sir Philip Magnu 
is concerned to show us Gladstone the man and this he does as never 
before. Judged by this standard his book is a most valuable contribu 
tion. In his memoir of his father, Queen Victoria’s secretary, Lord 
Ponsonby says of the queen that ‘ she did not belong to any conceivable 
category of monarchs or of women’. The student of Gladstone would 
do well to give himself a similar warning about placing Gladstone in any 
category No label seems to fit. His personality was so unusual, 
enriched by so many gifts and directed into so many channels of moral 
and intellectual enthusiasm that all general and easy judgements break 
down. The general effect of this book is to make the reader feel that 
all that has been said about Gladstone has been true. Many thought 
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he was mad. And indeed his political imprudence at times amounted 
almost to mania. When the queen’s goodwill was so important he 
refused her a grant of £50,000 for her husband’s statue; when Chamber- 
lain’s adherence was essential, he proposed to dock the salary of his 
parliamentary secretary, Jesse Collings, by £300. We learn now fully 
the truth about his work to save fallen women. That he should spend 
in his lifetime the sum of {£86,000 on this work is impressive enough. 
But that is nothing to the worldly imprudence of his action when he was 
in many respects the best-hated man in England in giving handle to 
suspicion and contempt by his enemies. This is folly, but it is the folly 
of a saint, and there is no greater tribute to Gladstone’s reputation that 
he was able to hold his position in public life immune from open calumny. 

The book also reveals more clearly than former studies the influence 
of Homer on Gladstone and the intellectual value to him of Homer, 
however weird his theories. It shows him too as a hundred per cent. 
militant Anglican. While he departed from the almost grotesque 
exclusiveness of his first book on Church and State and came to welcome 
the co-operation of dissenters he remained fiercely Anglican. So 
emphatic were his attacks on the Roman Church just before his second 
ministry that Irish opinion was bitterly offended and his attitude to his 
neurotic sister Helen, on her adhesion to Rome, seems narrow and bitter. 
He offended Queen Victoria by using a royal carriage at Balmoral to 
attend a distant episcopal service when political etiquette, and one might 
think ancestral piety, required attendance at the Church of Scotland 
service with the queen. His zeal for his church was splendid but it was 
also ruthless and it could be petty. 

Sir Philip Magnus by his book has brought Gladstone nearer and 
made him larger than ever before. It is like seeing a mountain from 
the foothills instead of from the plain; all the magnitudes are enlarged, 
all the details stand out more clearly; the virtues are more splendid and 
the faults more inexplicable and exasperating. Again and again on 
specific issues Sir Philip Magnus sums up against Gladstone’s action. 
But his final judgement in the last chapter is that ‘ he dedicated his life 
to the task of teaching men and nations to govern themselves by schooling 
their passions and thereby to realize on earth the spirit of the Christian 
ethic. By his radiant example Gladstone did more than any statesman 
since the Reformation to give effect in politics to that ideal.’ ‘ Any 
statesman since the Reformation.’ It is a large claim, but the present 
reviewer, after moving up and down the annals of the last four centuries, 
can find no claimant to prefer. 


R. B. McCarium. 


The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918 By A. J. P. Taywor. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954.) 


Tuas is the first volume to be published in The Oxford History of Modern 
Ewrope. Unfortunately neither the general editors of the series nor the 
author of the present work give any indication about the type of reader 
whom the series is intended to serve; nor does the work itself throw 
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any light on the subject. This is clearly not a volume intended for the 
specialist reader. It is a survey, based on an examination of the principal 
published collections of diplomatic documents, of the relations between 
the European Powers from the year of revolutions to the end of the 
First World War. The diplomatic history of seventy eventful years is 
compressed into a narrative of 568 pages; there is no room, therefore, 
for a detailed analysis of any of the events discussed. For the specialist 
reader at least, the skilful selection and presentation of a small number of 
salient facts, even when accompanied by brilliant feats of generalization, 
cannot replace the detailed examination of events to be found in older 
standard works. Nor does the system of references adopted by Mr 
Taylor convey the impression that his work is intended to serve the 
specialist in the field. On the other hand, although the book aspires 
to be ‘ a work of literature as well as a contribution to scientific history 

it is unlikely to be of use to the non-specialist: any enjoyment to be 
derived from Mr. Taylor’s brilliant generalizations presupposes a detailed 
knowledge of the diplomatic history of the period. This is true also 
of the student, who will be left bewildered rather than enlightened by 
an abundance of striking—if sometimes unconvincing—epigrams and 
paradoxes. Finally the volume can hardly claim to be a work of reference 
since it Contains opinion as much as fact: its general tone is iconoclastic 
rather than authoritative. 

Contrary to what have might been expected, the struggle for mastery in 
Europe plays but a subordinate part in Mr. Taylor’s narrative Instead, 
he chooses as his theme the operation of the European balance of power 
‘The European Balance worked untrammelled in the seventy years 
between the fall of Metternich and its several repudiations by Lenin 
and Wilson’ (p. xxi). ‘ The seventy years between 1848 and 1918 were 
the last age of the European Balance of Power, a balance reinforced by 
political and economic developments which had been expected to destroy 
it’ (pp. xxxvf.). On closer examination, however, the working of 
Mr. Taylor’s reinforced balance turns out to have been singularly 
capricious. By 1851, the ebbing of the revolutionary tide had produced 
a balance which ‘ seemed to work exclusively for Russia’ (p. 44) This 
phase was succeeded by ‘a period of European anarchy which lasted 
from the Crimean War until the next great struggle in the Near Hast’ 
(p. 61). During this period, Bismarck ‘fought the two wars of 1866 
and 1870 to restore a balance in Europe’ (p. 240). This balance, which 
on Mr. Taylor’s own showing had hardly yet come into existence, ‘ was 
startlingly altered’ by the French defeat at Sedan (p. 210). ‘ The 
congress of Berlin demonstrated that a new Balance of Power, centred 
on Germany, had come into existence’ (p. 254). Bismarck ‘ though 
against his will . . . had to enforce the Balance of Power, much 4s 
Metternich had done’ (p. 254) After Bismarck’s fall, the balance, 
according to Mr. Taylor, was due to the operation of the Franco-Russian 
alliance. ‘ There had been a real European Balance in the first decade 
of the Franco-Russian alliance; and peace had followed from it The 
balance broke down when Russia was weakened by the war with Japan; 
and Germany got in the habit of trying to get her way by threats. This 
ended with the Agadir crisis. Russia began to recover her strength, 
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France her nerve. The Germans .. . feared that the Balance was 
being recreated. ‘Their fears were exaggerated. . . . In fact, peace must 
have brought Germany the mastery of Europe within a few years’ (p. 
528). The war of 1914 occurred because the balance was out of action. 

\s to the Balance of Power, it would be truer to say that the war was 
caused by its breakdown rather than by its existence’ (p. 528). In 
fact Mr. Taylor’s reinforced balance of power, during the last seventy 
years of its existence, played some peculiar tricks: after working ex- 
clusively for Russia ’, it produced twenty-four years of European anarchy ; 
it was then ‘ enforced’ by a reluctant Bismarck, flourished between 
1894 and 1904 and broke down in the latter year. By 1911 it was ina 
condition where even Mr. Taylor cannot say whether it did or did not 
exist, but by 1914 it was clearly out of action again. In fact, for the 
period under discussion, the concept of the balance of power is not a 
fruitful one; the story can be told more satisfactorily in simple terms 
of power: the main theme must be the rise of Germany to a position of 
pre-eminence in Europe and the reaction of the other European powers 
towards this development. Such a treatment would have justified the 
decision to begin the work with the year 1848 rather than 1815 or 1871; 
it would have given an intelligible pattern to what, in the hands of Mr. 
Taylor, has become a mere chronicle of diplomatic events; and it would 
also have provided at least some justification for ending the volume in 
1918. In terms of balance of power, Mr. Taylor is obliged to justify 
his choice of the latter date by the infelicitous assertion that in January 


1918 ‘ Europe ceased to be the centre of the world ’ and that the operation 


of the balance was then replaced by ‘ a competition between communism 


and liberal democracy which has lasted to the present day’ (p. 568). 
Adolf Hitler and Winston Churchill alike appear to have passed un 
perceived 

Mr. Taylor’s views are often illuminating; at their best, his incisive 
summaries of complex situations could hardly be improved. ‘ Mutual 
fear, not mutual aggression, caused the Crimean War’ (p. 61). ‘ All 
Bismarck’s diplomacy from October 1879 until his fall was devoted 


to staving off the inevitable outcome of the 


Austro-German 
alliance ’ (p 266). 


Yet all too often, real flashes of insight are marred 
by Mr. Taylor’s persistent straining after effect; time and again common 
sense and accuracy are alike sacrificed on the altar of the neat epigram, 
the clever paradox or simply the memorable phrase. ‘ While Cavour 
and Napoleon had a cause for war, but no excuse, the British government 
had to make out that there were excuses but no cause’ (p. 109). ‘ Russian 
diplomacy concentrated for a generation on the wrong object’ (p. 91). 
Rosebery’s main task at the Foreign Office was ‘ to deceive both his chief 
and his colleagues, a task which he discharged conscientiously, but only 
at the cost of aggravating his naturally nervous temperament to the point 


of insanity" (p. 341). Sentences such as these raise legitimate doubts 


as to the soundness of Mr, Taylor’s historical judgement. 
extreme compression 1s not always a virtue. 
Crimean war was not Turkey. 
Germany and Italy ’ (p. 61). 


Even his 
‘The real stake in the 
It was central Europe; that is to say, 


The remark may indeed contain an element 
of truth, but it needs a great deal of elucidation, 
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It cannot be said that Mr. Taylor is entirely happy in his dealings 
with foreign languages. He makes some play with Bilow’s use of the 
expression ‘ pomadig’ (the true translation of which is ‘ phlegmatic, 
slow-moving, easy-going’). According to Mr. Taylor, Bilow in con 


nexion with an episode of 1903 ‘ made the characteristic comment: 
“* Meo voto we simply cannot take things ‘ pomadig ’ (greasily) enough "’’ 
(p. 411). Not content with this, Mr. Taylor uses his mistranslation to 


characterize Bilow’s entire policy. ‘So his diplomatic task was to 
provide the grease (his own phrase—* pomadig’’) by means of which 
Germany should slide past her rivals to world power’ (p. 373). The 
mistakes in the references to works in German and Russian are too 
numerous to list. Nor will Mr. Taylor’s vendetta against the German 
language, resulting in ‘ Sleswick ’, ‘Olomouc’ (for Olmiitz), ‘ Buchlo 
and ‘ Zakupy ’ (for Reichstadt) gain general support 

Of the errors in the text, it must suffice to list the more important 
There is a curious reference to ‘ the king of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg ’ 
(p. 39); Augustenberg (pp. 143, 152, and 157) should read Augustenburg; 
Kaoi-Chow (pp. 373, 375, and 622) should be Kiao-Chow; 
(p. $20) is Sarajevo; Guedella (p. 587) is Guedalla. There are similar 
errors in the footnotes, the bibliography and even in the index There 
are minor errors of fact: Paul I of Russia was murdered in 1801 not 
1800 (p. 229, n. 1); Drummond Hay retired in 1886 not 1885 (p. 286, 
n. 1); the Russians could not play the part assigned to them in wrecking 
the Madrid conference of 1880 (p. 286, n. 1) because they did not attend it 

The book has eighteen excellent maps 
controversial and lively but contains some 


Sarejevo 


The bibliography is full, 


curious omissions. E 
Ashley’s Life of Viscount Palmerston (1879) referred to on page 587 has 


since been superseded by H. C. F. Bell, Lord Palmerston (1936). J. A 
Spender’s Fifty Years of Europe (1933), a standard work on the second 
half of the period studied by Mr. Taylor, cannot be omitted from any 
bibliography of the subject. FP. W ellesley’s lhe Pari 
the Second Empire (1928) also deserves mention 

With all its faults, Mr. Taylor’s book is stimulating, challenging, 


controversial. It will play its part in encouraging discussion and research 
for many years to come. 


L:mbassy during 


W Eh Mosst 


Louis Napoleon and the Second Empire. By J. M. THompson. (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1954.) 
Now that the centenary years of the Second Empire are under weigh it 
is good that an English historian should survey that regime and its 
enigmatic creator; good, too, that he should be Mr. Thompson, led on 
from the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Governments, which he knows 
so well, to describe what in his view is their direct sequel and the natural 
transition from the First to the Third Republic. This book, as might 
be expected, is characterized by those qualities of sober detachment and 
sympathetic understanding, allied to sour 


d learning, which have won its 
predecessors a deserved reputation 


Its author, moreover, is disarmingly 
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modest. ‘ If I have seemed to rely overmuch on English authorities ’, he 
writes, ‘that may be excused by the importance which Louis always 
attached to his friendship with our country, which so often entertained 
him in exile, and where he kept so many friends’. And he goes on: 
‘I might have spent the rest of my life accumulating more evidence . 
but there must always be an end to this kind of retouching: so I let the 
picture go as an impression, the best that I can hope to produce now, of 
a fascinating but puzzling character.’ In concluding he says: ‘ Now 
that I have come to the end of the life, I am not sure how to sum it up.’ 
But he makes the attempt and decides that this man whom he has seen 
by turns as the heir, the pretender, the outlaw, the president, the emperor, 
the liberator, the adventurer, the liberal, the gambler, and the fatalist 
(these are his chapter headings), was one who ‘at the back of all his 
twists and turns, all his ups and downs . . . held close in his mind and 
warm in his heart the will to be great and the wish to be good’; and 
that he must be judged, if at all, by the ends ‘ he tried to win more than 
by the means he took to win them’. Yet he admits, and few are likely 
to dissent, ‘ that he was a man too small for the great things he set out 
to do, too prone to be led by weak or bad friends; too quick to take 
dreams for facts; one who walked in his sleep, and woke too late to save 
a fall’. Does this mean, however, that, as Mr. Thompson’s quotations 
before each chapter and his concluding sentence suggest, Louis Napoleon 
was a sort of French Hamlet? He may well have been many times torn 
by doubt amid the conflicting policies urged by his advisers, but he was 
by nature a procrastinator rather than a philosopher—how often indeed 
do such words as lethargy and indolence occur in Mr. Thompson’s own 
narrative—and a procrastinator whose powers of decision were latterly 
weakened by physical as much as mental suffering. This lethargic 
character does not mean that he was lazy in the ordinary sense—his days 
as emperor were often long and strenuously employed if we may believe 
that well-informed journalist Ernest Vizetelly, one of the English ob- 
servers to whom Mr. Thompson does not refer; rather he lacked the 
mental energy, organizing drive and esprit de suite which were needful 
to ensure the success of his more grandiose schemes and which were 
qualities so conspicuously possessed by his uncle. He was probably less 
indolent than Louis XVIII, but indolence was something that he as a 
dictator could less well enjoy. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is essentially a biography and more than a 
third of it is devoted to Louis Napoleon’s career before 1852. Its 
author is admirable in the way he marshals the evidence of contemporaries 
in order to enable his readers to form their own opinion of his hero. 
While his use of English testimony may make his work particularly 
interesting to English readers he has taken good account of much recent 
French work. His narrative is packed with matter, but we seldom lose 
sight of the central figure. Yet, with the exception of the empress, 
Prince Napoleon, Morny and perhaps Rouher, the other leading figures 
of the Second Empire are somewhat shadowy creatures. This is true 
of the emperor’s associates, while such a doughty critic as Thiers remains 
no more than an incidental name. This is a pity, for if the emperor was 
“too prone to be led by weak or bad friends’ one would have liked to 
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have known more about them. Again, while Mr. Thompson deals fully 
and lucidly with the wars and diplomacy of the empire, he is regrettably 
summary with its home affairs. Apart from twenty pages devoted to 
the coup d’état and the establishment of the empire, these are for the 
most part compressed into a chapter of thirty pages in a volume of 342 
The compression is so well done that one cannot help wishing that he 
had found it possible to enter more fully into themes such as the relation 
ship between church and state, the way in which the empire was adminis- 
tered, and the extent to which its policies were affected by public opinion 
As it is, the working of the Napoleonic system of government still seem: 
something of a mystery; and we are left without an adequate explanation 
of the large vote in favour of the Liberal Empire in 1870 in spite of the 
wars and failures in foreign policy during the preceding decade. Mr 
Thompson often illuminates his subject with apt parallels from Revolu 
tionary and Napoleonic times or from English topography. He sums 
up the emperor, as we have seen, but not the empire. It would hav: 
been interesting to know whether he would agree with such verdicts a 
those of M. Blanchard, that the economic successes of the reign were the 
most striking in the history of France, that it was a decisive period in 
the democratic evolution of the country and particularly of the peasantry, 
and that Napoleon III’s main error in external affairs was to pursue 
continental aims instead of overseas expansion 

If I add a few comments on points of detail it is only in the hope that 
they may be of use when a second edition is called for of a book which 
has so many merits. It seems exaggerated to say of Louis Philippe that 
in 1840-1 his throne was ‘tottering every day’ (p. 64). The Rue 
Transnonain was in Paris, not in Lyon (p. 80 The reference to ‘ the 
famous Bouginier of the thirties ’ on page 92 ts unlikely to mean anything 
to the ordinary English reader, and the list of Louis Napoleon’s first 
Cabinet on page 100 is unenlightening without further indication who was 
who. It is not perhaps very happy to say about the arrangements for 
electing the president in 1848 ‘ It needed a poet, not a politician, to sec 
the truth’, since Lamartine, who did not see the truth, was both, and 
Huyo prided himself on being a politician as well as a poet (p. 94). It 
is doubtful whether Madagascar can seriously be ‘ reckoned a French 
possession since 1868” (p. 212). Tocqueville’s death in 1859 might 
have been worth mentioning on page 242 as well as that of Lamartine 
I wonder whether the court of Napoleon ITI was really more formal than 
that of the Restoration monarchs (p. 244). Misprints on the whole are 
few, but the printers have put dates on pages 38, 46, 240, 243 (La Fortune 
des Rougon), and 280 in the wrong century or the wrong decade. Finally 
I could very much have wished that the index of personal names had been 
more adequate and had been extended to place names and that Mr 
Thompson had provided a comprehensive bibliography. That he did 
not do so for his life of Napoleon [ is fully understandable; but an 
up-to-date list of books for the study of Louis Napoleon would have 
been an addition of great value for English readers. The very condensed 
bibliographical footnotes, which are inconveniently placed at the end 
of the book and not on the pages to which they refer, are not really a 
satisfactory substitute. }. P. T. Bury 
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The History of Unilever. A Study in Economic Growth and Social Change. 
By Cuarites Witson. 2 vols. (London: Cassell & Co., 1954.) 


War Mr. Wilson has written is indeed a history, not the tale of atomic 
facts and figures which has often passed for the history of a business. 
He tells us in his preface that he has hoped to cast light on the central 
problem of economic life: the mystery of economic growth; and his 
yardstick has been: did this event or that person contribute something 
indispensable to the growing business? ‘To this yardstick he has faith- 
fully adhered, at any rate until he comes to deal with the ‘ last twenty 
years’; here, no doubt, personalia had to be reduced to a minimum in 
order to avoid reflexions on the living. Up to 1929, however, the story 
is brilliantly told. Against the background of world conditions as they 
affected not only oils and fats but also the general standard of living, Mr. 
Wilson tells how the son of a wholesale grocer in Bolton built up an 
international business in soap, and how two families in Oss, one Roman 
Catholic and the other Jewish, beginning as dealers in butter, exploited 
the new invention of margarine, until ultimately each invaded the other’s 
territory and they all coalesced into Unilever, after Jurgens and Van den 
Berghs had first formed the Margarine Union. Mr. Wilson’s story is a 
judicious blend of narrative and analysis, of biography and social history; 
he has threaded his way through a maze of detail with remarkable skill, 
able always to concentrate on the important, and to construct a history 
which is unfailingly interesting and which should nearly always convince. 
It is to be hoped that other firms will follow the courageous example set 
by Unilever and make their records available for independent study and 
analysis by professional historians. 

The second volume, concerned mainly with Van den Berghs and 
Jurgens, is perhaps slightly less successful than the first, which deals 
with Levers alone; there are several annoying repetitions which might 
have been removed in proof; but it must be recognized that while in 
vol. i there was only one main theme, in vol. ii there are two, and later 
(with Schichts) even three. Mr. Wilson’s narrative of events quorum 
pars parva fui gives me confidence in him elsewhere, and, if one who is 
not a professional historian may say so, I cannot doubt that he has pro- 
duced a distinguished contribution to the economic history of the last 
eighty years. 

There are two points of historical scholarship on which I venture to 
comment. (i) | wish (despite what is said on p. x) that authorities had 
been quoted more often. When, for example, I am told that it was 
J. L. Tillotson who removed Lever’s distrust of public school and uni- 
versity men as recruits to industry, I do not believe it; and I am led to 
wonder whether Mr. Wilson’s authority is hearsay or if he could prove 
me wrong by references to passages in the 30,000 files of Lever’s corres- 
pondence, (ii) What Mr. Wilson does provide is reasons for some of 
the major policy decisions made by Lever in the first twenty years of 
this century. They are plausible, but I doubt if they were ever present 
to Lever’s own mind. He saw an opportunity and took it; his intuition 
may be justified by the historian’s reference to considerations of the 
trend of prices or the standard of living, but these considerations entered 
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Lever’s consciousness, | fancy, scarcely at all. The historian here 


rationalizes ex post facto; is he perhaps a disciple of Collingwood’s who 
thinks that all history is the history of shought ? 


A reviewer who knew well so many of Mr. Wilson’s cl 


characters 1s 
specially interested in the portraits he has drawn. Substantial justice 


seems to me to have been done to Lever himself There is perhaps 


insufficient emphasis on his dominant interest—mise en valeur, whether 


in the marshes of the Mersey, the forests of the Congo, or the rocks of 
the Hebrides; but Mr. Wilson reports the facts (e.g. i. 164) and a reader 
can judge for himself. Moreover, there is one misrepresentation 
Lever was indeed an autocrat, but a reader of this book may not realize 
that no one could have been more receptive of new ideas or of criticism 


which was well-informed. Unfortunately he gave his confidence too 


often to men unworthy of it; and when their shortcomings were evident, 
they were removed; they built up the legend of a self | 


opinionated 
autocrat, and they did not forgive; one of Lever’s directors could thus 


say of him that ‘ his wake is strewn with human wrecks ’ This wa 


unkind, but it has its explanation in his strange and too frequent mi 
judgement of men. Mr. Wilson hits the nail on the head when h« 


that J. Meek, who did stand up to the old man, was a 


ay’ 
man of ° strong 
character’; that is exactly what too many of Lever’s protégés were not 
This has to be remembered when the purchase of the Niger Company is 
considered. Mr. Wilson has not unravelled all the truth of that episode, 
nor (ii. 341) has he given Lever credit for the vision behind that 
of purchases in his final years which turned out so well later 

In dealing with Lever, Mr. Wilson had plenty of written evidence, 
and the greatness of the man could not help breaking through. With 
some others he has been less successful. His tributes to McDowell 
admirable and thoroughly deserved, but his choice of 


directors to name is often odd, and his judgement of them i 


scrics 


are 
other Lever 


ometimes 


bizarre. The portraits of the margarine men are | clearly drawn; but 


Mr. Wilson explains that the written evidence was lke VO om eem 


to have suggested to him that of all his characters Anton Jurgens w 
the one man, except Lever, who had a touch of geniu He 


rh 


may have 


been less humane, but the account given of him here ts too ut ympathe ti 


Mr. Wilson might prefer to give the palm to D’Arcy Cooper instead 


Cooper certainly transformed Lever’s busin but what he did was to 
substitute for the warmheartedness of a genius the apparent calculating 
coldness of a man whose highest encomium on an employee was * sat! 
factory ’ Yet ( ooper remains an enigmatical figure, because it was not 
only bankers and financiers who liked and trusted him 

If any general lesson is to be learnt from this history tt that amal 
gamation is always a sign of weakne On thi ibject Mr. Wilsor 
vacillates, possibly because he doc not always distinguish between an 
amalgamation (e.g. between Jurgens and Van den Berghs or between 
the Margarine Union and Lever and the pure hase otf a smaller busine 
by a greater This failure brings his final summing up into contradiction 
with what is so clearly said elsewhere (e.g. 1. 196, U. 212 Phe sort of 
weakness which produces amalgamation may vary; it may result from 


losses due to falling butter prices, or from the failure of initiative or nerve 
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which may accompany a managerial revolution; but it is impossible to 
read this book without identifying weakness of some kind as the prime 
impulse towards the formation of combines in the last twenty years or 
more, 

Mr. Wilson rightly draws attention to the change in business outlook 
during the last generation, to the passing of the despotic entrepreneurs, 
who, like Lever and Jurgens, were men of ideas and imagination, and 
to the rising influence of managers and financiers. The problem pro- 
duced by this change is important and pressing, and Mr. Wilson’s readers 
may be led to wonder whether it has yet been solved either in large 
combines or in nationalized industries. Let it be granted that under 
altered conditions huge organizations and a new system of management 
and control are necessary: the problem still remains that with the 
increasing importance of professional organizers and accountants, 
initiative is apt to diminish, and there may be a danger that ultimately 
these professional experts will be left with no business to organize and 
no profits to record. What were the innovations in the soap industry 
in Lever’s lifetime? How many of them were first exploited by him ? 
What innovations have there been since his death and who has exploited 
them? ‘The questions imply no criticism, for it is true in business as 
elsewhere that autres temps autres maurs; any system of organization 
inevitably has the defects of 1ts qualities. But it is worth noting what 
exactly the change in outlook has been since Lever’s death. It is aptly 
expressed in Cooper’s repeated remark: ‘ The soap trade has reached a 
fixed state.” The statement turned out to be premature, but it is the 
attitude of resignation implied in it, the attitude which may have facilitated 
amalgamations, which is important. Lever could never have said any 
thing of the kind and he might well have discharged any man who did. 

The book is illustrated with photographs of the chief dramatis 
personae. So far as my knowledge goes, the likenesses are excellent, 
with one exception, The photograph of Lever shows him at his worst; 
Mr. Wilson has been very ill-advised here. There is a well-known 
photograph by Lafayette which portrays admirably the founder and 
builder of Lever Brothers. But any reader of this book who did not 
know him must utterly fail to understand how the subject of the photo- 
graph here reproduced could ever have been a‘ business mind of genius’ 
(p. x) or have achieved all that Mr. Wilson so justly ascribes to him. 

Finally, since my name appears in the long list of those who ‘ assisted 
with advice and criticism’, I feel bound to record that my sole contri- 
bution was, in reply to an enquiry, to direct the attention of the editorial 
staff to a printed source which in fact they knew already. 

T. M. Knox. 


| documenti diplomatici italiani. Fifth series: 1914-1918. Vol. i (2 
August-16 October 1914). Edited by AuGusro Torre. (Rome: 
Libreria dello Stato. 1954.) 


Tue fifth series of Italian diplomatic documents begins with the outbreak 
of the First World War. This is particularly valuable, since only the 
Russians have previously made a systematic publication for the period 
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after the outbreak of war. Incidentally, why are the references in this 
volume made to the German translation of the Russian document: 
The original must be available in Italy as in this country Apart from 
a few private letters exchanged between San Giuliano and Salandra, the 
documents are almost entirely diplomatic telegrams. There is hardly 
anything from the military attachés—a curious gap in the first weeks of 
a great war. This may be a deliberate editorial omission in order to 
concentrate on the development of Italian policy; and the concentration 
was worth while. It might be a textbook story of how policy is made 
a sick foreign minister, always cautious, and now timid; a premier 
fearful of unpopularity and anxious to become a national hero; ambassa 
dors each pressing, sincerely but one-sidedly, the claims of the country 
where he happens to be stationed; and a public opinion greedy for 
great results achieved by little effort. Diplomacy has usually enough 
to do in warding off dangers. It would have taxed the skill of an abler 
and fitter man than San Giuliano to ward off the dangers inherent in a 
European war (including the danger of being reproached with disloyalty) 
and at the same time to accomplish every object of national ambition 
In fact San Giuliano did surprisingly well, despite his physical weakn« 
His object was to avoid a decision, but at the same time to open th 
way for decisions as soon as these suited Italian interest The first 
step towards freedom was achieved at the outset when the Central Power 
agreed, however reluctantly, that Italian neutrality did not infringe the 
Triple Alliance. This was not enough. To reach complete freedom, 
San Giuliano had to extract from the Entente a statement of the rewards 
which they would promise if Italy entered the war, but without giving 
in exchange any promise that Italy would do so. At the beginning, San 
Giuliano, like everyone else, anticipated—feared would be a more correct 
word—a short war. On 9 August he first sketched to Salandra Italy’s 
conditions for entering the war, conditions that were also a precaution 
against ‘a victorious France’. At this time he asked only for south 
Tyrol ‘and possibly other parts of the Italian provinces of Austria’ 
Dp outh Tyrol 
and Trieste (no. 201). But he also wrote to Salandra on the same day 


(no. 151). A couple of days later the terms had gone u 


‘it would be a dangerous error to break with Germany and Austria 
Therefore prudence, reserve, secrecy’ (no. 230). Salandra regarded an 
entente with England and Russia as security against both Austrian and 
French supremacy (no. 232). San Giuliano was too fearful of an Austro 
German victory to speculate so far afield 

In these first weeks both Russia and Great Britain were cager tor 
Italian assistance—the Russians to distract Austria-Hungary, the British 
to atone to France for their own shortage of men. But as Sazonov and 
Grey ran over with vague concessions, San Giuliano as steadily retreated 
It would be ‘ dangerous folly to involve Italy in a war the result of which 
was uncertain ’ (no. 246); it was too risky for him even to see the Entent 
ambassadors; ‘ Italy cannot break with Germany and Austria without 
being certain of victory This is not heroic, but it is wise and patriotic ’(no 
281). Nevertheless Italy must be offered terms by the Entent other 
wise it would be impossible for us to dec ide to abandon our neutrality 


(no. 334) Grey’s reply was of course the exact opposite there would 
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be no difficulty in agreeing to Italy’s conditions once she pledged herself 
to enter the war (no. 269). San Giuliano then devised a new excuse. 
Great Britain and France, he argued, were not interested in fighting 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy could take risks only if the Anglo-French 
navy proved its good faith by an attack in the Adriatic (no. 406). On 
the same day, 24 August, San Giuliano assured the Austrians that ‘ Italian 
public opinion was almost unanimously for neutrality’ (no. 427). By 
now he had come round to expecting a German victory. The negotia- 
tions with Grey were kept going merely as reinsurance in case the 
German cause went wrong after all. The French were even told that a 
neutral Italy would be useful to them when they came to negotiate peace 
(no. 503). On 3 September San Giuliano regarded an Entente victory 
as ‘against all probability’ (no. 558). On 4 September the secretary 
general of the ministry wrote a minute for San Giuliano, considering how 
Italy could best take advantage of a victory of the Central Powers: apart 
from acquiring Tunis, the only course would be to continue to work 
with Austria-Hungary in Albania and therefore to extend Italian influence 
there, while the Austrians were otherwise engaged (no. 581). 

This was the farthest point of retreat by Italy from the side of the 
Entente. There followed a fortnight or so of waiting, the documents 
dealing only with trivialities, while the battle of the Marne was being 
fought. A new alarm presented itself to San Giuliano’s fevered mind. 
The Germans might make peace at the expense of Austria-Hungary; 
alternatively, the Austrians might make a separate peace in order to 
anticipate this danger. In either case Austria-Hungary would come out 
of the war without making concessions to Italy (no. 670). His ambassa- 
dors did not take this danger seriously, but the topic of Austria~-Hungary’s 
future gave San Giuliano another idea. He had sought in vain some 
casus belli which would give Italy moral justification for attacking her 
recent ally. Now he had found it: the defeat of Austria~Hungary 
would be the new factor which would compel Italy to enter the war. 
Though ostensibly declaring war on Austria-Hungary, Italy would in 
fact be resisting a Slav hegemony on the Adriatic (no. 726). This 
argument had many attractions. It served to explain why Italy was 
proposing to enter the war on the side of the Entente after Austria- 
Hungary’s defeat, where she bad held back while the Central Powers were 
winning; further it enabled San Giuliano again to demand an Anglo- 
French fleet in the Adriatic—until this happened, Italy would not be 
anxious about the survival of the Habsburg empire (no. 803). Much 
to his disappointment, the argument was not a success. British opinion 
was not at this time hostile to the Slavs; rather indeed it began to doubt 
the justice of Italy’s ethnic claims in Dalmatia, and the Italian ambassador 
in London had to be reinforced with an academic expert. 

In October 1914, when this volume ends, Italian policy had little to 
show. San Giuliano had made an agreement with Rumania, by which 
each promised not to depart from neutrality without informing the 
other; he had consolidated Italian control in Albania; he had persuaded 
the Central Powers to be content with Italian neutrality; and he had 
extracted from the Entente a fairly clear picture of the rewards that they 


would pay if Italy entered the war. But the solution of one great problem 
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was beyond him. How could Italy enter the war only when victory 
was certain and yet collect the reward for deciding the outcome? On 
12 October he explained his difficulty more or less openly to the British 
ambassador. Italy must gain her natural frontiers and control of the 
Adriatic; but she did not possess an English standard of life, which would 
enable her to face a long war. She must be pushed into war by a pressing 
danger; and that could only be ‘the Slav menace on the geographic 
frontiers of Italy’. Unfortunately, he added, Serbia and Montenegro 
were not being threatening enough (no. 937). Four days later he was 


dead. 


A. J P. TAYLOR 


Storia del Fascismo. L’ Italia dal 1919 al 1945. By Luict SALVATORELLI 
e¢ GIOVANNI Mira. (Edizioni di Novissima, Roma, 1952.) 


Tus book contains 1017 pages and 1018 illustrations (including many 
photographs of the greatest interest), and weighs 5 lb. In spite of this 
formidable size and its ‘popular’ format—it originally appeared in 
instalments—it is a work which no student of modern Italy will be wise 
to overlook. Its authors state that ‘it does not claim to be anything 
more than a first systemization of the historical material on Fascism, such 
as may provide an adequate basis for further research and exposition ’ 
The successful accomplishment of even this limited aim is a considerable 
achievement. They appear to have made use of all existing Italian 
published sources of any importance and also of the press, which, for 
certain periods and subjects, is virtually the only source yet availabk 
Their book, however, suffers from one great deficiency: though refer 
ences to a number of published sources appear in the text, it contains no 
bibliography and not a single footnote. Its value to future researchers 
is thereby seriously restricted, and it is to be hoped that this can be 
remedied in future editions. 

The treatment of different periods of the inter-war years is inevitably 
uneven. For the years 1918-25, the available sources are rich and 
varied. After 1936, the many documents already published and an 
unceasing flow of memoirs provide a basis, however patchy and partisan, 
for study. But the historian of the years 1926-35 faces a much more 
difficult task. In 1926, with the extinction of political freedom, a 
: lethargy ’ which was to last seventeen years descends on Italian politic al 
life: as a result, the authors’ narrative, in their own words, ‘ becomes, 
for long years, more monotonous, drabber and poorer’ (p. 287). The 
central portion of this book is indeed dull. In many respects it | 
inevitably incomplete, particularly as regards foreign policy. For all 
Europe the years 1922-35 remain the least-known period of modern 
times. Not until the British and Italian diplomatic documents are 
published will we know the full truth about, for instance, the Cortu 
incident of 1923 (did British pressure force Mussolini to abandon a scheme 
for a ‘ temporary’ occupation of the island similar to the ‘ temporary 
occupation of the Dodecanese after 1912 ?—p. 204), or the understanding 
between Austen Chamberlain and Mussolini in 1925-6 (is it correct to 
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describe this understanding as a deliberate counterweight to that between 
Briand and Stresemann? And did Austen Chamberlain encourage 
Mussolini to rattle his sabre against Turkey in order to encourage the 
latter to renounce her claim to Mosul ?—pp. 560 and 572-4). There is 
still much we do not know about Mussolini’s tortuous central European 
policy, or the first meeting between Hitler and Mussolini in 1934, or 
even the Laval-Mussolini agreement of 1935. 

Professor Salvatorelli and Signor Mira never forget the international 
setting in which Italian Fascism grew up, and they insist that it was not 
a purely Italian phenomenon. Here they find many points in common 
with the thesis of Professor Salvemini’s Prelude to World War II, the 
villains of which are the British Conservatives. A disproportionate 
amount of space is perhaps given to Fascist movements abroad (for 
instance, do Luigi Villari’s Oxford lectures on Fascism in 1933 really 
deserve a mention?—p. 618). The British political world cannot 
usefully be divided into ‘ pro-Fascists’ and ‘ anti-Fascists’ at the time 
of the Italo-Ethiopian war (pp. 705—7). It is not clear on what sources 
the authors base their statements as to the sympathies of British statesmen, 


and it is a pity that, as far as can be seem, they have not made use of 


the important British biographies and memoirs dealing with the inter-war 
years which have recently appeared. Yet it remains true that Fascism 
and Mussolini won the admiration of many prominent and intelligent 
men throughout the world; not all those who succumbed to the 
fascination of a Palazzo Venezia interview were fools. ‘ International 
philo-Fascism’ is a subject that has hardly yet been touched by serious 
investigators. 

A long and valuable chapter deals with the anti-Fascist movements, 
both in Italy and in exile. Even here there are gaps in our knowledge, 
especially in the case of the Communist party, which official Communist 
publications cannot of course be relied upon to fill entirely; but much 
more serious gaps are revealed in the sections on the internal development 
of the Fascist party. Though the Party tried to become conservative 
and respectable after 1922, the radical and syndicalist revolutionary 
elements, which had been so conspicuous in 1919-21, did not just fade 
away. Fascist ‘ dissidents’ and ‘ extremists’, and the ‘ ultra-Fascist ’ 
tendency, occasionally attracted attention; but whether they had 
genuinely political aspirations, in opposition, perhaps, to excessive 
ducismo, is obscure (p. 322). It was to satisfy these elements, as well as 
his own delight in striking revolutionary poses, that Mussolini periodically 
indulged in anti-bourgeois invective and threats of a ‘ third wave’, such 
as may be found in Ciano’s diaries. A critical study of the membership, 
personalities and organization of the Fascist party would be of great 
interest, and might help to explain why a regime which appeared so 
vigorous and confident in its early days should have become ‘ morally 
dead’ by 1939. 

Professor Salvatorelli and Signor Mira write as resolute but open- 
minded anti-Fascists. ‘They are not afraid to admit the positive achieve- 
ments of Fascism (e.g. the autarkic * battle of the grain’ and the draining 
of the Pontine marshes, pp. 436-9), and suggest that there was an aspect 
of the conquest of Ethiopia that was nazionalmente buono. ‘Though they 
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gloss over none of the iniquitous and despic able features of Fascism, they 
also write as patriotic Italians, and quite legitimately dwell on the contrast 


between Fascism and Nazi barbarism. Thanks in great part to Mussolini's 


shortcomings as a dictator, which were themselves characteristically 


Italian, Fascism remained ‘ tyranny tempered by anarchy’ (p. 745). In 


an interesting passage of this book it is suggested that Mussolini made 
his major mistake on the morrow of the conquest of Ethiopia 


in 1936 
‘the road lay open to a double reconciliation 


with Europe and with 
Italy. He (Mussolini) could revert to a foreign policy of solidarity with 
the west against the German-Nazi peril; and he could start upon the 
liberalization of the regime ., following the example of Louis 


Napoleon in the last years of his empire Inside Italy there were wide 


spread hopes of such a development, and Mussolini could have counted 


on a warm response abroad. But for a dictator to relax his grip and 


reverse his foreign policy requires patienc e and tarsighte dness 
just these qualities that Mussolini lacked. As Professor Salvatorelli and 
Signor Mira remark, ‘ transformation of himself, first and foremost, was 
required” (p. 741) 


> and it was 


Many of the judgements and conclusions of this book can only be 
regarded as provisional, but its authors have performed the valuable 
task of stating the problems and revealing the gaps in our knowledge 
They must be congratulated on what must have been both a wearisome 
and a painful labour 


CHRISTOPHER SETON-W ATSON 


E:ventail de I’ histoire vivante: hommage a Lucien Febvre. 2 vo (Pari 
Armand Colin, 1953.) 


More than eighty colleagues, pupils and friends of Protes 


or Lucien 
Febvre contribute to these two solid volumes of e: 


ay Properly to 
review such a collection of studies would need a team of scholar 


as numerous. It is indeed a tribute to the 


ne arly 
ranype ot Mor cur Febv re’s 
interests and to the unique place he holds in contemporary French 


scholarship that so many authors write here on such widely differing 
topics. All the reviewer can do is to indicate summarily 
main fields covered in the two volumes and to pick out 
papers for special mention 


Volume i contains more general matter than volume ti 


some of the 
ome of the 


. be ing devoted 
to problems of historical methodology (book i), geographical, religious, 


ethnographical, demographic and economic studies (book 


i), and to 
modern sociological problems (book iii Here we 


may notice an essay 
by E. Benveniste on the history of the word ‘ civilization’; two dis 
cussions of viticulture by Roger Dion and Pierre Vilar; 
servi in Forez and the area of Macon, in which Georges Duby points out 
that the word drops out of use in the Cluny charters after about 1105 

an investigation by Gabriel Le Bras of the delegation to sec 


of the power of excommunication; a 


a note on the 


ilar authorities 
timulating examination of the 
effects of an ageing population (Alfred Sauvy); an analysis of the problem 
of price history, illustrated from late eighteenth-century material (R. 
Baechrel); a revaluation of the mathematical achievements of Bonaventura 
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Cavalieri by A. Koyré; an attempt (by Pierre Renouvin) to see whether 
French investment policy in England was related to the political relations 
of England and France between 1902 and 1904. Historians who are not 
novel-readers may need to be urged to read the last paper in volume i— 
André Mongland’s discussion of the origin of Gide’s Caves du Vatican. 
They will be rewarded by a most amusing piece of literary and historical 
detection, marred only by the author’s conformity to the fashionable 
attitude of moral condemnation of Gide. 

Volume ii is more directly concerned with history in a conventional 
sense and is divided into four books: antiquity, middle ages, the re- 
naissance (‘avant et pendant le XVIe siécle’), modern. On the first 
of these the reviewer can scarcely comment, except to point out that 
only one paper (A. Grenier on the forum and sanctuary in Roman Gaul) 
deals with a period later than the beginning of the Christian era. The 
medieval section contains some excellent discussions. Paul Bonenfant 
points out that medieval boundaries were often more precisely determined 
than has recently been allowed. Renée Doehaerd investigates the 
intention behind grants of immunity from tolls in the Merovingian and 
Carolingian periods. Charles Verlinden gathers together evidence for 
slavery in the Italian colonies in the eastern Mediterranean (twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries). Gino Luzzato considers the agrarian history of 
fourteenth-century Italy from the records of the Alberti family. Armando 
Sapori prints (from a private archive) a ‘ fatto giurato ’ between sixty-four 
prominent Florentine citizens in 1449 and shows how it fits in with 
Cosimo’s indirect methods of controlling the city; there is much here 
of value for a study of early Medicean taxation. Franco Borlandi gives 
an admirable survey of the fustian manufacture of North Italy. Philippe 
Wolff re-surveys the problem of the origins of the Hundred Years’ War: 
he sees the answer in the operation of feudal concepts by two Governments 
which were essentially non-feudal. Ruggiero Romano reminds us of 
the large-scale traffic in bulky commodities which occurred in the 
Mediterranean in the later middle ages: he uses wheat as an example and 
there are some ingenious maps which attempt (very tentatively) to estimate 
the volume of traffic. Two papers deal with Jacques Coeur, who is 
being given so much attention at the present in France: Constantin 
Marinesco considers his relations with the Aragonese monarchy, and 
Michel Mollat surveys the team of agents employed by him. A most 
stimulating contribution is by Pierre Francastel, in which he points out 
that the painters invented a ‘ modern’ architecture long before it was 
realized by the architects. Among other contributions in the Renaissance 
section A. Renaudet talks about Guicciardini’s economic views, M. 
Bataillon writes about Las Casas, Philippe Dollinger shows how erroneous 
it is to assume that there was any real ‘ toleration’ at Strasbourg in the 
sixteenth century, Y. Renouard usefully surveys Leonardo da Vinci’s 
connexions with France, and the section ends with a long and important 
study by V. Magalhaes-Godinho of Venetian economic embarrassments 
between 1496 and 1533: the republic experienced a drastic recession 
which—though intensified through many other causes—was undoubtedly 
for a time connected with the Portuguese discovery of the direct route to 
the east. The modern section contains, infer alia, a masterly analysis by 
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G. Aleati and Carlo Cipolla of the accounts of the Collegio Borromeo 
at Pavia (1594-1631), which are made to yield valuable material for the 
history of consumption and prices. Marcel Giraud shows how govern 
ment inefficiency provoked miserable conditions among all ranks of 
sailors in the French ports during the last years of Louis XIV, with 
resulting disturbances. Jean Sarrailh discusses theories of charity in 
eighteenth-century Spain. H. and P. Chaunu print a highly technical 
paper on trade cycles in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a 
rather similar contribution from Frédéric Mauro deals with Lisbon 
evidence from the seventeenth century. The Essai général de Tactique 
of Hippolyte de Guibert (1772) is shown by Roger Caillois to be an 
important contribution to the evolution of a modern appraisal of the 
place of war in politics. 

These notes have not referred to much which is valuable in this 
impressive collection. It is perhaps an indication of the sort of material 
likely to be found here to say that the volumes reflect the liveliness and 
catholicity of the periodical Annales with which Monsieur Febvre has 
been so closely associated. In particular students of North African and 
South American history will find much to interest them in articles not 
touched in the foregoing account. The work is well printed and ther 
seem to be very few misprints. All in all, Monsieur Febvre must feel 
proud of this tribute. It is worthy of the man to whom it pays homage 

Denys Hay 
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Short Notices 


Successive parts of Dr. C. W. Westrup’s Introduction to Early Roman 
Law continue to appear in a rather bewildering sequence. The last was 
volume iv, Sources and Methods, Book 1, Primary Sources (noticed ante, 


Ixvi. 280), and now we have volume v, Sources and Methods, Book 2, 


The Ancient Roman Tradition (Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, and 


London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954). The main concern of this 
instalment is to evaluate the historians as authorities for early legal 
development and the bulk of it is divided into two ‘ Parts’, the first 
headed ‘ The Annalistic of the Republic ’ and the second ‘ The Augustan 
Tradition’. But there is also an ‘ Excursus ’ following Part i, on Cicero, 
and an ‘ Appendix’ called ‘ Historical Research into Roman Law’. In 
assessing the reliability of the historians, Dr. Westrup, as in previous 
volumes, while recognizing their deficiencies, avoids extreme scepticism, 
and makes a good deal of the support which modern archaeological 
evidence can sometimes give them. In particular the destruction caused 
by the Gauls in Rome seems not to have been as extensive as is usually 
represented—indeed the fire may be a legend—and if, as it seems, the 
Regia survived, Livy may have found in pontifical archives preserved 
there authentic evidence of which we can have no knowledge. Alto- 
gether, in spite of his inability to grasp the constitutional conditions of 
early times, we must not ‘ speak disrespectfully of Livy’, and even in 
Dionysius, though his chronology is defective, there 


is, as regards 
constitutional matters, “a genuine 


historical nucleus’. Unfortunately 
from the lawyer’s point of view, much of the criticism is general, and 
more detailed discussion of the legal and not only of the constitutional 
questions raised by the historians would have been welcome. The 
treatment of Cicero’s work is indeed rather more legal, and is concerned 
mainly with the Republic and the Laws. 


From a footnote we learn that 
other works, 


in which it is believed that a more trustworthy tradition 
was used (De oratore, de domo, Topica) are to follow in volume vi. It is 
difficult to see what is the relevance here of the ‘ Appendix ’, except that 
in discussing the history of legal studies since Cujas, and their connexion 
with folklore and philology, the author returns 
preference for comparative methods. 
to be said that is new 


again to emphasize his 
The scale is rather small for much 
, but there is some interesting information about 
the contributions made by Scandinavian scholars which is not easily 
available elsewhere. Compounds like 


* historical-systematical’ and 
* distinguished-narrow ’ 


seem to be unduly prominent in this part of the 


book. H. JoLowicz. 


In spite of a fairly wide-sweeping revision of Simpson’s History of 
Irchitectural Development, vol. ii, Early Christian, Byzantine and Romanesque 
(London : Longmans, 1954), by Mr. Cecil Stewart, the approach remains 
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very much the same as that of the original edition, and many of the 
points that are stressed are not those which would have been dealt 
with quite so fully in a book of more recent date, while other points 
which have preoccupied scholars in recent 


years are hardly men 
tioned at all. 


There are thus very excellent descriptions of buildings 
and very penetrating discussions of problems of a purely architectural 
character, like the admirable explanations of the nature and deve lopment 
of groined vaults, multiple piers, and so on, but such questions as the 


influence of Armenia and Persia on the evolution of domes are skirted 


over with only a very summary mention; the profound researches of 
Creswell into the origins of the pendentive are not mentioned at all, nor 
is any consideration given to the style that Puigh i Cadafalch termed the 


First Romanesque. Many other similar omissions could be cited 


Though they perhaps do not really concern the architectural student, 
whose interest lies in the building itself and in building techniques, they 
do nevertheless detract from the value of the book from the point of 
view of the art-historian, who is interested in origins and influences 
There are quite a lot of rather obvious misprints, like ‘ Constantine 
Monarchus ’” for * Constantine Monomachus ’ (p. 136), and some rather 


odd spellings, like ‘ Cuphic’ for ‘ Kufic’ (p. 79), but the book is other 


wise very well produced. And even if the critical scholar is disappointed 
at omissions which scem to him regrettable, the book will nevertheless 
serve a thoroughly useful purpose. It is primarily designed as an 


architectural handbook, intended for the architectural student rather 
than the archaeologist or scholar, and it is in this capacity that it should 


be judged. D. Tarsor Rict 


The Committee for the Study of the Origins of the Polish State in 
its second volume of reports on the work in progress [Studia Wezesno$ 
redniowieczne: Studia, Materjaly, Sprawozdania, vol. ii (Warsaw, National 
Institute ‘ Ossolineum’, 1953)], has devoted much space to Gniezno 
and Krakéw, the two successive capitals of medieval Poland. The 
excavations at Krakéw have not progressed very far as yet, but it has 
already become clear that the hitherto accepted views about the original 
appearance and topography of the famous castle hill of Wawel would 
have to be considerably modified. The two articles on Krakow, with 
their accompanying maps, give a valuable summary of the present state 
of our knowledge about the various settlements that existed in medieval 
Krakow and are likely to provide an indispensable starting point for 
all future studies of that city. There is also a useful bibliography of 
works on early Krakow. The article on the archaeological work at 
Gniezno in the years 1948~—51 is likewise a report merely on the initial 
stages of what is likely to be a lengthy and difficult series of diggings 
The precise boundaries of the carth-covered wooden rampart ot the 
earliest castle and the adjoining fortified settlement have been ascertained 
The finding, in what appears to have been a refuse-heap piled up against 
the rampart of the castle, of pottery dating trom the ninth century, or 
perhaps even slightly earlier, confirms the existence here of a fortified 
centre a century or more before the conversion of its lords to Christianity 
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Similar chronological results have already been suggested by earlier 
excavations in 1936-8, but the new finds provide more conclusive 
evidence. A fortified settlement dating from the end of the ninth or the 
early tenth century has also been partially excavated at Ostrow Lednicki 
(18 km. from Gniezno) where, according to the fifteenth-century Polish 
historian Dlugosz, was built the earliest Polish cathedral church. The 
newly gained knowledge of the topography and approximate date of 
this settlement should facilitate further work on this important site. 
Another article discusses the medieval churches of Kruszwica, a famous 
place in prehistoric legendary traditions and the centre of one of the 
most important early Polish bishoprics. It provides a useful survey of 
the available evidence and draws attention to some very archaic features 
in the local ecclesiastical arrangements, but it is unduly speculative and 
not always convincing. ‘There are also rather controversial articles on 
some irregular coins from the reign of the first Polish king, Boleslaw 
the Bold (including one type imitating the Old English coins of Ethelred), 
and on systems of weights used in early Poland. The volume includes 
a bibliography of all the publications on Polish excavations undertaken 
since 1948, referring to work in twenty different localities, and a brief 
general report on the work of the organizing committee. Like its 
predecessor, this volume is admirably produced and illustrated. 


E. B. Frype. 


Established ideas about the structure and working of open arable 
fields received a rude shock when the first edition of The Open Fiedds 
appeared in 1938, of which a second edition has now been published 
(Clarendon Press, 1954). Dr. and Mrs. C. S. Orwin based their theory 
of the origin and working of the strip system in open fields upon the 
necessities arising out of cultivating land with the mouldboard plough. 
This contention was supported with a wealth of technical detail, much of 
which could only have been supplied by writers possessing a complete 
knowledge of the practice of farming. One of the most striking de- 
partures from the orthodox was the abolition of grass balks as divisions 
between the strips occupied by different owners. The Open Fields pointed 
out that such a boundary was unnecessary because in ploughing there is 
always a point where two furrows, ploughed in opposite directions, will 
be thrown up away from each other, thus forming a furrow between 
two lands. This can be seen today wherever ploughing is done. A 
good deal of controversy was naturally aroused by this statement and 
some historians have since shown that strips were separated from each 
other by balks in some few places. ‘These Dr. Orwin now demonstrates 
were unusual, probably modern and existed for other than farming 
reasons. This controversy is likely to continue so long as it can be 
shown that there were, in fact, balks dividing one man’s land from 
another’s anywhere. The weight of evidence, however, is on Dr. 
Orwin’s side. With the use of balks as boundaries is bound up Dr. 
Orwin’s conclusions about lynchets. If there were no balks in open 
fields then there were no balks towards which contour ploughing of 
hillsides could have been turned. A ploughed hillside would not 
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therefore have any tendency towards producing a terrace or lynchet 
For this and other excellent reasons Dr. Orwin does not think that 
lynchets were made as any part of the strips of an Anglo-Saxon open 
arable field. His conclusion that lynchets, though often used as plough 
land at a later date, were made before the Saxons came here is undeniable 
Man-made as they were, their origin and purpose is as yet not known to 
us. One of the arguments advanced is not flawless. Subsistence 
farming called for equal treatment of each member of the village com 
munity so that farms approximated in size, it is said, but is that so? 
Families must have varied in size so that one man’s need for corn was 


greater than another’s. Again there seems never to have been a primitive 
classless society. Always there was a chief, or a king, and a medicine 
man. At the other end of the scale there was a slave The first would 


never have admitted that his need was as little as that of the second 
This does affect the general argument very materially. Whether on 
man or several needed more land and its produce than others or not, 
the work had still to be at the same time and in the same sequence on 
everybody’s land. Consequently the lay-out of the open-fields con 
formed to the contour of the land, to the kind of soil, and to the way 
the plough could be used, as well as the needs of the community. Beside: 
growing crops the open field farmer kept domestic animals, and nowhere 
has the disposition of the livestock in open field villages been more 
carefully studied than it has in this book. Most historians concerned 
with farming have summarily dismissed this most important part of 
agricultural production as wild grass grazing in the manorial waste, or 
upon the open fields at certain regulated times of the year Hay-making 
and its conservation has been no less briefly mentioned. We may be 
grateful to this study of Laxton for demonstrating precisely how the 
livestock were fed throughout the year there. This is a part of farming 
history that deserves more attention than it has yet received. For the 
present The Open Fields supplies and gives definition to methods that 
were previously vague. G. E. Fusseu 


Among the numerous problems relating to Norman history in the 
earlier middle ages, few are more perplexing than those which concern 
the relation between the various Norman annals. These problems wer¢ 
clearly set out, and in part solved, by Holder Egger in his critic al edition 
for the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, but many points still await 
elucidation. This is what gives importance to the new edition of the 
Annales Gemmeticenses produced by Dom Jean Laporte in connexion with 
the recent celebration of the thirteenth centenary of the abbey of Jumieges 
(Annales del abbaye de Saint-Pierre de Jumiéges, Lecert, 1954). dom Laporte 
has worked from three manuscripts, but he has only printed one of these 
giving some of the more important variants in notes His text appear: 
to be generally accurate though one or two mistranscriptions may be 
suspected, and his translation, though free, is adequat« But it is his 
Introduction which will command chief attention, for in it he has traced 
certain stages in the composition of these annals which stretch from the 
Incarnation almost up to the loss of Normandy. From tito the annals 
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of Jumiéges would seem to be independent, and the present text appears 
to be the result of at least two redactions, which incidentally include a 
valuable account of some of the earlier traditions of the house. For 
the earlier period the annals of Jumiéges were, like those of other Norman 
monasteries, based upon copies of the Annales Rothomagenses, and con- 
sequently, it is the variations among them which are of most significance. 
It is a pity, therefore, that this learned editor has not discussed these 
variations more fully, particularly in so far as these concern chronology. 
The chronology of Norman history between 1000 and 1066 is beset with 
difficulty, and some of the assertions of the Jumiéges annals call for the 
more extended comment they will undoubtedly receive. In the mean- 
time, students of MS. ‘ C’ of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle may be interested 
to note clear evidence in the Jumiéges annals of the Lady Day reckoning. 
They will wish to add their thanks to Dom Jean Laporte for a book 
which must be regarded as not the least of the notable services he has 
rendered to the study of Norman history 


Davip DouG.as. 


The Lincoln Record Society has made a novel contribution to 
English historical studies by publishing Papal Decretals relating to the 
Diocese of Lincoln in the Twelfth Century, edited with an Introduction on 
the sources by Dr. Walther Holtzmann, with translations of the texts 
and an Introduction on the administration of the canon law by Canon 
BE. W. Kemp (Lincoln Record Soc., 1954, vol. 47). The importance of 
this short book (less than a hundred pages long) is out of all proportion 
to its size. For, valuable as has been the work of modern German 
scholarship on the decretal-collections of the twelfth century, they have 
hitherto appeared to the historian as they appeared to Stephen of Tournai: 
an inextricabilis siva. Now, at last, students have an adequately edited 
selection of canonistic texts, put in their historical setting; and this is 
the first edition of decretals to be supplied with an index of names and 
places. Readers of Dr. Holtzmann’s brief Introduction will be grateful 
for the guidance he gives in listing and classifying the collections, 
showing the way in which decretals were put together for practical 
purposes by the lawyers. His apparatus on the texts demonstrates 
better than any elaborate commentary how the historical content of these 
documents has suffered in transmission. All but one (no. 22) of the 
twenty-five documents have been printed before in more or less unsatis- 
tactory form, eleven in the Corpus luris Canonici others in less accessible 
places. Most of these decretals are letters to judges and executors of 
papal judgements; three of them only are the replies of the pope to 
requests for advice: one of these deals with the questions involved in 
the divorce and subsequent remarriage of William de Roumare III, ea-! 
of Lincoln, who had consulted his diocesan on the matter (no. 23); 
another orders the separation of a couple, despite tiie existence of a sort 
of marriage (‘ matrimonium qualecumque’) :d ten children (no. 25). 
The book is exceptionally valuable for its picture of papal justice at 
work. The protection given by the canon law to the possessor, the 
validity of oaths taken under duress, the force of prescription, are 
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illustrated. One sees how letters were obtained surreptitiously, how 


mandates went out successively to different sets of judges, how the pope 


cites his authorities in giving judgement, and instructs his delegates to 


‘decide as reason demands’. On procedural matters Canon Kemp 


gives help in his Introduction, though the brevity of his remarks tends to 
obscure the growth that was taking place in all branches of the canon 
law—not only in the law of marriage—between 1159 and 1198 The 
suggestion on page xxi that the canonist Tancred implies 


that only one 
judge delegate was appointed for each case is 


surely erroncous Che 
scope of the collection is not made quite clear by the titk Dr. Holtz 
mann’s preface shows that the intention was to supply an appendix, 
as it were, to the Registrum Antiquissimum of the cathedral church. This 
explains why the letters are confined to those either directed to the bishoy 


dignitaries, or canons of Lincoln or in some way involving these cler 


; 


of the mother-church (though no. 8 is not in this category Had the 
object been to include all decretals before 1198 connected with other 
prelates, officials, and persons of the diocese, the number could have 
been nearly doubled. No decretals of Innocent III, for the last three 
years of the century, are included. ‘The editor’s valuable historical notes 
could at some points be supplemented. No. 7, concerned with the 
archdeaconry of Northampton, seems to be connected with no 
to imply that Savaric obtained the office by papal provision Another 
decretal of Alexander III (J.-L. 13941) concerns the church of Kirk 
levington, the subject of a note to no. 13. 


, 


Z and 


In connexion with no. 17 
an agreement between Woburn and Dunstable over Chesham church i 
recorded in a royal charter of 1174—6, and some later arrangements are 
also recorded in the Dunstable cartulary. Pope Alexander III’s nephew 
Gentilis apparently died on 23 October 1183 (cf. no. 20 and Stubbs, 
Epistolae Cantuar. (Rolls Series), p. xlviii, n. 1 and Migne, Pas. I 


’ 


al. CCX\ 
380). ‘G. de Bocland’ of no. 24 is presumably Geoffrey, 


deacon of Norwich (cf. E. Foss, Judges, ii. 243-5 and S. Paint 
xxviii. 811-13). In the Latin text of no. 10 ‘ servis’ is a slip for * terris 

The translation will help the reader through the intricacies of a highly 
formalized Latin style; but in a few places a word or two are omitted 
(nos. 7-11). Inno. 10 ‘ novalia’ would be better translated as ‘ essart’ 
than as ‘ fallow In no. 18 surely the injured wife visited the apostolic 
see herself, had had a miscarriage and not merely feared it, 
fastened the church-door (from the inside) 


later arch 


r, J pee ulum., 


rather than clung to it 
C. R. CHeney 


In 1928 Professor C. C. Mierow produced a translation of Otto of 
Freising’s universal History of the Two Cities in the series Records of Civilira 
tion. He has now, with the collaboration of Professor R. Emer 
followed this up with a translation of the Gesta lrederici Imperatoris ot 
Otto and his continuator Rahewin, under the title The Deeds of Frederich 
Barbarossa (Records of Civilization, no. xlix, Columbia University Pre 
1953). The student for whom these volumes are intended now | 
complete historical works of Otto of Freising before him, and the latest 
volume is a very welcome addition to the translation 


as thi 


available for the 
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study of twelfth-century history. As in the previous volume, Professor 
Mierow does not seek to provide a work which will add significantly to 
the researches of the German editors Waitz and B. de Simson, but simply 
in the main to make the results of their work more widely accessible. 
It is a pity, however, that he and his collaborator have not allowed 
themselves more latitude in annotation. Like all Otto’s work, the 
Gesta stands in need of elucidation: the philosophical arguments are 
often difficult to follow, and the chronicle of events needs constant 
checking with other sources; moreover, Otto’s selection and discursive 
treatment of events leaves many gaps and many loose threads, which are 
an editor’s opportunity. The notes are sober and useful but they might 
give more help than they do. For instance in the treatment of Arnold 
of Brescia and the trial of Gilbert de la Porrée there is no reference to 
John of Salisbury’s independent account of the same events, nor to 
R. L. Poole’s discussion of them in his edition of the Historia Pontificalis, 
where many points of difficulty are dealt with in a masterly way. The 
translation is careful, but it sometimes misses or blurs the point through 
a too literal adhesion to the text. For instance on page 19 sabbatum is 
not the ‘ Sabbath’ as generally understood, but ‘ Saturday’; on page 
20 (and elsewhere) ‘ milites’ are knights not soldiers; on page 27 the force 
of Otto’s excuse for his digressions (in which is implicit a statement of 
his political faith)—dwm omnium regnorum vel gentium ad Romanae rei publicae 
statum tamquam ad fontem recurrat narratio—is only very dimly perceived 
in the translation ‘the story of all realms or peoples returns to the 
condition of the Roman empire as to its source’; similarly his philo- 
sophical position as a realist in the twelfth century sense—Ydeas asseruit 
is lost in the translation ‘ He set forth ideas’ (p. 249). On page 193 
a bad manuscript reading is followed in making the emperor say that he 
will not overstep the limits set by the laws and customs of his prede- 
cessors on the church: the word aecelesiae is a transcriber’s error and does 
not make sense in the context. On page 246 Otto of Freising should be 
the * nephew ’ (sororius) of Henry V, not his ‘ brother-in-law’. These, 
however, are mostly quite small points, and they should not obscure 
the real service which Professor Mierow has rendered to historical 
students by his translations. R. W. SourHern. 


In Die Landesherrschaft der Herren von Schinburg (Minster/K6\n: Bohlau 
Verlag, 1954) Herr W. Schlesinger describes and analyses a small dynastic 
territory north of the Erzgebirge, which preserved administrative 
independence till 1740 (and with some reserved rights till 1878) when it 
was incorporated into the Saxon state of the House of Wettin. But the 
theme of the essay is not local history as such; the story is treated as an 
example of the process by which in Germany territorial authority 
developed out of the primitive power of the nobility over men and land 
of their district. The family of Schénburg entered the ranks of the 
ministeriales under Frederick Barbarossa, who carried out the emperor’s 
policy of forest clearing, agricultural settlement and territorial organiza- 
tion east of the Saale. The early death of Henry VI in 1197 brought 
effective control in these eastern parts of the Hohenstaufen domain to 
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an end, except for the towns of Altenburg, Chemnitz, and Zwickau 
Among others the Schénburgs, who, though possibly of noble origin, 
did not belong to the class of princes and counts, succeeded nevertheless 
in establishing themselves in control of jurisdiction and of military 
command over the estates, villages, markets and towns, which they had 
organized in the emperor’s service. They preserved this position for 
centuries by playing upon the political antagonisms of their greater 
neighbours Bohemia and Meissen-Saxony, but they never went beyond 
the earlier stages in establishing political institutions. They had to 
share their military retainers with their more powerful neighbours; 
therefore they were not able to exclude outside interference from their 
internal affairs. Herr Schlesinger’s statement on the early end of im 
perial control in the land between Pleisse and Mulde by the emancipation 
of the ministeriales is perhaps the book’s most important contribution to 
the present discussion on the historical importance of this class as an 
instrument of monarchical centralization, and may even throw som« 
light on Frederick II’s decision for Italy in 1220. 
H. Lirsescuurz 


We have grown so accustomed to associate the name of the Warburg 
Institute to the notion of highly skilled and at times even fastidious 
scholarship, that it is somewhat disturbing to find an essay like Miss 
Nancy Lenkeith’s on Dante and the Legend of Rome included in their 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies (Supplement ii, The Warburg Institute, 
University of London, 1952). The subject is certainly one that still 
calls for specialized enquiry as well as for general assessment: the trouble 
is that Miss Lenkeith’s treatment of it falls under neither heading; it is 
much more reminiscent of a youthful ‘ dissertation’ than of a real and 
solid piece of research. It would be out of place within the limits of a 
short notice to list the many inaccuracies, misquotations and misreadings 
of texts that fill Miss Lenkeith’s pages: Mr. C. G. Hardie has done it in 
an excellent review of the book (Mod. Lang. Rev. xlix. 1). Rather does 
Miss Lenkeith’s main thesis call for attention: that ‘ of the Italian myth 
of regeneration through ancient Rome, Dante made a dogma which he 
confronted with the Christian dogma of salvation by faith in the new 
Jerusalem. And to compel the attention of the Christians he wished 
to reform, he styled himself a poet in the likeness of a Christian Virgil 
as an infallible prophet, providentially inspired by God to preach the 
absolute necessity of this Roman way of life which in history preceded 
Christianity.’ Surely this is a very high-handed way of summing up 
the message of the singer of Beatrice: ‘the Roman way of life’ plays 
little, or no part at all, in some of the finest poetry which Dante has left 
us—from the Vita Nuova to the Paradiso itself. Ut indeed the notion 
of Dante as a prophet, which is now the fashion among Dante scholars, 
can be finally accepted, it is the prophet of a religious rather than a 
political reformation that should be stressed in the reading of the € omedy 
But even in her approach to the Romgedanke in Dante Miss Lenkeith 
leaves much to desire. As Professor Weiss has pointed out (l/alian 
Studies, ix, 1954) a study of Dante’s attitude towards the idea of Rome 
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would seem to imply an appreciation of his position in the ‘ humanist 
movement’ which was already well under way in Italy in Dante’s days, 
as well as of the impact of the doctrine of the empire upon the development 
of his political thought. On neither count does Miss Lenkeith probe 
very deep. The sketch she draws of the ‘ Roman tradition’ underlying 
Italian ‘ national consciousness ’ in the middle ages is incredibly hazy and 
superficial: it seems fair, among other things, to doubt the appropriate- 
ness of speaking of ‘ racialism’ in a medieval context. There is no 
awareness of the successive stages of Dante’s interpretation of Virgil, 
no explanation of that ‘ Stoic influence’ which is said to be the deter- 
mining factor in Dante’s philosophical and political outlook. Contra- 
dictions and ambiguities can be traced all through Miss Lenkeith’s 
rambling treatment of what is obviously too big a subject for her: but 
only a total lack of historical perspective, and indeed of historical sense, 
can account for her declaring with equal emphasis that ‘ Dante’s political 
ideal is a theocratic structure based, like all medieval theories of govern- 
ment, on the Pauline statement that all ruling authority comes from 
God’, and—barely two pages later—that ‘ Dante’s moral plan was 
ancient Roman in origin, secular in effect’. 


A. P. pb’ EnTREVEs. 


The origins and the nature of the prolonged economic crisis that 
afflicted much of western and central Europe in the late middle ages 
are topics of outstanding interest to historians. A work by so erudite a 
scholar as M. Marian Malowist on the industrial aspects of this crisis in 
north-western Europe was bound to be awaited with considerable 
interest. Unfortunately, unlike many of his earlier publications, his 
Studia x Deiejéw Reremiosla w Okresie Kryzysu Feudalizmu w Zachodniej 
Europiew XIV i XV Wieku [Studies in industrial and craft history during 
the crisis of feudalism in western Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries} (Warsaw: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1954), is 
not a work of disinterested and impartial scholarship. Dr. Malowist 
uses very little new material from unpublished sources, but his book 
is based on wide reading in many languages and where he merely 
tries to summarize the available evidence it is often very informa- 
tive. But he contributes little to the solution of the fundamental 
problems facing the students of this period, because of the unfair and 
distorting way in which he presents the views of other scholars and 
handles controversial evidence. The weakest and most misleading 
section of the book is the chapter on the English textile industry in the 
later middle ages. It ignores, for example, Professor Carus-Wilson’s 
demonstration that the English woollen industry had already begun to 
migrate to the countryside on a considerable scale in the thirteenth 
century, attracted by the construction of rural fulling mills. The long 
section on the history of the woollen industry in Flanders, chiefly in the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century, is useful because of 
the thorough use of the vast documentary material published by G. Espinas 
and H. Pirenne. The author has also done a valuable piece of work in 
bringing together from widely scattered sources the information about 
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the changes in the types of textile goods from the Netherlands that were 
to be found most frequently in the various European markets The 


discussion of Dutch activity in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuric 


forms the most original contribution of the book. It starts with an 
account of the woollen industry, chiefly at Leiden, since one of its main 
purposes is to show how the growth of this industry contributed to th 
expansion of Dutch trade in northern Europe. This part of Dr. Malo 
wist’s argument is not entirely convincing, but his detailed account of 
Dutch commercial enterprise in the Baltic is very useful. It does for 
Holland what Professor Postan’s study of the Anglo-Hanseatic economic 


relations did for the story of the English encroachments on the Hanseatic 


trading empire. A considerable amount of evidence from Prussian and 
Polish towns is used, including some unpublished material from the 
archives of Danzig. E. B. Frypt 


In May 1941 incendiary bombs destroyed the bulk of the ancient 
buildings of the Charterhouse. Known to generations of Londoners, 
first as the chapel and burial ground provided by Sir Walter Manny for 
the victims of the Black Death, and then, successively, as the Carthusian 
monastery of 1370, the mansion contrived out of it by Sir Edward North 
after the dissolution of the monasteries, and finally, after 1611, as the 
charitable foundation of Thomas Sutton, its total loss was unthinkabl 
The governors, expertly advised, decided to rebuild on the same site, 
with the Tudor buildings to all outward appearances unchanged. The 
discoveries then made by their architects, Lord Mottistone and Mr. Paul 
Paget, and the excavations by the Roman and Medieval London Ex 
cavation Council, have led to the production of Charterhouse—The 
Medieval Foundation in the light of recent discoveries (London: Longmans, 
1954). In its elaborately illustrated 100 pages Professor David Knowles 
and Mr. W. F. Grimes, the director of the excavation, resolve problems 
never hitherto satisfactorily explained. Together they revise radically 
long-accepted local traditions as well as some of the careful conjectures 
of Sir William St. John Hope and Sir Alfred Clapham. An almost 
dramatic discovery disclosed the tomb and body of Sir Walter Manny 
and established the site of the church, long thought to be that of Sutton’s 
chapel, as the court now known as Chapel Court The position of the 
chapter house, of the ancillary chapels, and the size of the Little Cloister 
were also determined. Some problems remain—the position of th 
thirtieth cell is one—but careful research and all the technique of th 
modern archaeologist are here combined to make clear as much as 1s 
ever likely to be known. If the result could be termed an over-scientifi 
detailing of problems and evidence, the clarity of Mr. Grimes’s exposition 
and Professor Knowles’s sympathetic description of the medieval Hous: 
adjust the balance. The inclusion of Thomas Mildmay’s survey of 1545 
is topographically invaluable, though Sutton Nicholls’s engraving of 
¢. 1717 requires a note that its intentional air of rurality was by then a 
thing of the past. Whether a notable alderman, twice lord mayor and 
seven times M.P. for the city, can be held to have had lower connexions 
and contacts than a Richard Clyderhow is debatable, but the value of th 
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authors’ study, within their self-imposed limitations, is incontestable 
Only fortunate chance can throw further light on their subject. 
T. F. Reppaway. 


It is now more than thirty years since Professor G. R. Owst pointed 
out the importance of medieval sermon literature. A small harvest of 
works has been published largely as a result of his pioneering efforts. 
A place among such books must be found for the edition by Sister Mary 
Aquinas Devlin of the 103 surviving sermons of Bishop Brinton from 
British Museum MS. Harley 3760 (The Sermons of Thomas Brinton, Bishop 
of Rochester (1373-1389), Camden, 3rd series, Ixxxv (London: Royal 
Historical Society, 1954)). The value of this particular collection for 
the history of devotional literature is undoubted; but its importance as 
an historical source is more difficult to appraise. There are very few 
direct references to contemporary events, and those that there are do 
not add much to our existing knowledge. The bishop of Rochester 
condemned Alice Perrers in 1376 (p. 321). He was a keen admirer of the 
Black Prince (no. 78), and a firm opponent of Wycliffe, probably as early 
as 8 November 1377 (p. 70 and cf. nos. 85, 100, 101, 105, 107, and 108). 
As might have been expected, he condemns both the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sudbury and the Peasants’ Revolt (pp. 457-8). He shared the 
dislike of the English Commons for papal provisions (no. 13), and was 
interested in the conversion of the Jews (no. 91). His highly polemical 
attacks on the vices of the clergy and laity can scarcely be taken at their 
face value. His denunciation of the Roman Curia (no. 91) because of 
its domination by the power of gold is almost common-form in late 
fourteenth-century polemic. There is, for example, a similar attack 
made by Petrarch (Epistolae sine Titulo, vii), It is a pity that the editor 
was unable to use the excellent thesis by Mr. G. Mifsud on the sermons 
of another fourteenth-century bishop of Rochester (‘ John Sheppey, 
bishop of Rochester, as preacher and collector of sermons’, Oxford, 
B.Litt, thesis, Michaelmas 1953). Sheppey was bishop from 1353 to 
1360. His successor, and Brinton’s predecessor, Thomas Trilleck 
(bishop, 1360~73), was a keen collector of sermons though not, it seems, 
an original author like Sheppey and Brinton (cf. F. M. Powicke, Medieval 
Books of Merton College nos. 559 and 560). There seems at least a possi- 
bility that there was a tradition of sermon-giving at Rochester to which 
Brinton may have adapted himself. Sheppey’s one known episcopal 
sermon, ‘ Flebitis Vos’, preached on 26 February 1354, contains the 
same denunciations of clerical incontinence and dishonesty among 
tradesmen as are found in Brinton’s sermon no. 101. Mr. Mifsud’s study 
incidentally offers conclusive proof that Sheppey often wrote his sermons 
out in Latin but delivered them in English. Support is thus given to 
Cardinal Gasquet’s original suggestion that fourteenth-century sermons 
were often written in one language but given in another. (Sister Devlin 
is doubtless right in suggesting that Brinton often did the same (pp. 
xx-xxi).) ‘Too much is claimed in the preface both for Bishop Brinton 
and for Pope Innocent VI. It cannot be shown that Innocent, for all 
his good intentions, ‘ did away with pluralities ’, even if the generalization 
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is limited to the benefices of cardinals (p. xiii). It is an injustice to 
Archbishop Courtenay to assert that ‘among the bishops and higher 
clergy Brinton was the only one who upon all occasions had the courage 
to speak his convictions’ (p. xv). It is unsafe to conclude that Alice 
Perrers’s dismissal was the result of Brinton’s sermon preached on 18 
May 1376 (p. xxvi). It should also perhaps be pointed out that Wycliffe’s 
‘canis niger’ identified (p. xxix) with Brinton might just as well have 
been Adam Easton; indeed a letter written by Easton to Abbot Litlington 
on 18 November 1376 makes Easton much the more likely candidate. 
J. R. L. Hicurrevo. 


For some years Dr. Hektor Ammann has been developing the thesis 
that the small towns of medieval Switzerland deserve investigation as 
individual economic entities. To his earlier studies of Brugg and 
Rheinfelden he has now added an account of Die Stadt Baden in der mittel 
alterlichen Wirtschaft (Aarau: H. R. Sauerlander, 1952; reprinted from 
Argovia, vol. 63, 1951). During the late middle ages the population of 
Baden in Aargau was about 1500; the town had no large industry and 
produced no great trading dynasties. But its position, dominating the 
crossing of the Limmat on the route from the Rhineland over the Bézberg 
to Zurich and the Grisons passes, marked it out as an administrative 
centre under its Kiburg and Habsburg lords; after it had passed into the 
possession of the Swiss Confederacy in 1415 it became a favoured place 
for the transaction of confederate business. Moreover, the thermal baths 
just outside the town, in use since Roman times, brought numerous 
visitors to this inland watering-place; by the fifteenth century well over 
a thousand beds were available for them in the 30 or so Badbéfe of Baden. 
The early stages of Baden’s history are not well documented. But by 
1300 it had attained town status; in the fourteenth century the sources 
for its economic development begin to flow, and by the fifteenth century 
they are tolerably copious. Dr. Ammann has made good use of the 
Baden archives and has supplemented what they have to tell from his 
unrivalled knowledge of the medieval economic records of Switzerland 
The account he gives is firmly based and compact. It throws interesting 
light on the Baden fairs, which came into prominence in the second half 
of the fourteenth century. Their story runs closely parallel to that of the 
fairs of Zurzach, on which they were modelled, but whose importance 
they failed to equal. Nevertheless, despite the competition of its power 
ful neighbour Zurich, Baden possessed a fairly considerable market area 
between Reuss and Rhine; it was the advanced distributing centre for the 
inner Swiss cantons of the salt imports from Bavaria and Salzburg. A 
modest existence, perhaps; but hardly provincial. Against that, not only 
the currents of trade and the eminent visitors to the baths, but also the 
extreme mobility of the German journeyman in the late middle age 
offered safeguard: Dr. Ammann can show fifteenth-century immigrant 
to Baden from the Low Countries and from Austria, from Bohemia and 
Silesia, Saxony and Prussia, Poland and Hungary. Baden was indeed a 
small town, but it had an individual economic life strong enough to 
justify Dr. Ammann’s excellent study. H. S. Orrer 
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The literature dealing with the history of the Franciscan and Domini- 
can orders is so vast, and the present output so great, that anything 
which diverts our attention to one of the other mendicant orders is to 
be welcomed. The Carmelite Institute in Rome has now inaugurated 
a series of Texts and Studies (Textus et Studia Historica Carmelitana) of 
which the first volume was issued in 1954. It is by Ludovico Saggi, 
O.Carm., and is entitled: La Congregazione Mantovana dei Carmelitani, 
(Rome: Institutum Carmelitanum, 1954). This deals with the move- 
ment for reform in the Order of S. Mary of Mount Carmel during 
the fifteenth century. Similar movements were taking place in the later 
middle ages in many of the religious orders. Each order tended to slip 
from its first idealism. Relaxations and abuses crept in; breaches of the 
rule became common and were not rebuked. The hard, austere life 
envisaged by the founders gave place to greater comfort and security. 
In most orders there came a point at which some idealist arose and, after 
trying to lead the whole order back to its pristine purity, had to be 
content with a reforming movement which affected only certain monas- 
teries. The result of such movements were the Observants among the 
Franciscans, the Congregation of St. Mark at Florence among the 
Dominicans, and the Congregation of St. Justina at Padua among the 
Benedictines. The Carmelites were also in need of reform. The fact 
that the order had been transplanted from Palestine to Europe in the 
thirteenth century, and had been changed from a mainly contemplative 
to an evangelistic body, had created many difficulties and led to relaxa- 
tions of many kinds. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
Chapters made various attempts to reform abuses, but it was left in the 
end to a small group of friars to take matters into their own hands and 
reform themselves. At Mantua and the surrounding district a group of 
reformed friaries came into existence early in the fifteenth century. It 
is these that Fr. Saggi describes in detail, beginning with Mantua, 
Gironda, and St. Maria delle Selve, and going on to deal with twenty-nine 
other convents and seven nunneries all over Italy. Under the inspiration 
and leadership of a number of ardent friars, from Tommaso di Francia 
about 1420 to Battista Spagnoli in 1516, more and more convents of 
Carmelite friars and nuns adopted the reformed way of life and so 
brought new vigour and life to the order. This book, which is fully 
documented and based upon both manuscript and printed sources, is a 
notable addition to the historical literature of the Carmelite order, and 
an excellent introduction to the Texts and Studies. 

J. R. H. Moorman. 


German students of modern international economic history are 
indeed fortunate to have at their disposal so admirable an introduction to 
their subject as that which Professor Hans Haussherr has just written. 
His scholarly Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Newzeit (Weimar: Hermann Boéhlaus 
Nachfolger, 1954) embodies the results of much recent research both by 
the author himself and by others. It would be difficult to improve 
upon the selection of topics or the clarity of exposition. The first part 
of the book gives a brief survey of the agrarian and urban economies of 
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the later middle ages; the second part examines the rise of capitalism in 
the sixteenth century; the third part deals with the period of mercantil- 
ism; while the fourth part is devoted to the Industrial Revolution. The 
author concludes his survey in the period when the ideas of /aissex faire 
and free trade were at the height of their influence. It is to be hoped 
that he will place scholars still further in his debt by writing another 
volume to cover the period between 1870 and 1950. Teachers of 
international economic history always have to consider whether it is 
best to examine the development of separate countries or to discuss 
general topics (such as commerce, transport or banking) with reference 
to western Europe as a whole. They will be interested to see that 
Professor Haussherr’s solution of the problem is to deal mainly with 
broad topics up to about the middle of the eighteenth century and then 
to strike a balance between the treatment of general topics and the 
examination of developments in particular countries. There is much to 
be said for this method of dealing with the many complex problems 
which are involved in a study of modern economic history which covers 
not only western Europe but also—when necessary—the United States 
and Russia as well. The value of the book is enhanced by the inclusion 
of a very useful bibliography 
W. O. HENDERSON 


Professor Wilhelm Ebel’s Bérgerliches Rechtsleben zur Hanseveit in 
Liibecker Ratsurteilen (OQuellensammlung zur Kulturgeschichte, iv, ed. Wilhelm 
Treue (Géttingen: ‘ Musterschmidt’, 1954) is a commentary on legal 
verdicts of the aldermen of Liibeck, mainly from the sixteenth century, 
on the law of family and inheritance, that of building and letting, and 
that of craftsmen and their trades. This small volume contains valuable 
material on the life and the social conditions in the leading town of the 
Hanse; from Liibeck more than a hundred Baltic towns derived their 
law, and its council constituted the court of appeal from the decisions 
of their own courts. Some of the verdicts reported throw interesting 
sidelights on changes brought about by the Reformation, or by the 
introduction of strict personal serfdom (Leibeigenschaft). In 1678 even 
the Free City of Liibeck decided that runaway serfs were no longer to 
be received in the town, thus giving up a principle (* town air makes free 
within a year and a day ’) which was of vital importance to all the towns 
Professor Ebel does not attempt to show the causes of this change, but 
merely remarks, rather condescendingly, that ‘ the towns got fed up (1) 
to quarrel with the nobility of the country and with the prince on account 
of such stray serfs’ (p. 47). Another point of general interest is the 
law concerned with the herring trade in Scania, which was the mainstay 
of Hanseatic prosperity and the basis of a good part of the League’s 
diplomacy and wars. Here again Professor Ebel oversimplifies when 
he states that the power of the Hanse waned with the disappearance of 
the herring towards the end of the sixteenth century (pp. 82-3): by 
that time the decline of the Hanse was well advanced, and it was mainly 
due to different causes F. L. Carsten 
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Franco-S panish Rivalry in North America, 1524-1763 (Glendale, Cali- 
fornia: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1953) is an attempt by Dr. 
Henry Folmer to weave into a continuous narrative a series of ‘ seemingly 
loose events’ between the challenge presented to Spanish claims in the 
New World by Verrazzano’s voyage and the relinquishment of French 
dominion in North America, By confining his study to the North 
American continent the author has left himself only the worn thread of 
legality to connect the innovations made by Francis I, Coligny, and 
Louis XIV on American soil, He provides indeed a useful summary 
of the diplomatic repercussions of French essays in colonization in the 
ixteenth century, although he ignores the problem of when the Tropic 
of Cancer came to be recognized as a line of amity and creates obscurity 
by reading ‘north’ for ‘beyond’ it (pp. 129-30); by making only 
passing references to the far more important French activity in the 
Caribbean he also fails to point out the significance of the 1684 Truce of 
Ratisbon in putting an end to ‘ no peace beyond the Line’. There is 
no substantial historical unity about his theme outside the general course 
of Franco-Spanish relations and these he can treat only sketchily. For 
all its high-sounding title, the best of this book is the detailed chronicle 
of French and Spanish beginnings in Louisiana and Texas which fills 
the greater part of it; but only one chapter is given to the years 1727-63 
and no attempt is made to describe the early hostility of the Louisiana 
French to Spanish rule or the French Revolutionary diplomacy which 
culminated in the retrocession of 1800. The narrative is conscientiously 
based on the published documents and on transcripts of French and 
Spanish manuscripts to be found in the United States, though there are 
some mistakes in the spelling of French names. It might have been 
less superficial if the author had made more intensive use of his own 
long and useful bibliography. In scope of analysis, solidity, and intel- 
ligibility it compares poorly with Professor Giraud’s Histoire de la Louisiane, 
now in progress. Dr. Folmer takes it too much for granted, for instance, 
that both he and his reader understand the character of the Spanish 
frontier and of the kind of trade which the French tried to force with it. 
Again, the interests and inclinations of the many Indian tribes of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Great Plains are on the whole left too vague for 
a meaningful account to emerge of the competition for influence over 
them. Professor Crane’s volume on the Franco-British frontier, which 
he has used, might well have served Dr. Folmer as a model here. The 
writing of frontier history is a difficult art, not to be reduced to the 
bare notation of clashes between small numbers of traders and military, 
of sporadic missionary enterprises—here underrated on the French 
side—and of a largely unexplained litter of abandoned projects for 
expansion, This book is neither an important addition to knowledge 
nor a readable introduction to a widely neglected subject. Publisher 


and printers have nevertheless done an attractive and expensive job 


with it. J. S. Bromuey. 


Mr. Christopher Morris’s little book, Political Thought in England. 
lL yndale to Hooker (Oxtord University Press, 1954), which now takes its 
place in the Home University Library as the earliest in the series followed 
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by Gooch, Laski, Davidson and Barker, is a good piece of work, concise 
and well written. Mr. Morris begins with Tyndale rather than More, 
since his main theme is the impact of Protestantism upon Tudor political 
thought. He says well that sixteenth-century Englishmen held theories 
of society, not of the state, and that they found it easier to think of 
politics in terms of persons: ‘ they talked more of the monarch than of 
monarchy, more of the sovereign than of sovereignty, more of the 
Prince and his responsibilities than of the Crown and its functions.’ 
He comments ‘ there is much to be said for preferring the concrete to 
the abstract and the person to the thing’. His book exemplifies the 
advantage of the historian’s approach: the moral philosopher’s approach 
to politics may reasonably be held less appropriate to the subject-matter 
Mr. Morris holds the balance fairly between Catholics and Puritans: if 
any come off less well it is defenders of the existing order, Stephen 
Gardiner or Whitgift and Bancroft But there is a judiciou 
ceptive chapter on Hooker. Perhaps the very conciseness of 


is responsible for a few questionable statements: e.g 


and per 
treatment 
‘it is hard to see 
what governing a medieval king had done—at any rate before the 
fourteenth century—-except in his capacity as judge’. One ought not 
to describe Shakespeare as a nihilist; a sceptic, certainly And, even 
so, however great the dramatic sympathy, it is pretty clear that the 
opinions of Jack Cade or Falstaff are not meant to be approved, wher 
those of Bolingbroke and Henry V are. It seems difficult to get 


justice 
done to the Elizabethan Church So far from its ‘ worst failure 


having 
been ‘ its failure to produce an educated clergy ’, by the end of the reign 
the majority of the « lergy had been to the university: acon pl te reversal 
of the situation at the beginning. With inadequate means and many 
circumstances against it, the Church did what it could (nd it is quite 
unjust to speak of Whitgift as brutal ; the term could be justly applied to 
Cartwright. But these are details; there are far more good things to 
outweigh them. A great deal of reading has gone into the 
Mr. Morris is a master of his subject His book may be regarded as a 
trustworthy and sympathetic guide to it for students As 2 


volume 


Rowst 


The field of study presented by the cultural relations of England and 
Italy is a wide one and Mr. J. R. Hale has reasonably limited the scopx 
of his enquiry in England and the Italian Renaissance (London: Faber & 
Faber, 1954). The nature of this limitation is implied in his sub-tith 
‘The Growth of Interest in its History and Art’. Italian influence on 
English literature, which has been more fully explored, he refers to only 
incidentally. In effect he is concerned with the conscious reactions of 
Englishmen, as expressed in their printed writings, to the political and 
artistic achievements of the Italians from the middle of the thirteenth 
century. ‘This means that he starts his survey with the Historie of Italie 
of William Thomas, published in 1549. Were his concern purely with 
the political aspect such a limitation might be satisfactory, but it cannot 
be considered entirely so when considering art. In this sphere the 
practical influence of works of foreign art on the native artist 


often more significant than the expre ed theories of the critic or the 
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observations of the traveller. The architectural practice of Inigo Jones 
tells a more rewarding tale of interest in Italian developments than the 
indifference to works of art displayed in the writings of Fynes Moryson, 
but Inigo Jones is nowhere mentioned in Mr. Hale’s book. The whole 
of the material evidence of contact between England and Italy which is 
most conveniently collected in the relevant sections of Saxl and Witt- 
kower’s British Art and the Mediterranean is in fact neglected, and the 
picture which Mr. Hale draws suffers by this neglect. This may in part 
be accounted for by the habit which Mr. Hale shares with most English 
amateurs of thinking of the art of the Italian Renasissance exclusively in 
terms of painting, the department of artistic activity in which the Italians 
affected British practice least. In his discussion of Italian art Mr. Hale 
shows a marked prejudice in favour of the earlier masters and he is 
particularly concerned to trace their gradual recognition as great painters 
in their own right, not simply as those who took the first steps in a great 
movement, and this forms one of the most interesting themes of his 
book. But surely it is very unfair to blame Vasari for their having been 
so long regarded as primarily of historical interest. Vasari’s interest in 
and appreciation of early masters is indeed one of the most striking 
features of his work. A taste for primitive art is a sophisticated rather 
than a natural one and without Vasari the travellers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries would not have gazed at and admired the works 
of the primitives with unclouded eyes they simply would not have heard 
of them. Again, in assessing the judgements of English travellers and 
critics insufficient attention is paid to the material side, the question of 
what works were in fact, at any given date, available for their inspection. 
No significance can be attached to the failure of a traveller to notice 
Giotto’s frescos in Santa Croce at a time when they were under whitewash 
(a treatment incidentally which is not as happily preservative as Mr. 
Hale appears, in another context, to imagine), nor can Patch’s interesting 
judgement on Giotto, quoted on page 82, be properly understood until 
we realize that the principal reputed works of Giotto then visible in 
Florence, the frescos in the Minetti chapel of the Carmine which Patch 
himself drew and engraved as Giotto’s, were in fact executed many years 
after his death by Spinello Aretino. Mr. Hale has, however, collected 
much interesting and more or less unfamiliar material illustrating the 
development of the taste for Italian art in England. Together with this 
he discusses the development of the idea of the Renaissance and shows 
the different views that prevailed during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries of the political and cultural developments in Italy 
from the middle of the thirteenth century onwards. In this discussion, 
while he points out the inconsistencies and difficulties inherent in earlier 
views he avoids taking up any positive standpoint himself, which 
inevitably makes his picture somewhat blurred and confusing. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter in the book is that on William Roscoe. The 
chapter on John Addington Symonds seems disproportionately long and 
reads as if it had been originally written as an independent essay. It 
might, with advantage to the book, have been abbreviated to make 
room for a discussion of Walter Pater who is barely mentioned. 


Gries ROBERTSON. 
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From the title of Walther Kirchner’s The Rise of the Baltic Owestion 
(Newark, Delaware: University of Delaware Press, 1954) the reader may 
expect a fairly general work on Baltic history; but this book deals 
merely with the struggle for Livonia at the time of the dissolution of 
the Teutonic Order from 1555 to 1585, which resulted in the partition 
of the country between Poland and Sweden, Sweden acquiring the 
smaller northern part with Reval, and Poland the lion’s share with Riga 
and Dorpat. With the disintegration and collapse of the Order, many 
powers laid claim to its inheritance. Instead of describing the conflicts 
between them chronologically, one chapter or half-chapter is devoted to 
each of the main contestants, so that the reader has to look at the same 
events from the point of view of the Empire, the Hanse, the interested 
German princes, the Russians, the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, and the 
French, in that order. It may be doubted, however, whether this 
arrangement facilitates an understanding or makes the reading easier; 
it certainly entails much repetition and overlapping. The value of the 
book also suffers from being rather overweighted on the diplomatic side 
Much space is given to the lengthy negotiations between the various 
powers and to their many schemes and projects for securing a larger slice 
of Livonia; but we hear much less about the fundamental issues involved. 
For example, the author assures us that the Swedish interest in Livonia 
was based ‘ on economic and strategic considerations ’ (p. 160), but he 
does not develop this theme. The invaluable evidence of the Sound 
registers is only quoted at the end of the book (pp. 240, 247, 249) to 
illustrate western trading relations with Livonia; but they are not used 
to give a picture of the Baltic trade, of the Livonian share in it, of the 
main commodities shipped, of the rivalry between the Dutch, the Hanse, 
and other nations. Although the author attempts at many a point to 
put the Livonian events into their wider historical setting, his knowledge 
of the events of the preceding century, and even of the sixteenth, seems 
insufficient. Thus he does not seem to realize that the position of Libeck 
and the Wendish towns was undermined as early as the fifteenth century 
by the development of the route around Jutland through the Sound, 
which was mainly used by the Dutch and other interlopers, so that the 
Hanse no longer enjoyed a monopoly (pp. 60, 66, 69, 246), nor that the 
leading Hanseatic towns forbade the trading between guest and guest 
already in the mid-fifteenth century (pp. 62, 97). It makes strange 
reading to hear that ‘the revolts of the peasants, the uprisings of the 
Anabaptists, the wars of liberation in the Low Countries were parts of a 
movement which, while directed against Catholic hierarchy and unity, 
created the modern national state ’ (p. 32), or that Charles V came ‘ almost 
in sight of its (the Empire’s) ultimate aim of uniting all Christian people ’ 
(ibid.). 1 would also doubt whether the term ‘ collective security’ can 
really be applied to the sixteenth century (pp. 160, 165), whether the 
Russians’ failure ‘to pursue . . . a constructive colonizing policy in 
the West . . . was responsible for the rise of the Baltic Question as 
such ’ (p. 105), or whether the events in Livonia can really be interpreted 
in terms of ‘ the withdrawal of the West and the advance of the Hast ’ 
(ibid.), especially as Russia then failed to obtain any part of the country, 
It seems a pity that the author did not confine himself to a study of the 
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power conflicts in the eastern Baltic area in the later sixteenth century, 
for which he seems to be well qualified, but that he introduced so many 
other matters into a subject interesting enough on its own merits. 


F. L. CARSTEN. 


Witch-hunting has come to have so sinister a sound in modern ears 
as to be almost, though not quite, regarded as ‘ pessimi exempli nec 
nostri saeculi’. But even if there be less frequent rummaging among 
the records of it in the history of the past for psychological or anthro- 
pological, not to say controversial, purposes, there may still be a place 
for investigations which seek to throw light upon aspects which have 
either been overlooked or insufficiently studied and appreciated. In this 
class may be reckoned a new tractate by Dr. Hugo Zwetsloot, s.J. 
(Friedrich Spee und die Hexenprozesse. Die Stellung und Bedeutung der Cautio 
Criminalis in der Geschichte der Hexenverfolgungen. ‘Trier: Paulinus Verlag, 
1954) who discusses in nearly 350 interesting, if somewhat grimly 
illustrated pages, with copious notes, Appendices and bibliography the 
origin and characteristics of a work ‘ Cautio criminalis Liber ad Magis- 
tratus Germaniae hoc tempore necessarius . .. Auctore Incerto 
Theologo Romano’ published by Peter Lucius at Rinteln on the Weser 
in 1631. Its author Friedrich Spee is not a man whose short life (1591 
1635) and achievements are often the subject of description or even 
mention in biographical dictionaries, but the number of editions and 
translations of the Cautio Criminalis shows the importance attributed to 
it—Dr. Zwetsloot enumerates eleven between 1631-95, the last (1695) 
calling it ‘summe necessarius’: the last of the four eighteenth-century 
editions (1731) calls it ‘ utilissimus ’ and identifies the author as a Jesuit; 
and there was a German version in the twentieth (1939). The theory 
and practice of the ‘ denunciations’, the determination of ‘ stigmata’, 
the use of torture, the ‘ theological process ’, familiars, witches’ sabbaths 
and other usual topics are of course included. An attempt is made to 
estimate the extent of the effect of Spee’s work in various countries. 
This includes a paragraph headed ‘ Kein Erfolg in England’ and a 
footnote (p. 295) of which the opening words may well invite the atten- 
tion of readers: ‘ England ist ja das klassiche Land der Spukereien.’ 


CLAUDE JENKINS. 


In Gloucestershire Marriage Allegations 1637-1680 (Bristol and Glou- 
cestershire Archaeological Society Records Section Publications, vol. ii, 
1954) is given a chronological list of allegations made before the chan- 
cellor of Gloucester Diocese between the years stated, with some addi- 
tional surrogate allegations to 1694. The list is prefaced by an intro- 
duction by the editor, Mr. Brian Frith, and some ‘ Notes on the History 
ot Marriage Licences’ by Mr. Patrick McGrath. Mr. Frith points out 
that the references made in the allegations to the occupations of the 
contracting parties are of some value to the social or economic historian; 
but the work is clearly intended in the first place for the genealogist. In 
this connexion the historian cannot but make some reflexion upon the 
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policy which the Society has chosen to follow in the choice of material 


for publication—and which, from the list of forthcoming volumes, it 
apparently intends to continue to pursue. Many of those interested in 
the Gloucestershire past must surely feel a keen regret that the munificent 
bequest of the late Mr. Alfred Bruce Robinson, out of which the publica- 
tion of this volume has been financed, should be frittered away in the 
printing of what is predominantly material of local or individual interest 
when there are so many other records of the area the printing of which 
would be of value to historians the world over. There is, for instance, 
the magnificent series of consistory court act books dating back to the 
foundation of the diocese in 1541, from which unique information 
relating to the sixteenth century church and its administration can be 
obtained and which are also among the richest sources of material for 


the social historian. To instance an outstanding example from among 


these records, there is the earliest known surviving act book of an 
Elizabethan ecclesiastical commission court, packed with information 
about Tudor governmental methods which can be obtained from no 
other source. From such records, incidentally, Mr. McGrath might 
have drawn some instructive information regarding the practical opera 


tion and the abuses of the marriage licence system; but they receive no 


mention. F. D. Pric 


It is an unusual and disabling thing for a reviewer to find himself 
confronted with a book of which he can say nothing but good. So 
often it is a model of factual scholarship which falters when it comes to 
drawing conclusions, or fruitful in ideas but wanting in factual evidence; 
ill-arranged (though containing some good material) or perhaps spoilt 
by an unaccountable lack of indices. Or, of course, the work may be 
useful but ill-timed, or unfortunately likely only to interest a restricted 
circle. Now none of this can be said of Mr. H. M. Colvin’s excellent 
Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1660-1840 (John Murray, 1954) 
It is not only the book which, in principle, every educated person has 
been hoping to see, but, as far as one can see without checking every 
entry, it is admirably carried out. From the standpoint of the history 
of the professions it is unique: how much more easily a similar dictionary 
of (say) doctors or lawyers might have been compiled: and it will be a 
mine of information for anyone who wishes to do further research into 
architecture as a profession. For the art historian, too, it will be in 
valuable, since one of Mr. Colvin’s great services has been a sifting out 
of attributions, as a result of which we have more complete information 
than ever before about who designed what, as well as far fuller lists of 
the works of each architect. Most of all, the book will be a godsend to 
all those who never take a cross-country journey without hunting out 
some lordly seat or village church to visit. At this point (one thinks) 
how pleasant it would be if only the author had included an index of 
buildings, which one could consult to see exactly who was the designer 
of that house one saw last week. Turn to the end of the book, and there 
it is! It is hard to believe that such a major undertaking, even pursued 


over a period of years, can have been carried out successfully by a single 
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person, and so the conscientious reviewer (a mere dabbler in the field) 
carefully looks up all the well-known traps, all the architects he has 
happened to study, the border-line cases of half-architects; but Mr. 
Colvin deals with them all, fully and sensibly. Here and there something 
appears to be omitted: if the Edinburgh Register House represents 
Robert Adam’s ‘ nearest approach to a monumental building ’ it would 
seem interesting to mention that he only contracted to visit it once every 
two or three years; or, again, one reads the statement (made also by 
Willis and Clark) that James Essex was Burrough’s ‘ pupil ’, and wonders 
what kind of training a donnish amateur could give to a practical car- 
penter? But in the Introduction most of these minor points are dealt 
with in general terms: no real pupillage existed till the time of Sir Robert 
Taylor; lack of overseeing was pretty general (and, indeed, by the time 
of the Adam brothers greater accuracy of drawing may have reduced the 
need for it), The Introduction is, incidentally, divided cleverly into two 
parts, the first dealing with methods and techniques and the second with 
architecture as a profession. It is, in fact, impossible to catch Mr. 
Colvin out, and the further one delves the more one is astonished at his 
breadth of research and accuracy. His style, too, is simple and lucid 
and entirely free from pedantry—not a dictionary style at all. It inspires 
me to read his book on the White Canons too. Not content with all 
these merits, he actually invites us to send him minor corrections, a 
pleasure at least equal to that of writing one’s own discoveries on the 
blank column of the Medieval Latin Word-List. It is fortunate that words 
like ‘ indispensable ’, which have long been debased currency in the news- 
papers, are so rare in learned journals that they may be used with safety. 
So I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Colvin’s dictionary of English 
architects is an indispensable book not only for all historians but for 
everyone who cares to distinguish one house from another. 
BERNICE HAMILTON. 


For all the criticisms of Macaulay, few scholarly attempts have been 
made to rewrite his classic account of the Revolution of 1688. Professor 
Lucile Pinkham’s William III and the Respectable Revolution (Harvard 
University Press, 1954) is almost that, though, curiously, there are only 
two explicit references to him (one of these to his alleged naiveté). 
Instead of concentrating on James II’s misgovernment, which (she 
argues) was not so very serious, the author focuses her attention on the 
clement of self-interest among the English politicians and on William’s 
deliberate planning to secure the English Crown. She makes use of 
the published William and Bentinck correspondence and archives at 
The Hague, but inevitably she has to rely mainly on a careful re-examina- 
tion of well-known sources. This is done with much ingenuity, and 
clearly every student of the revolution will have to take note of her 
many detailed arguments and challenging suggestions; yet these are not 
all equally convincing. Space forbids detailed criticism, but to the 
present reviewer there seem to be occasions on which the evidence cited 
is insufficient to sustain the speculations which are built upon it; and in 
getting away from older over-idealized versions the author is prone to 
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overstatement and goes so far to the opposite extreme that the resulting 
picture is far from being a balanced one. The general conclusion is 
that the revolution was the combined work of William, who wanted the 
Crown, and the tories, who wanted ‘ control of the chief offices of the 
realm’, and this resulted in ‘ no more thana palace revolution’; the whigs 
are conceded some concern for the rights of parliament, but were also 
more interested in the Staff of the Treasury or the Great Seal. Nothing 
of lasting benefit was accomplished, we are told. This is linked, not 
altogether consistently, with the idea of a long struggle dating from 
Runnymede, which had now turned once more in favour of the heirs of 
the baronial class. Little attention is paid to objections to James’s 
policy: the leaders’ grievances were largely personal and only ‘ projected 
into’ more altruistic considerations, an assumption about the interplay 
of personal interest and public concern which, if it has any precise 
meaning, is hardly capable of proof. One may not rate Danby’s ideals 
very highly, but it is unfair to dismiss him as ‘ the dispenser and receiver 
of bribes, the willing and even over-zealous manipulator of shady deals 
with France’. As for William, Macaulay’s hero dwindles to ‘a sickly, 
ambitious little man ’—‘ it is never quite right to call him a statesman ’ 

skilfully manipulating German allies, Dutch regents and English mal- 
conterts to satisfy personal ambition, rather than to secure English 
resources for his continental policy. Here again, some light is thrown 
on William’s planning but the conclusion is unjustifiably extreme and 
over-simplified. It may perhaps be suggested that it is a little misleading 
to discuss these problems in terms of the years 1685-8 alone. The 
attitude of William and of English politicians alike to James and to 
domestic and foreign policy was formed in the early 1670s, and in spite 
of the reaction against Exclusionist violence, these opinions soon 
reasserted themselves when James was in power. All in all, the book 
might serve as a corrective to earlier accounts, but it supplies material 
for debate rather than a definitive history. K. H. D. Hater 


Mr. H. P. Thompson’s Thomas Bray (S.P.C.K., 1954) fills what has 
long been a gap in an interesting period of English ecclesiastical history, 
the period from the Revolution till the death of Queen Anne. This was 
a time of great vitality and practical activity in the English church, not 
only among the clergy but among the laity also. It saw the formation 
of the religious societies and the Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners; the foundation of the S.P.C.K. and the S.P.G., the growth 
of the charity school movement and the movement for setting up parochial 
libraries. In all these activities Dr. Thomas Bray played his part, often 
the leading part, and a biography which would give a complete picture 
of his career and character was much needed. This Mr. Thompson has 
most successfully supplied. The son of a Montgomeryshire farmer, 
Bray seems early to have made his mark in the church, attracting the 
attention first of Sir Thomas Price, whose chaplain he became, and later 
of Lord Digby, by whom he was in 1690 presented to the living of 
Sheldon, then a Warwickshire country parish, now a suburb of Birming 
ham. Here he composed his Catechetical Lectures, which brought him to 
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the notice of Compton, bishop of London, by whom he was asked in 
1695 to become commissary for organizing the church in the colony of 
Maryland, recently taken over from Lord Baltimore by the Crown. It 
was to meet the needs of the clergy in Maryland that Bray first worked 
out his scheme for parochial libraries, which he then enlarged into a more 
comprehensive scheme for England. The libraries set up were of three 
kinds: parochial libraries for the personal use of the parish clergy; 
laymen’s libraries, kept by the parish clergy for lending out to their 
parishioners; and lending libraries established in market towns for the 
use of the local clergy and gentry. Bray’s work in Maryland met with 
great financial difficulties, due to opposition worked up in the colony 
by the Quakers, and he returned to England in 1700 to lay the whole 
matter before the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations. Though 
he never returned to Maryland, Bray continued for many years to take 
an active interest in the colony, especially in the selection of clergy and 
the provision of books; and it was his experience there which, convincing 
him that the spiritual needs of the colonies were beyond what any 
individuals could hope to meet, led him to work for the foundation of 
the S.P.G., a chartered body to hold funds for and maintain missions in 
the colonies. In 1708 he became rector of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, and 
both here and at Sheldon he was a most active and conscientious parish 
priest, with a special interest in the teaching of children and young people 
and in the care of the poor. Mr. Thompson deals fully with all these 
aspects of Bray’s work, with much interesting detail and quotation from 
Bray’s own journals and accounts, particularly about the visit to Mary- 
land. He also succeeds in painting a very human picture of Bray as a 
person. This is an excellent little book, scholarly and making use of 
considerable new material, and at the same time very readable and 
refreshingly unpretentious. It seems likely to remain the standard 
biography of a man whose moral earnestness and intensely practical 
Christianity were typical of the best side of the church life of the early 


eighteenth century. Mary RANSOME. 


Professor R. Wittram, already known for his work on the history of 
the Russian Baltic provinces, has provided in his Peter der Grosse. Der 
Eintritt Russlands in die Newzeit (Berlin-Gottingen-Heidelberg: Springer- 
Verlag, 1954 (Verstandliche Wissenschaft, Band 52)), a highly competent 
study of the place of Peter the Great in Russian history. The book is 
divided into four sections, each of which is further subdivided. After 
a brief sketch of the Muscovite state and its relations with Europe in the 
seventeenth century Professor Wittram goes on to discuss the personal- 
ities of Peter and of his leading supporters and opponents in Russia, to 
narrate briefly the main political and military events of his reign, and to 
analyse the changes, administrative, social, economic, and religious, 
brought about by him in the country he ruled. To the English reader 
the book inevitably challenges comparison with B. H. Sumner’s Peter 
the Great and the Emergence of Russia (London, 1950), to which it approxi- 
mates closely in length. In some respects the comparison is unfavour- 
able to Professor Wittram. He discusses perceptively the character of 
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the Tsar, but, once discussed, it is hardly again referred to. It does not 


permeate and dominate the events of the reign, as in Sumner’s study 
Moreover, by concentrating on the results Peter achieved rather than on 
the means by which they were achieved, he tends to minimize, at least 
by implication, the elements of uncertainty, experiment, and struggle 
which underlay so many of the Tsar’s reforms, and to make them seem 
more clearly planned, more premeditated, than was in fact the case 
The heroic character of Peter’s achievement, the impression of a ruler 
and country painfully developing their capacities in the face of new 
demands so well conveyed by Sumner, become a little blurred here 
On the other hand, the book has great merits. It includes a remarkable 
amount of accurate information clearly arranged, and is admirably, 
almost excessively, concise. The division into a large number of small 
sections each dealing with a specific topic effectively breaks up the flow 
of a great story, but makes the book very easy to refer to Much of the 
discussion of the Tsar’s administrative reforms—e.y. of his treatment of 
the nobility (pp. 123-6) and of the church (pp. 127-31)-—-1s very well 
done. Altogether this is a welcome addition to the existing literature, 
considerable in quantity but often mediocre in quality, on Peter the 
Great. It is solidly based on the main Russian printed materials, and 
includes a few pages of useful bibliographical note: 


M. S. ANDERSON 


Although the Résablissement of eastern Prussia by Frederick William 
I has been studied by several earlier historians, Fritz Terveen’s Gesamt 
staat und Retablissement: Der Wiederaufbau des nérdlichen Ostpreussen 
unter Friedrich Wilhelm I—1714-1740 (GOttingen: ‘ Musterschmidt’ 
1954) adds valuable new material to our knowledge of the internal 
administration of this powerful Prussian king, partly drawn from the 
East Prussian archives now domiciled at Géttingen. The book deals 


with the eastern, ‘ Lithuanian’ districts of East Prussia where only a 
few settlements had been founded by the Teutonic Knight Phes« 
districts were extremely poor and backward and very thinly populated; 
Memel at the coast was the only town of any importance; the plague 
of 1709-10 had ravaged the country, further reducing its population and 
causing a collapse of the administrative machinery. Into these alien 
surroundings and very primitive conditions foreign Protestant colonists 
—West Germans, Frenchmen, Swiss, and above all Salzburgers—-wer« 
introduced by the king, using forms of state planning and direction 
reminiscent of those employed centuries earlier by the Teutonu Order 
(p. 76). Ifthe king’s own subjects were unwilling to go to the wilderne 

of eastern Prussia, force was used: peasants trom the central Prussian 
provinces were fetched at night out of their beds and transported east 
under military guard, unless they succeeded in ese aping thi dreaded tat 
by flight (p. 58). Not only the settlers, but also many of the ofheual 
employed in East Prussia were not natives of the province, who stood 
very low in the estimation of their ruler, but foreigners, ¢.g Branden 
burgers or Pomeranians, who, nevertheless, at times disappointed the 


I 
king by becoming assimilated and making common cause with the 
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‘ Archprussians’ (pp. 49, 52, 81, 167). In contrast with the other 
provinces, only a few native noblemen held prominent positions; yet 
as many as five out of six members of the provincial government were 
East Prussian nobles (pp. 147-8, 159-60). The author describes in 
detail the reforms in the management of the royal domains, the settlement 
of the Salzburgers, the provision of schools and teachers, of churches 
and of clergymen able to preach in Lithuanian. He pays special attention 
to the relation between the Prussian state as a whole and the provincial 
administration and to the tensions which developed between them, 
under a king whose will had to prevail at all cost, and who would never 
accept defeat or failure. The absence of an index diminishes the value 
of a useful and painstaking study. F. L. CarsTen. 


Writings on local history tend to divide into the useful and the 
entertaining. Mr. K. G. Burton’s The Early Newspaper Press in Berkshire, 
(1723-18y 5) (Reading, 1954) does not set out to entertain and some of 
its chapters make heavy reading. But it has a double usefulness. It is 
a sound and detailed contribution to the history of the English provincial 
press; and it is an indispensable reference book for any one using the 
early Berkshire newspapers as a source. Implicit in its pages, moreover, 
though few are likely to read it for that purpose, is a good deal of political 
and social history. However, the author is concerned only to deal in a 
strict and scholarly manner with the exact historical problems presented 
by his subject without pushing their significance into a wider field. His 
study begins with the appearance on the county scene of the Reading 
Mercury, neutral in opinion, second-hand with its news, distributed over 
a wide area of southern England, and forming only one of several 
vendible commodities—tobacco, wallpaper, quack medicines, and books 

offered by its proprietors to the public. At the end of the period, 
having survived various ephemeral periodicals (all of which are carefully 
listed and dated), there were three firmly established county newspapers 
—the Reading Mercury, Berkshire Chronicle, and Windsor Express—with a 
professional journalist sense, politically minded, circulating less widely 
but more intensively and, as a result of the final lifting of the stamp duty, 
about to encounter competition from about fifteen new county publica- 
tions in the next fifty years. There are some textual errors but hardly 
any of importance. On page 142 the heading to the stamp statistics 
should presumably be Windsor and Eton Journal and not Reading Mercury. 
And a fuller discussion of the dependence of provincial newspapers on 
advertisement revenue would have been useful. The remark made in 
1797 (p. 45) that the profits of a newspaper arose solely from advertise- 
ments makes an interesting comment on the statistics given in Appendix 
VI for the years 1762~3 which show that over a period of thirteen months 
the net revenue of the Reading Mercury from advertisements was only 
£113. But these are minor points. There is still much to be done on 
the history of provincial journalism but one may feel at least that the 
early history of the Berkshire newspapers has now been put on a sound 
footing. Mr. Burton’s book is based on a thesis submitted in the 
University of Reading and only one hundred and fifty processed copies 
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have been published. They may be purchased on application to the 
author, c/o The Borough Librarian, Central Public Library, Reading 
There is unlikely to be a large demand for them but it will be a pity if 
this unpretentious but extremely thorough study is overlooked by any 
one interested in the newspaper history of this country 


N. Gasu 


Undergraduate students of European history in the eighteenth 
century who come upon Professor Franklin L. Ford’s Robe and Sword 
The Regrouping of the French Aristocracy after Louis XIV (Harvard Historical 
Studies, vol. lxiv, London, Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 
1953) will welcome the sight of a book covering an aspect of French 
history on which little had hitherto been written in English. Unless, 
however, they have some knowledge of the relevant French works they 
will often find it puzzling. To find English equivalents for French 
expressions is certainly not easy; transliteration, however, does not 
supply these; for instance ‘ gages of office’ is hardly understandable 
Professor Ford’s readers will often be hard put to it to follow him unle 
they have more than a nodding acquaintance with French history books 
Those who can follow him will find that he has something to say that 
will hold their interest. Everybody knows that during the reign of 
Louis XV the parlements played a political part of much importance 
Professor Ford has set himself to examine the social structure and 
political ideas and activities of the noblesse between the death of Louis 
XIV and 1748. The choice of the former date is easily justifiable; that 
of the latter is not so; it could be argued that, if Professor Ford wanted 
to stop at about the middle of the century, the temporary reconciliation 
between the king and the par/ement of Paris after the Damiens attempt 
was a better date than that of the publication of Montesquieu’s great 
work. Not unnaturally much more is said about the lawyers than about 
the other nobles; information about the lawyers is easier to obtain; and 
Professor Ford has sought diligently for it and found much of interest 
That does not alter the fact that information about nobles who were not 
lawyers is equally desirable. So, it might be contended, is a survey of 
the social structure and ideals of another estate of the realm, that of the 
clergy, and in this connexion it might be regretted that more, much 
more, has not been said about the political importance of Jansenism 
The Jansenist controversy aroused passionate feeling in many sections, 
noble and non-noble, of French society. This fact is surely as significant 
for the proper understanding of the age as it is undeniable, though it is 
not always appreciated by those who think of the period as one of 
increasing scepticism. Aware though Professor Ford is of the importance 
of the Nowvelles ecclésiastiques as a source, he seems to think that economic 
interests mattered more than theological interests. This can be argued, 
and a detailed argument should make good reading, but it can hardly be 
assumed without such argument. To say this is perhaps to reproach 
Professor Ford for not writing a book that he did not set out to write 
But it should also be said that the book he has written is undoubtedly a 
useful contribution to our knowledge of the France of Louis X\ 
Mark A. THOMSON 
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The second volume of the Correspondence of Emily, Duchess of Leinster, 
edited by Mr. Brian Fitzgerald (Dublin, Stationery Office, 195 3) contains, 
like its predecessor,’ very little that is of public interest. The letters of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald are exclusively concerned with his private 
affairs and those of Lady Sarah Napier are of much the same character. 
As a lively girl of fifteen, very much in the public eye, she wrote some 
good descriptions of court balls at the end of George II’s reign. These 
letters contain much more to interest the historian of feminine fashions 
in dress. About her relations with George III and with her first husband 
there is hardly any new light. Perhaps the chief interest of her corres- 
pondence consists in a series of detailed and convincing portraits, written 
by an admiring but not uncritical sister, of the third duke of Richmond, 
a politician whose personal character deserves and needs illumination. 
There is only one letter of Irish politics at the very end of the volume. 
The editing is usually adequate though it is a pity that the footnote on 
page go does not explain that Lady Ailesbury was the mother-in-law of 
the duke of Richmond, and that on page 325 obviously confuses father 
and son. The letter on pages 314-18 is clearly misdated: George III 
went to Portsmouth at the beginning of May 1778, not 1780, and this 
misdating should have been detected by other internal evidence. 


RICHARD PAREs. 


In writing A Concise Economic History of Britain from 1730 to Recent 
Times (Cambridge: University Press, 1954) Professor Court has wisely 
not attempted to follow the plan adumbrated by Clapham in his volume 
covering the earlier period down to 1750, but has handled the subject 
in his own way. Thus his book is an independent study covering the 
period from 1750 to 1939. To write an economic history of such a 
crucial period in our history within the compass of 341 pages is a for- 
midable task, requiring the knowledge of a master and the pen of an 
artist. It can be said at once that Professor Court has written a book 
at once scholarly, stimulating and interesting. It is, we are told, designed 
for the ‘ general reader’, but in point of fact it is really pitched higher 
than that. It will prove an excellent book to place in the hands of the 
student who already knows a good deal of economic history and who 
seeks to rise above the trees and survey the whole process of economic 
development, For the outstanding merit of this book is its width of 
treatment and its analysis of the economic and social forces which have 
gone to make the modern British economy what it is. His work falls 
into two books—* The Growth of an Industrial State, 1750-1837’ and 


‘The Victorian Economy and After’, 1837-1939. At the outset he 
provides a clue as to his treatment. ‘In any society where large-scale 
economic change is to take place’, he writes, ‘ there must exist, some- 
where or other, a strong sense of economic values and considerable 
powers of economic calculation.’ Thus Professor Court discusses the 
Industrial Revolution as an economic process whose keynote is innova- 
tion and whose significant characteristic is rapid advance in agriculture, 
mining and manufacture, transport and overseas trade, investment, and 


* Reviewed ante, Ixv. 139. 
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banking. Indeed this is an interesting and instructive case study of how 
industrialism takes shape, and it is one of the most satisfying analysis of 
this period, so often worked over by economic historians. In his 
second book, Professor Court deals with industrial Britain, consolidating 
and improving her economic techniques and adapting her social institu 
tions to the new economic order, and meeting the challenge of new 
industrial powers. The only criticism one may offer is the slight atten 
tion devoted to Scotland. The book is indeed an economic history of 
England, for nowhere does Professor Court come near the comprehen 
siveness of Clapham’s treatment. Only one book specifically relating 
to Scotland is cited (wrong page) and that was published in 1934 and j 
no more than an elementary textbook. On page 73, the reference to 
Northern Lights should be Northern Lighthouses and the engineer was 
Robert Stevenson—not Stephenson. There is no awareness of the 
considerable body of research into Scottish economic history which ha 
been published over the last twenty years. But taking it all in all 
Professor Court has written an admirable book which every 


historian must welcome. HENRY 


cconomic 


HAMILTON 


The session 1752-3 was, like those of the previous three or four 
years, an uneventful one in the history of the General Court of Massa 
chusetts and, consequently, there is not much to comment upon In 
volume xxix of the Journal of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts 
(Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 1954). There was a slight 
tiff over the salary of the lieutenant-governor, in which, it is interesting 
to observe, he was the aggressor, for he hinted that he should refuse to 
pass any other bills until he had been satisfied by a bill providing for 
his own interests. The rest is little more than a collection of paroe hial 
curiosities. It is amusing, for example, to note the great concern of the 
authorities to prevent the repetition of a Guy Fawkes Day riot in which 
a man had met his death by misadventure. (Incidentally, this celebration 
was transferred from the fifth to the seventeenth of November in this year 
as a result of the reform of the calendar.) A little later, a tarmer ot the 
excise claimed an abatement of his farm on the pretext that the reform 
of the currency had exercised such a marked deflationary influence on 
the habit of drinking that he had lost money by his undertaking. He did 
not get away with this RicHARD PARES 


In their North Carolina, The History of a Southern State (London 
Cumberlege, for University of North Carolina Press, 1954) Protessor 
Hugh Talmage Lefler and the late Professor Albert Ray Newsome aim 
at producing a scholarly, one-volume history ‘ for the student and the 
general reader’. Although it is addressed to the American public, the 
English reader need not hesitate to tackle this substantial volume; for, 
because they realize that ‘ North Carolina has never lived to itself’, the 
authors have sketched enough of the national and international back- 
ground for the main outlines of North Carolina’s story to be intelligible 
The balance of the book is admirable: about a third to each of the main 
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periods—colonial to Revolutionary times; early statehood to the ‘ War 
for Southern Independence’; and the modern period to the 1950's. 
The treatment of all these is adequate; but the authors seem more at 
ease in colonial days. After these, sectional controversy, Civil War, 
Reconstruction, intenseness of domestic politics and the rapidly changing 
national and international perspectives confront them with such a farrago 
of issues that, in view of their object of supplying ‘a. . . narrative 
of the State and its leaders in every field’, it is not difficult to see why 
the prose takes on at times the character of a catalogue. That it is as 
readable as it is, is a tribute to the authors’ mastery of their subject and 
narrative skill. There are few jarring notes. The role of the Negro is 
treated without prejudice; and the authors can be critical of white and 
black, capital and labour, state and Union alike. Yet, as is perhaps 
inevitable in a work with at least one eye on college courses, there is a 
certain general ‘ onward and upward’ atmosphere. For example, can 
the 1835 State Constitutional Convention which abolished free Negro 
suffrage and retained the ban on Jews and atheists in office, be called 
entirely ‘a victory for democracy’ (p. 338)? And is it not a little 
unrealistic to accept with few reservations the post-1900 period of 
North Carolina history as one of a complete triumph for ‘ the broad 
modern concept of government as a service agency for community 
development’ (p. 561)? In general, the scholarly apparatus seems 
reliable and useful. The main fault here—surprising in an American 
work of scholarship—is the lack of detailed references. For reasons of 
expense and space, a one-volume textbook must certainly keep them to 
the minimum. But it is annoying to find so many quotations and 
references to contemporary and scholarly materials in the text which are 
not pegged down to easily recognizable sources. Their very general 
indication in a series of chapter bibliographies does not compensate for 
this. Yet, when one considers the magnitude of their task and the very 
obvious service which the authors have performed in providing this 
one-volume history, these are relatively small blemishes. It is clear that 
Lefler and Newsome’s North Carolina will be a standard work on the 


‘Tar Heel State’ for many years. GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


The American Revolution severed the connexion between the 
mother country and the Episcopal Church in America. During the 
War of Independence, American churchmen began to consider how the 
church was to survive the break from Britain and particularly how it was 
to continue the apostolic succession. One who was to be, later, a 
dominant figure in American episcopacy and who was himself to con- 
secrate twenty-five bishops, proposed in 1782 that the church should, 
at least temporarily, be organized on a quasi-presbyterian basis; the war, 
he thought, would preclude for a long time the introduction of episcopacy 
into the United States. Cornwallis had already surrendered, but young 
William White, a Philadelphia rector and chaplain to the Continental 
Congress, did not anticipate so speedy an acknowledgement of the fact 
of independence by Britain and sought to offer suggestions to over- 
come the emergency. Paradoxically, he was to play a leading part in 
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re-opening negotiations with the English Church and to visit England 
within four years for his own consecration. If Bishop White guessed 
wrongly when he was rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s in Phila 
delphia, his tract won him personal recognition aad produced aconsiderable 
controversy in the American church. Long difficult to obtain, this 
tract has now been published as a brochure by the Church Historical 
Society (The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered, ed. 
by Richard G. Salomon; Philadelphia, Church Historical Society 
Publication, no. 39, 1954). It is evidence of the uncertainty out of which 
the American Episcopal Church emerged, and its outline of ‘ continental 
body ’ ‘ large districts’ and ‘ small districts’ foreshadows the present 
system of general convention, provinces and dioceses. Its real valuc 
rests, however, in the quality of its author, steeped in his Locke and hi 
‘venerable ” Hooker, concerned over the cessation of public wor 
and seeking to maintain the principles of the church without cing 
dependent on foreign jurisdictions. It was his first publication, but it 
indicated that the rector already had a quality described by Bi iop Doane 
of New Jersey in a commemoration sermon in 1836 as ‘ cool, collected, 
cautious but determined energy’. The tract has been well produced, 
and is scrupulously annotated. EsMonD WRIGH) 


In Radical Leicester 1780-1850 (University College, Leicester, 1954) 
Mr. A. Temple Patterson has written a book valuable not only for the 
history of a single town, but also for the understanding of early Victorian 
England. He has skilfully woven together diverse threads, social and 
economic, as well as political. His unifying theme is the fortunes of a 
Radicalism that after years of opposition triumphed in the municipal 
reform of 1836, and was in the forties clearly divided between the 
moderates and the more extreme 1836~—1838 saw a ‘ liberal revolution’ 
in Leicester, with a purge even in lowly municipal offices; a new local 
police modelled on the Londor * peelers ’. and a last battle with the 
old party who were till 1845 sufficiently entrenched in the Board of 
Guardians to suggest the wicked ex-town clerk Burbidge as their see 
retary, and to employ his son. Mr. Patterson’s account of local politi 
should be most interesting to any who seek the origins of modern party 
organization. He most lucidly shows the importance in Leicester of the 
registration procedure of the 1832 Reform Act, as the Political Union 
gave place to the Reform Society, and in September 1832 a Conservative 
Society was started to fight the Radical aggression. ‘ The name “ Cor 
servative ’’ here appeared for the first time; the Whig-Radical alliance 

had already begun to refer to the “ liberal party ’’, though of course 
with a small “1’’.’ Quite soon, divisions appeared among the victors 
of 1836, as to which should have first place, corn law repeal or complete 
suffrage, and in particular in the election of 1847 about disestablishment. 
In local politics ‘improvers’ and ‘ economists’ were opposed rhe 


* economists ’, drawn mainly from the old unitarian Radical party of 


1835—6, in the spirit of Edwin ¢ hadwick wished to put the public money 
into the fundamental need of better drainage, but the ‘ improvers’, 


wanting a new town hall and cattle market, and other amenities, reflected 
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the growing influence of the local Baptists, led by their minister J. P. 
Mursell, who was a friend of the congregationalist disestablishmentarian 
Miall. Some of them were favourable to the policies of the Manchester 
and Salford secular education party. Mr. Patterson’s book establishes 
that the Radical triumph brought to the government of Leicester stand- 
ards of public honesty and efficiency beyond anything that the old 
corporation had. Some of his most interesting chapters movingly 
present the troubles of the poor in the ‘ bleak age’, and the fortunes of 
the local chartists. With the late beginnings of factory organization in 
the hosiery industry, and the recent beginning of the boot and shoe 
industry in the town, Mr. Patterson’s book ends as hunger gives way to 
prosperity. It may be commended as a model of what such a book 


should be. R. W. GREAVES. 


As Dr. Rowland Tappan Berthoff delicately hints, studies of immigrant 
groups in American life have often been naive and vainglorious. His 
own study is an admirable example of how these things should be done 
(British Immigration in Industrial America 1790-1950 (London: Cum- 
berlege, for Harvard University Press, 1953). Dr. Berthoff takes ‘ British’ 
in a wide but intelligible and defensible sense. All immigrants from 
Great Britain, even if of Irish Catholic origin are classed by him, as they 
were by Americans, as ‘ British’. So were Irish Protestants. Command 
of the English language (except in the case of the Welsh), Protestantism, 
and, as a rule, industrial skill marked off the British immigrants from 
Germans, ‘ mere Irish’, Canadiens and later from Poles, Jews, Italians. 
The group was especially easily assimilated; the problems of the second 
‘American’ generation hardly existed. Some groups, especially the 
Welsh, might maintain traditional customs, get an American Gorsedd 
established, welcome Welsh choirs, but even the Welsh had to give in. 
Today there is only Y Drych to recall the once flourishing Welsh press 
and it is nearly all written in English. Coming from the home of the 
industrial revolution and of such by-products of it as trade unionism, 
the British immigrants, especially the English, were often unwilling to 
adjust themselves either to the industrial methods or to the industrial 
ethos of their adopted country and the successful anti-union campaigns 
of the nineties broke up many British locals. While their Protestantism 
made it easy for the British immigrants to be accepted by the dominant 
evangelical sects, some Scots refused to adjust themselves to the Godless 
constitution and, a novel point, the English immigrants gave to the 
Protestant Episcopal church genuine working-class congregations. Dr. 
Berthoff covers a great deal of ground, for instance he stresses the role 
of the Orange order, the influence of the Scots on the introduction of 
golf and whisky, the rise and subsequent comparative decline of soccer, 
the role of Welsh or English eating-houses and of celebrations of Burns’s 
birthday or of royal joys and sorrows. Indeed, the only social item he 
seems to have missed in this excellent and compact book is the recent 
introduction of the ‘ fish and chip shop ’, but that may owe more to the 
returning G.I. than to the trickle of British immigrants. 


D. W. Brocan. 
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It is a sad commentary on the times when Dr. E. A. Wood has perforce 
to write at the close of the preface to his study, The End of the Soken Court 
(St. Leonard’s on Sea: the author, 63 Filsham Road), that production 
has had to be in the form of typescript instead of print. The excellence 
of the typescript and the setting out of the material compel a word of 
admiration. ‘The drawback is that the volume will of necessity have a 
more limited circle of readers than if it had appeared in a more orthodox 
guise. In one sense this matters the less because Dr. Wood's work is 
essentially for students and for specialized students at that. To them 
this careful detailed study of the records of the ecclesiastical court which 
had jurisdiction in that part of the little peninsula in the north-east 
corner of Essex, ‘a remote and sheltered backwater’ known as the 
Soken, should be of great value. It is on such local work as this that 
the history of institutions and incidentally the everyday life affected by 
institutions can and must be built up. What Dr. Wood sets out to show 
here is how the business of this Peculiar in a district which contained 
three parishes and five manors was carried on and how at the close it 
was gradually transferred to other hands. That Dr. Wood confines 
himself in the main to the later records is the less to be deplored because 
of the full information he gives concerning the available existing docu 
ments and because also in matters of local history medieval and Eliza 
bethan records have tended to attract more attention perhaps than such 
as these which reveal certain aspects of parish life in the eighteenth 
century and beyond. They are aspects based on marriage, on death 
with the accompanying wills; on such offences as defamation of char 
acter; adultery; and, on one instance—one of the plums nearly always 
to be found under Miscellanea—‘ the awful profanation of the Sabbath by 
travelling on Rail roads’. That was in 1842. The court was then 
entering on its decline. Presently ‘the parings came thick and fast’ 
until in the autumn of 1861 the court finally ceased, thinks Dr. Wood, 
to have any life or being. Among general items, the story of the seal 
used by the court is worth noting. It was that of William Dudley, dean 
of Wolverhampton 1460-70, and afterwards dean of Windsor The 
history of the seal, as far as Dr. Wood has been able to elucidate it, 
including an exhibition in November 1922, at the Society of Antiquaries, 
is interesting in itself. It is also an excellent example of how unsafe it 


, 


may be to pronounce judgement on a document in virtue of the matrix 


used when it was sealed. There is a good illustration of the seal and, 
among other photographs, an excellent map of the Sokes The index 
is praiseworthy. Guiapys Scorr THOMSON 


Recent signs of the rehabilitation of history in the esteem ot many 


social anthropologists are confirmed by Dr. J. A. Barnes’s Politics in a 
Changing Society, A Political History of the Fort Jameson Ngoni (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, for the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1954). Dr 
Barnes has been more fortunate than some anthropologists who the 


post Malinowski period, have been pe rsuaded of the value of history to 
their studies: for, like the Zulu to whom they are related, trom the 


foundations of their migratory military State in the 182 to their last 
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battles with Europeans in the 1900's, the Ngoni have attracted not only 
the recording eye of administrators, missionaries, traders and concession 
hunters but also, despite illiteracy, have cherished a proud and by no 
means unreliable body of their own traditions. To this complex mass 
of historical record Dr. Barnes has added his own thorough fieldwork 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and has produced a skilful and 
detailed study of the growth and functioning of the political system of 
one of the most important Ngoni groups under Paramount Chief 
Mpezeni. Yet his book is much more than a study of one group; it is 
a valuable contribution to the whole story of the Ngoni and to the 
general history of European penetration into central Africa (especially 
chapters 3 and 4). For the historian of colonial society, Dr. Barnes’s 
work affords many lessons in the critical handling of sources. His long 
bibliography should prove invaluable, particularly its ‘ annotated list of 
works on the Ngoni’. This aims at completion for the Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Ngoni—though there seem to be a few small 
gaps from the literature of the more obscure missions—and adds some 
references to the Tanganyika and Gazaland Ngoni. There is also a 
careful list, with descriptions and cross-references, of Public Record 
Office documents which relate to Mpezeni’s Ngoni. One question, 
perhaps, arises: does Dr. Barnes at times tend to over-generalize from 
the particular experience of Mpezeni’s group for other sections of the 
Ngoni in somewhat different circumstances? If he does, it is the task 
of other anthropologists and historians to produce, if possible, similarly 
detailed studies of these other Ngoni groups, and so act as a check on 
his assertions. His book provides a model for such investigations. 
One doubts, however, if their conclusions would be very different from 
Dr. Barnes’s own, or if they would be stated with greater succinctness, 
authority and imagination than in the words at the end of his book: 
‘The Ngoni sovereign State has become more and more like a rural 
district council in a backward area; foreign policy has given place to 
Native policy; social mobility has been restricted to the lowest caste in 
a plural society ; and the great warrior chief has become in effect the 
only member of the Administration who never goes home to Britain 
on leave. But in the eyes of his people, the Paramount Chief still 
belongs to the Ngoni, and not to the Administration.’ 
GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


Mr. V. D. Lipman has expanded the paper which he read to the 
Jewish Historical Society on the number of Jews living in England in 
1851 into a Social History of the Jews in England 1850-1930 (London: 
Watts, 1954). His main interest is still statistical, and he has been at 
considerable pains to estimate the gradual growth of the English Jewry 
and the effect of the great period of immigration which began in 1881. 
He reckons that the Jewish population increased sixfold from 1850 to 
1914, and is now more than ten times what it was in 1850. He also 
traces the changes in distribution, the shrinkage in the seaports and the 
growth in manufacturing towns such as Birmingham and Leeds; the 
gradual founding of new synagogues and the closing of old ones; the 
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migration of English Jews from the east end of London to the northern 
and western districts, to be replaced by immigrants from Europe; and 
the efforts of Sephardim and Ashkenazim alike to assimilate the new- 
comers without sacrificing their orthodoxy. He traces also the change 
of occupation of the poorer Jews from hawking and old-clothes dealing 
to ready-made tailoring and furniture and tobacco manufacture, and 
the progress of the better educated in the liberal professions. The main 
weakness of the book is a certain lack of colour, which the Gentile 
reader must fill in from the works of Jewish novelists, from Amy Levy 
and Israel Zangwill to their modern successors 


CHARLES JOHNSON 


The Crimean war ought to have been a naval war. Great Britain 
and France were ‘the maritime powers’; and sea-power was their 
principal asset against Russia. But the Russian fleet was never brought 
to battle, and a land war had to be fought in the Crimea. Professor 
Wilhelm Treue does his best with Der Krimkrieo und die Entstehune der 
modernen Flotten (Gottingen: ‘ Musterschmidt’, 1954), but it makes a 
thin book—a record of failures and futility. In the Black Sea the Allied 
fleets were concerned only in transporting the troops; in the Baltic they 


established an ineffective blockade Naval strength was uscless against 
a power which was determined to fight on land. Perhaps this was as 
well. The British fleet was antiquated in its ships and short of trained 
men. Professor Treue thinks that the French fleet was its superior 
The war had, however, one important effect on naval policy. It de 
monstrated that sailing ships could not work with steamships; and the 
western navies soon went over exclusively to steam Their Baltic 
squadron of 1855 was the first to contain no sailing sh p The French 


learnt further lessons. The British were content to watch the French ex 
periments and to profit by their mistakes. Most of the book is based on 
well-known printed sources: but there is some new material from the 
archives of the Austrian foreign office A. J. P. Tayvor 


Bishop Wilberforce’s Visitation Returns for the Archdeaconry of Oxford in 
the year 185 4 (Transcribed and edited by E. P. Baker, Oxfordshire Record 
Society, 1954) illustrate one of the ways in which episcopal influence 
was made effective by a prelate who admired Blomfield of London, had 
served under Sumner of Winchester, and succeeded at Oxford Richard 
Bagot, who were all regular visitors. An inquiry unique to the visitation 
of 1854 concerned the religious census of 1851, according to which tit 
appeared that in the whole diocese ‘a fearful majority of 354,680 ', out 
of a population of 503,072, did not on the census Sunday ‘attend the 
appointed public services’. Many in these returns asserted that the 
dissenters that day dishonestly crowded their meeting houses. In a 
number of parishes nonconformist preachers are noted as hindering the 
parson. At Chipping Norton ‘there is a positive premium on Dissent 
in the fact of the chief employers of the people being Dissenters’. The 
incumbent of Yarnton complained of ‘ the language of encouragement 
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addressed to the Dissenters by men of influence in high places within 
as well as without the pale of the Church’. Perhaps it is significant that 
as in 1831 at his first visitation Bagot could speak of the Wesleyan 
Methodists as not unfriendly to the Establishment, the apparently 
evangelical vicar of Eynsham could report in 1854 at Wilberforce’s third 
visitation that ‘ the Wesleyans frequently attend the Church’. A specially 
interesting group were the Chartist settlers on the Fergus O’Connor 
estate at Minster Lovell, ‘ forming another parish almost, the generality 
of the occupiers being bigoted dissenters’. The university and colleges 
came in for some criticisms. At Enstone ‘Roman Catholics do not 
increase, except when by the influence of Protestant Collegiate property 
held by the Shrewsbury family they are imported into the parish’. 
R. M. Benson at Cowley complained of ‘loose habits produced by 
University cricket grounds, &c.’ Other hindrances to efficient pastoral 
work were found in wretched places for the poor in church, with rented 
pews for well-to-do; and the shocking conditions in the housing of the 
poor, their poor education, and the early age at which children were put 
to work. At Cassington Irish railroad labourers, lodging in the village, 
were ‘many of them... irreligious and vicious persons’. The vicar 
of Holywell had been astonished by ‘the people’s practical disbelief in 
the ordinances of the Church’. The bishop in his charge preferred to 
dwell rather more on progress made—new churches built, the new 
colleges at Culham and Cuddesdon, more regular and frequent sacraments 
and other services, and the hope which some in this archdeaconry shared 
of benefit from the recent revival of sitting convocations. He, with the 
perpetual curate of Iffley, found the condition of the church around him 
* generally speaking, cheering ’. R. W. GREAVEs. 


An American, and indeed a British, public, large or small, is always 
to be found for any work about General Thomas (Stonewall) Jackson. 
Mr. Richard Barksdale Harwell has now edited with affectionate care 
John Esten Cooke’s eulogy of the hero and his men, Stomewall Jackson 
and the Old Stonewall Brigade (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 
1954). It is a remarkable piece of writing, only a pamphlet with regard 
to length, but celebrated, at least by repute. It has never before been 
separately printed. In a sense it belongs to belles /ettres rather than 
history and is better suited to notice in a literary than in a historical 
review. If the prose be critically examined, it may be found hyperbolical, 
excessively romantic, and strewn with the ¢/ichés of the period, which 
are no more to be deplored than our own but grate more sharply on 
ourears. ‘ All energies of soul and sense are combined and concentrated 
in the stubborn and unfaltering struggle: the flag of the Republic must 
be borne aloft in triumph tho’ the dearest and most precious blood of 
the Southern land be poured forth like water.’ Yet it has a glow of its 
own. Nor is it without historic interest. It evokes the spirit of the 
leader and his troops. The words ‘ Old Stonewall Brigade’ have their 
significance. Jackson was equally successful and brilliant in command 
of a brigade, a division, and an army corps. The tradition, however, 
was created by the original brigade. The men who turned the tide at 
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First Bull Run or Manassas believed themselves to be its special repository 
and set themselves to maintain a standard. Another valuable quality 
is that the writing was contemporary. The war was still going on; 
Cooke could even believe in victory. He also wrote a long biography 
of Jackson during the war and hoped to publish it in London; but it 
has disappeared since being stopped by the blockade, and the post-war 
life which was published lacked the flame of the little sketch under 
review. The flame had died in the author, and in no case could he have 
let it blaze, as it blazes here, before the eyes of the victors. So, as Mr 
Harwell generously acknowledges, America owed the first ‘ really 
distinguished biography’ of Jackson to an Englishman, G. FP. R. 
Henderson. This is one of the great works of its kind and of a value 
not yet exhausted. Yet Cooke was the pioneer. All historians who 
have written seriously about Jackson have looked at this small contribu 
tion to the picture of the man from one who had often seen him, had 
shaken him by the hand, exchanged a few words with him, and talked 
to others about him. It brings closer the man who ‘ looked as little like 
a general as possible’ in ‘ that old sun-embrowned uniform once gray ’ 
and his lamentable cap. Cyrit FAs 


Mr. Milorad M. Drachkovitch, in De Kar/ Marx a Leon Blum (Librairie 
E. Droz., Geneva, 1954), attributes the ineffectiveness of Social-Demo 
cratic parties from 1914 to 1939 chiefly to their excessive respect for 
Marxism. A theory elaborated in the nineteenth century survived into 
the twentieth, into an epoch very different from the one that gave birth 
to it. Confused or misled by this theory, Socialist leaders all over 
Europe ignored or misunderstood the true nature of the society they 
hoped to change. Though they were confused even before 1914, that 
confusion could be masked, for they were in opposition and theretore 
had to take no major decisions giving the lie to their doctrines. The 
first real crisis came in 1914, when parties pledged to put class before 
country set aside their most publicized convictions and behaved like 
patriots. And after 1918, when the Socialists, taught by bitter experience, 
might have revised their doctrines to suit a world visibly different from 
the one described by Marx, they mostly chose to go back to the old 
slogans. They condemned Bolshevism without understanding its 
character or purposes, and so could still hope to restore proletarian unity 
in alliance with a party whose methods they detested. They wer still, 
in theory, revolutionaries and believers in class war, and they were still 
in fact pacifists. They did not understand how Quick ly what they called 
capitalism was already changing, nor how that change was creating new 
classes and altering the interests of old ones in ways unforeseen by the 
authors of Marxism. Mr. Drachkovitch, who admires courage in defeat, 
deals less severely with the Austrian Socialists than with the German 
and the French. He praises the Swedes, and admits that the British 
Labour leaders (whom he does not much admire) belong t 
different from the one he describes and condemn He believes that 
only Henri de Man and Marcel Déat made serious attempts to rejuvenate 


Socialist doctrine and make it more adequate to the tact but they, 
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unfortunately, were driven by circumstances towards Fascism. Just 
how they were driven is not made fully clear. The indictment is power- 
ful, for Mr. Drachkovitch is a vigorous and lucid writer. His book is 
a formidable essay showing how disastrously men can be influenced by 
doctrines which the flow of events repeatedly forces them to betray. And 
yet the reader, more than half persuaded by the author’s broad and 
quickly-moving argument, may find doubts crowding in upon him when 
he sets the book down. Were not the Bolsheviks as much slaves to a 
defective and second-hand philosophy, which they followed and yet also 
betrayed? Were they any the less sufferers from a delusion of adequacy? 
But they, surely, were as effective as the Social-Democrats were the 
opposite. Or, if they were not effective, then no one has ever been so. 
For no one who has tried to change the world greatly has ever changed 
it in the way he wanted. J. PLaMenartz. 


The Historical Thought of Fustel de Coulanges, by Jane Herrick (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1954) is a dissertation 
submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. A complete discussion of the subject, however, 
would require a range of knowledge hardly to be expected of any ordiy.ary 
postgraduate student; not only French, but also German, historiography 
is involved, together with a working knowledge of ancient Greek, 
Roman, Frankish and modern French history. Miss Herrick does her 
best and writes attractively, but her dissertation does not contribute 
anything new to our knowledge of the subject. She defends Fustel 
vigorously and points out that he was consistent both in his conception 
of history (that it was a science), and in his method (to believe nothing 
but ‘les documents’). In her last chapter she gives a list of some (but 
not all) of Fustel’s famous pupils and an interesting exposure of Charles 
Maurras’s claim to be his ‘ disciple’. But the reviewer must feel that, 
had Miss Herrick been able to read the works or reviews of Fustel’s 
German opponents (e.g. Waitz), her book would have had greater value. 
It should, perhaps, be added, that she would have found the connexion 
between his patriotism and historical thought more interesting if, instead 
of declaring that what Fustel called ‘ patriotism’ was ‘ more accurately 
described as nationalism’ (p. 34), she had considered his own definition : 
‘le véritable patriotisme n’est pas |’amour du sol, c’est amour du passé, 
c’est le respect pour les générations qui nous ont précédés.’ 


R. H. C. Davis. 


In vol. v (Series D) of the Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918- 
1945 (London: H.M.S.O., 1953), the editors have brought together 
documents dealing with German policy towards Poland, south-eastern 
Europe and the smaller European Powers, Latin America, Turkey, and 
the Near East; there is also a special chapter dealing with the German 
attitude to the Jewish question ip so far as this affected foreign policy. 
The volume in fact completes the record of German foreign policy from 
mid-1937 to 15 March 1939. While it is true that the previous four 
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volumes have printed the main story of the Nazi offensive in Spain, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia between these dates, it is also evident that 
some illuminating material has been reserved for this somewhat mis 
cellaneous collection. The antecedents of the Polish crisis of March 
1939 are, indeed, of major importance; they trace the gradual sharpening 
of the exchanges with Germany from Hitler’s abrupt snub to Woermana 
on 5 October 1938 (‘ he was not going to haggle with the Poles about 
every single city but would be generous toward those who were modest 
in their demands ’), to ominous accusations by the German ambassador, 
von Moltke, on 9 March 1939, that Poland was poisoning the atmospher 

There is, as usual, comparatively little direct reporting of Hitler’s views 
and pronouncements, but the long conversations with Stoyadinovich 
(17 January 1938), King Carol (24 November), Beck (5 January 1939), 
and Csdky (16 January) are of some importance. German representatives 
abroad report freely, and with evident uneasiness in many cases, the 
doubtful attitude of the smaller European and overseas neutrals ‘ in the 
event of a war’; but they were as much in the dark as the neutrals 
themselves as to whether the war would take place. Contacts with the 
Balkan states and Turkey were mainly economic, and on the whole the 
German prospects of increased control seemed good; further south the 
were less so. For over a year the question of armament deliveries to 
Saudi Arabia was under discussion, with the foreign ministry opposing 
and the Auwssenpolitischs Amt supporting the plan; but Ibn Saud 

British sympathies were considered too strong, and he was told ‘ tact 
fully’ in April 1939 that Germany had no interest in a German-Soviet 
treaty of friendship, and that arms deliveries to Arabia were out of the 
question. There is, however, little else in this volume which can be 
noted as in any sense a success for Anglo-French diplomacy 


W. N. Mepurcort 


The chief interest in volume v, 1939 (Third Series) of Documents on 
British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 (London: H.M.S.O., 1952) should lie, 
perhaps, in the Anglo-Soviet negotiations which continued throughout 
the period covered by the volume (3 April to 7 June 1939). The docu 
ments printed here do not, however, add much to what was known at 
the time about the main proposals, although they incidentally confirm 
the factual accuracy of the contemporary official statements made by 
both sides. Each side accused the other of insincerity, and we can now 
say how far, and in what sense, the British and French governments 
were ‘sincere’; it is harder even now to say how the Soviet minds 
were working All that the British and French had asked before Lit 
vinov’s dismissal on 3 May was that the Soviet Union should make a 
public declaration on its own initiative promising its assistance, if desired 
to any European neighbour which resisted aggression; a prompt Soviet 
reply on 18 April had proposed an Anglo-French-Soviet pact of mutual 
assistance for from five to ten years to meet any aggression against any 
of the contracting parties, but was not answered until 8 May Lord 
Halifax, after explaining to Sir William Seeds that * the time ts not yet ripe 
for the comprehensive counter-proposal which the Soviet Government 
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have made to us’ then suggested a Soviet statement that if the two 
powers were involved in war as a result of their guarantees to certain 
eastern European states, Soviet assistance would be available, if desired. 
The ostensible reason for this coy diplomacy was the reluctance of 
Poland to be politically associated with the Soviet Union: Halifax felt 
that he had to reject the comprehensive Soviet draft agreement of 18 
April because under Point 2 the Soviet Union would be bound auto- 
matically to render military assistance to Poland and Rumania. Two 
documents and a number of scattered comments say explicitly that the 
British Government did not want ‘ to forfeit the sympathy of the world 
at large by giving a handle to Germany’s anti-Comintern propaganda ’ 
(no. 304), and that Soviet help was not expected to be of very great 
value. (‘It is, however, unlikely that on land their military effort could 
be of very much effect ’—no. 589.) The theory was still that Hitler 
might behave himself after a warning (the guarantee system) but might 
go mad if provoked too far. But the Anglo-French proposals were 
sincere in offering reciprocity to Russia in any war with Germany arising 
out of a German attack on Poland or Rumania. The prompt and 
explicit Russian counter-proposals of 18 April, 14 May, and 2 June 
offered the comprehensive triple agreement that Britain and France would 
have been delighted to accept in the following August; on the face of it 
they represent an intelligent Russian attempt to find an agreement that 
would guarantee the security not only of Poland and Rumania but also 
of the Soviet Union. Only when the two western Powers had accepted 
the substance of the Russian demands (on 24 May) did the second phase 
of Molotov’s diplomacy begin, with its resourceful quibbling over 
phrases and details, which seemed designed to prevent the realization of 
any such plan. Seeds, at least, was aware throughout that Anglo-French 
diplomacy must be unconvincing even to a friendly Soviet Government, 
and he recognized the effect of their basic blunder in committing them- 
selves to Poland in March before concluding an agreement with the 
Soviet Union (no. 681). Much fuller and more fruitful were the dis- 
cussions with Turkey and Poland, and the development of defence plans 
with these two political liabilities evidently did something to distract 
attention from the complete failure to make headway with either Germany 
or Russia. The volume, like its predecessors, has much interesting 
local and incidental information which is valuable to the historian for its 
psychological colour and background; a number of important minutes 
in the main text or in footnotes give more evidence of honest doubt 
than of mental vigour. The circumstances of the Strang mission to 
Moscow are made clear: he was not sent, as later Soviet propaganda 
suggested, to take charge of the negotiations, but as a Foreign Office 
expert who would help the ambassador with knowledge of the Govern- 


ment’s latest views. Seeds should have come to London for consulta- 


tions, but was ill. W. N. Mep.icorr. 


In addition to a direct contribution to the war in the Pacific from 
December 1941, and to her value as a supply and training area, New 
Zealand gave her man-power generously to swell British troops in 
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Europe, the Middle East and south-east Asia during the Second World 
War. New Zealanders with the Royal Air Force, European Theatre, September 
1939-December 1942, vol. i (Oxford University Press, 1953), by Wing 
Cmdr. H. L. Thompson, is the first of three volumes telling the story of 
New Zealanders who fought not in separate units on their own but 
scattered throughout the R.A.F. It was a significant contribution 
Just under 11,000 men from New Zealand saw service with the R.A.I 

from 1939 to 1945. Of these over 3,000 lost their lives. It was, more 
over, a contribution not merely generous in quantity but of outstanding 
value. It produced more than one fighting ace, most notably Flying 
Officer E. J. Kain, and others whose planning and executive ability was 
of supreme importance both during the Battle of Britain and afterwards 
Of these latter, Air Chief Marshal Sir Keith Park and Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham are perhaps best remembered but certainly not alone 
There are some obvious difficulties in writing these volumes. In th 
first place, this is the story of a number of individuals, not of a self 
contained force, and the book is bound to be biographical and episodi« 

In the second place, the New Zealand Government obviously decided, 
and no doubt rightly so, to give as domestic a quality as possible to it 

Official Histories. For both these reasons it is almost impossible to 
paint a picture which impresses by its unity. It is the parts rather than 
the whole which are stressed, and an impression of the parts rather than 
the whole that the book leaves with us. These defects are strengthened 
by problems of material. The Dominion itself kept few records of th 
activities of its airmen, and the author does not appear to have had acc« 

to that top level War Cabinet material from which the overall pattern 
could have been more fully described. Within these limits the author 
has done his job well. His maps and diagrams are excellent. And, 
when the greatness of events prompts him, he writes with feeling and 
with understanding that brings back vividly the memory of that greatness 
again. There is one respect in which the book could be improved, and 
in which it is to be hoped that an improvement will be made in later 
volumes. Assuming, for the reasons given above, that the account of 
strategy and grand strategy is to be cut to a minimum, there is still an 
overwhelming case for a fairly detailed discussion of major tactical issue: 
Sometimes this is done, as with the development of ‘Gee’ and Path 
finder techniques. But sometimes there is an obvious gap. For 
example, in describing the Battle of Britain the author mentions Air 
Vice-Marshal Park’s tactics of interrupting enemy squadrons before they 


reached their objective. This was a policy strongly opposed by those 
who demanded prior concentration of numbers even at the cost of time, 
a dispute that deserves discussion and not merely mention here And 
much the same criticism could be made of the account of the early stages 
in the use of aircraft in the war at sea N. H. Gres 
The Policy of England and France Toward the * Anschluss’ of 1938, by 


Sister Mary Antonia Wathen (Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1954) is in reality an attempt to tell the story of Anglo 
French policy towards Austria for the five years before the Anschluss 
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One can only say that it would have benefited from a less hasty publica- 
tion. Proof-reading is careless; passages are quoted from other authors 
without acknowledgement; virtually no British or French official 
material is as yet available for a serious study of this topic. It would 
have been better, therefore, to wait for the British documents, and then 
to revise and expand the work, adding also an account of Anglo-French 
differences over the Asschluss crisis of 1931 (for which the British material 
is, indeed, already available). There are sorne quotations from the 
unpublished State Department papers, and references to two interviews 
in America with Dr. Schuschnigg and M. Chautemps, but these do not 
add anything very substantial to the story. Failing new material, Dr. 
Wathen might have attempted a more searching analysis of the published 
documents, and explained, for example, why Ribbentrop’s bitter de- 
nunciation of British hostility in his memorandum of 1 January 1938 
(which Dr. Wathen does not mention) so completely contradicts the 
account of Britain’s yielding attitude towards Germany in chapter vi. 
But she is satisfied with the familiar picture of supine appeasers who 
allowed Hitler to triumph ‘ while the Western Powers slept’. This 
may be all there is in the story, but if so it is difficult to see what purpose 
the book serves. W. N. Mepuicorr. 


Volume iii of Chatham House’s Survey of International Affairs, 1938 
(Oxford University Press (for Royal Institute of International Affairs) 
1953) rounds off the story of the Sudeten crisis (the theme of vol. ii), 
and carries the narrative of Europe’s reaction to Hitlerism down to 
March 1939. It thus completes the pre-war series of these well-known 
and valuable Surveys, and supplies the necessary link with the ‘ War-time 
Series’ (1939-46), which is now being published. Part i, which forms 
nearly half the volume, was written by Mr. R. G. D. Laffan, and revised 
by Mrs. V. M. Toynbee in the light of later documentary material; it is 
a sustained and grimly impressive story of German deceit and brutality 
in the treatment of Czechoslovakia from the Munich settlement until 
the final liquidation of the state in March 1939. In retrospect, and with 
the ample but not complete evidence of the published German diplomatic 
and Nuremberg documents, it is possible to find a continuous purpose 
in what, to the foreign observer, seemed at times mere pointless vin- 
dictiveness; in all the painful clashes between the German and Czech 
officials over frontier delimitation and other matters the former had no 
need to behave themselves, for the extinction of the rump Czech state 
was already being prepared. This purpose was concealed from the French 
and British Governments, not because the possibility of it was not 
obvious enough, but because the alternatives were freely and no doubt 
deliberately displayed. The scheme of the volume, which finds its unity 
in the continuation of the Czech story, makes it difficult to see clearly 
the development of British and French policy; there is no straight- 
forward and comprehensive study of their reactions comparable with the 
study of German policy in Parti. The period from late November 1938 
to early March 1939 was full of reports of imminent German attacks in 
almost every possible direction, including Holland; there resulted an 
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Anglo-French mutual guarantee agreement in February 1939 which 
anticipated the occupation of Prague and was concluded so easily as 
perhaps to explain the curiously amateurish attempts to bring the east 
European Governments into a similar system between March and 
August. There are some details of these developments in the very 
copious footnotes (as on pp. 168-9), but these seem to have come into 
the book as part of Mrs. Toynbee’s revision, and they do not take the 
place of a systematic account. The other four parts of this volume deal 
with north-eastern Europe down to March 1939, by Mrs. Toynbee (a 
skilful piecing together of much scattered evidence), and with th 
U.S.S.R., the Balkan States, and the progress of rearmament, each during 
1938. On the Soviet Government Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin can say little 
more than that the existing evidence leaves its intentions and capacity in 
1938 still in doubt. Viscount Chilston’s account of the progress of 
British, French, and German rearmament down to September 1938 

largely a pioneer study, and is very well done, particularly with regard to 
British problems ; but the brief reference to the German armamet 

industry exaggerates its achievements, and fails to bring out the sig 
nificance of what General Thomas called the preference for armament 
in width instead of armament in depth. Some reference to the high 
British hopes of a successful blockade (which buoyed up the prime 
minister in 1938 and 1939) would be relevant W. N. MEepuicors 


The history of Devon has been by no means neglected but, as with 
most counties, there has been badly needed a taking of stock, if not a 
synthesis, and certainly a winnowing of the wheat from the chaff, of the 
work that has so far been done. It is exactly this need that Dr. W. G 
Hoskins has fulfilled in Devon (vol. ii of A New Survey of England, edited 
by Professor Jack Simmons, Collins, 1954) and at the same time has 
provided for the non-specialist a very readable book, The best chapter 
are those based on Dr. Hoskins’s own extensive research into the agrarian 
history of the county and into the accumulation and distribution of 
landed and other forms of wealth. Having opened with a survey of the 
geography, geology, and climate of the county, he then provides the 
first intelligible narrative of the human settlement of Devon, a narrative 
in which ‘ nucleated ’ villages and scattered farmsteads, open fe Ids and 
enclosures, feudal estates and urban communities all fall into line 
Farming practice, from medieval to modern times ; the mining industry ; 
local architectural styles, closely linked with a survey of local building 
materials ; each of these is the subject of a particularly valuable, though 
necessarily brief, contribution. On the whole the chapters on political, 
military and ecclesiastical affairs, though masterpieces of condensation, 
do not add so much to our understanding of the county’s deve lopme nt 
To be sure Dr. Hoskins lays the foundations, indicating from century to 
century, for example, who were the leading landowners and tracing the 
exercise of parliamentary patronage But whereas he is on sure ground 
in attributing Devon’s ultimate acceptance of the Reformation, after a 
slow start, to the influence of the second earl of Bedford, he does not 
venture to consider the wider problem of the county’s gradual acceptance 
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of the disciplinary tutelage of the central administration, say between 
1450 and 1550. There is, perhaps, much food for thought in Dr. 
Hoskins’s courageous characterization of the native Devonian: solid, 
practical, master of the Law and of seafaring, but lacking in creative 
imagination and no philosopher, a generalization well-supported by a 
chapter on Devon literature and the arts. In accordance with the 
general plan of the series the second half of the book consists of a gazetteer 
in which the more energetic historian is provided with useful facts, 
largely architectural, about nearly every town and village in the county. 
The generous allowance of footnotes is placed very inconveniently at 
the end of the book and the fifty-eight plates might, one feels, have been 
more instructive if scattered appropriately through the text. Finally 
there is a most useful descriptive bibliography, the compilation of which 
is by no means the least of the services rendered by Dr. Hoskins to the 
history of Devon. Joyce A. Yournes. 


The Canadian Archives have begun two new series of pamphlets 
describing in some detail the manuscript collections in the archives. 
One series, Preliminary Inventories: Record Group 10 (Indian Affairs) 11 
(Department of Public Works) and 12 (Department of Transport) 1 (Executive 
Council, Canada 1763-1867) and 7 (Governor-General’s Office) (Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1951, 1951, 1953, 1953) lists the official records. A brief 
Introduction gives a history of the department concerned in each group, 
and an Appendix contains a list of governors, lieutenant-governors and 
administrators, executive councillors or ministers and senior officials as 
the case may be. The inventory of Record Group 10 also contains a 
‘Who Was Who’ in Indian affairs since 1755 which should be most 
useful to historians. The inventory of Record Group 1 prints in full a 
valuable report of 1818 by Surveyor-General Ridout on Upper Canada 
land policy from 1783 to 1818. The pamphlets so far published in the 
parallel series, Imventaires Provisoires: Fonds des Manuserits No. 1 (Archives 
Nationales, Paris: Archives des Colonies) (ibid., 1952), Nos. 2 (Archives de la 
Marine), 3 (Archives Nationales), 4 (Archives de la Guerre) (ibid. 1953) 
and Preliminary Inventory: Manuscript Group 11 (Public Record Office, London: 
Colonial Office Papers) (ibid. 1952) comprise lists of transcripts and photo- 
graphic copies. They are compiled in French or English according to the 
language of the material. Private papers will also be listed in this series. 
The introductory accounts of the departments concerned are naturally 
briefer, but the Introductions also explain when and how the copying 
was done. Transcription, begun eighty years ago, has now been super- 
seded by microfilm. These inventories will enable research workers ‘ to 
ascertain with some precision what papers are preserved in the Public 
Archives’. They will be useful not only to Canadian historians but also 
to historians from other countries who may wish to make a detailed 
study of some aspect of Canadian history. The lists are not infallible: 
Milner’s Christian name was Alfred, not Alexander, and the Macdonald- 
Sicotte ministry took office on 24 May, not 24 March 1862. But on the 
whole the anonymous compilers have done their work well. 


W. P. Morrett. 
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MEDIEVAL RELIGIOUS HOUSES 
England and Wales 


DOM DAVID KNOWLES 

and NEVILLE HADCOCK 
The first catalogue that has ever been printed of ail the religious 
establishments of England and Wales in medieval times, 
Illustrated 425. net 
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DOM DAVID KNOWLES 


and W. F. GRIMES 


* Both as an essay in architectural and archaeological detective work, 
and as a piece of book-production, the volume is worthy of its fas- 
cinating subject.’’—Tablet. 
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JOHN FREE 


From Bristol to Rome in the 13th Century 
R. J. MITCHELL, M.A., B,Litt, 


The colourful story of a Bristolian scholar who came, by way of 
Oxford, to the Italian schools. Free’s erudition won him the respect 
of the Italian savants, who found him the first Englishman to match 
them in their own fields. 25s. nel. 


“* Nobody can depict the background of early humanism better than 
she, and she has a keen eye for the social scene.”’ 

—Manchester Guardian, 
“* Miss Mitchell is scrupulously careful in distinguishing between 
evidence and conjecture... Miss Mitchell has shown that she 
possesses the scholarship, insight and sympathy to produce a 
valuable study of Renaissance scholarship and patronage to set 
beside her earlier biography of Tiptoft.’’—Economist. 
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ECONOMICS AND ACTION 


The eminent French statesman and his colleague have written a 
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“Te sets out in ular language which does not entail slipshod 
thought certain Heiko economic principles and the kind of influences 
that have been exerted by those principles upon the public policy 
. I know of no Anglo-Saxon work which can rival it in breadth, 
lucidity and good perspective... The authors confine them- 
. selves to matters that are fresh, still incompletely settled and of vital 
| moment for future policy decisions.’’—Roy HARROD in The Observer. 
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| BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES 


. The Distribution of Power within the Conservative and 
Labour Parties. 


* A first-class book on 2 first-class subject .. . What McKenzie 
has done is of the first order of i for the student of the 
living British constitution .. . combination of the subject, 
the learning, acuteness and vivacity of the author make this one of 
the most important books in political science published in this country 
for a long time.”’—p. w. BROGAN in The Political Quarterly. 308. 
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A HISTORY OF FORTIFICATION 


This book traces the development of military architecture from 
3000 B.C. to A.D. 1700. There are over too superb photographs 

. and many ground maps and cross-sections drawn by the author. 
? “The book is written not only with a with clarity and 
; 
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zest. The photographs are as plentiful as e good... and . 
many of them are extreme!y beautiful in houes The Times, . 
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** Anyone who holds the traditional English belief that American 
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